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To the Aurhox of CLARISSA. 


Maſter of the heart ! whoſe magic ſkill 

The cloſe receſſes of the Soul can find, 

Can rouſe, becalm, and terrify the mind, 
Now melt with pity, now win anguiſh thrill; 


Thy moral page while virtuous precepts fill, 


Warm from the heart, to mend the Age deſign'd, 
Wit, ftrength, truth, decency, are all combin'd 
To lead our Youth to Good, and guard from Ill. 


O long enjoy what thou ſo well haft won, 
The grateful tribute of each honeſt heart, 
Sincere, nor hackney'd in the ways of men; bY 
At each diſtreſsful ſtroke their true tears run; 
And Nature, unſophiſticate by Art, | 
Owns and applauds the labours of tby pen, 5 
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HE following. Eton is given in 
a Series of Letters written principally 
in a-double yer ne e 


2 


ence; 


Zetucen two young Eadies of virtue as 
honour, bearing an inviolable friendſhip for 
each other, and writing not merely for amuſe- 
ment, but upon the moſt intereſting ſubjects; in 
which every private family, more or n may 
And itſelf concern'd ; And,. 5 1 


AZ Between. 


vi P RE FA C E. 


Between two Gentlemen of free lives; one 


and Invention, and communicating to the 
other, in confidence, all the ſecret ee 
an ice head and Ferre e 1 


But here it will be proper r00bſerve,: 9 
ſake of ſuch as may a pprehend hurt to the mo- 
rals of Youth, from the mote freely written 
Letters, that the Gentlemen, tho' profeſſed 
Libertines as to the Female Sex, and making 
it one of their wicked maxims, to keep no 
faith with any of the individuals of it, who 


either Infidels 6r Scoffersz nor yet ſuch as 
think themſelves freed from the obſervance of 


thoſe other moral duties which bind man to 
man. 


On the am it — 9 re in the 
progreſs of the Work, that they very often 

make ſuch reflections upon each other, and 
each upon himſelf and his own actions, as rea- 
ſonable beings: muſt make, who diſbelieve not 
a Future State ef Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and who one day propoſe: to reform One of 
chem actually reforming, and by that means 
giving an opportunity to cenſure the freedoms 


which fall from the gayer pen and ligluer heart. 
* the other, 


8 And 


of them glorying in his talents for Stratagem 


bt : 


are thrown into their power, are,not, Yowevds, 


\ 


P REF ACE. vii” 
And yet that other, altho* in unboſoming 
himſelf to à ſelect friend, he diſcover wicked- 
neſs enough to entitle him to general deteſta- 
tion, Preſerves à decency, as well in his 
images, as ft bis language; which is not always 
to be found in the works of ſome of the moſt 
celebrated modern Writers, whoſe ſubjects and 


characters have leſs warranted the liberties they 
have taken. nn 


In the ane the b two young . it is 
preſumed will be found not onſy the higheſt © 
exerciſe of a reaſonable and pratiicable Friend- 
ſhip, between minds endowed with the nobleſt 
principles of Virtue and Religion, but occa- 
ſionally interſperſed, ſuch Delicacy of Senti- 
ments, particularly with regard to the other 
k Sex; ſuch inſtances of impartiality, each free - 
ly, as a fundamental principle of their friend - 
ſhip, blamüng, praiſing, and ſetting right the 
other, as are ſtrongly to be recommended to 


the obſervation of the younger part ( more cſpe- 
CLAY of Female Readers. e | 


The deseipbe s thefe'two > young Ladies i 
| propofed/as an Examplar to her Ser. Nor is it 
any objection to her being fo, that ſhe is not in 
| all reſpects a perfect character. It was not only: 

natural, but it was neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould 
have ſome faults, were it only to ſhew'the Rea- 


der, 


vil PRE FACE. 


der, how laudably ſne could miſtruſt and 


blame herſelf, and carry to her own heart, di- 
veſted of ſelf. partiality, the cenſure which 
aroſe from her own convictions, and that even 
to the acquittal of thoſe, becauſe revered cha- 
racters, whom no one. elſe would acquit, and: 
to whoſe much greater faults her errors were 
owing, and not to a weak or reproachable 
heart. As far as is conſiſtent with human 
frailty, and as far as ſhe could be perfect, con- 
ſidering the people ſhe had to deal with, and 
thoſe with whom 'ſhe' was inſeparably connect- 
ed, ſhe is perfect. To have been impeccable, 
muſt have left nothing for the Divine Grace: 


and a Purified State in do, and carried our 


idea of her from woman to angel. As ſuch is. 
| ſhe often eſteemed by the man whoſe heart was: 
ſo corrupt, that he could hardly believe-hu- 


man nature capable of the purity,” which, on 


every trial or temptation, ſhone out in bers,” 


16 L 


Beſides the four principal perſons, ſeveral . 


others are introduced, whoſe Letters are cha- 
racteriſtic: And it is preſumed: that there will 


he found in ſome of them, but more eſpecially 
in thoſe of the chief character among the men, 


and the ſecond character among the women, 


ſuch ſtrokes of Gaiety, Fancy, and Humour, 


as will entertain and divert; and at the ſame- 


time both warn and inſtrucxt. DPS 


All. 


FOSTER 


All the Letters at writrey| while the hearts 
of 'the writers, mult;be ſuppoſed to he wholly. | 
engaged in their ſubjects (The events at the 
time generally dubious).: So that they abound 3 
not only with. critical Situations, but with 
what may be, called, inſtantaneous Deſcriptions, 
and Reflections (proper to be brought home to 
the breaſt of the youthful reader); as alſo witli 
affecting Converſations; many of them written | 
in the OT 1 or dramatic WAY. | 
it. "RA 211; 41 56 211) 3 
WU Math ware vel and affecting, FTE one of 
« the principal characters (Vol, VII. p. 73) 
« mult, be. the Style of thoſe who write in the 
height of a "preſent diſtrèſs; the mind tor: 
« tured. by the pangs of uncertainty (the 
Events then hidden in the womb of Fate); 
« han the dry, nattative, unanimated Style 
+5 of a perſon relating difficulties and dangers' 
« ſurmounted, can be; the Telater bey 
« at eaſe; and if himſelf unmoved by his 


«Own r. not Py ory to 2 ME 
« Reader. 


What will be found to be more particulatly. 
aimed/at in the. following Work, is To warn 
the Inconſiderate and Thoughtleſs of the one 
Sex, againſt the baſe arts and deſigns of ſpecious 
Contrivers of the other To caution Parents 
N 1 undue exerciſe of their natural au- 


JEN | Jy 


thority over their children. in 5 great article 
of Marriage To warn Children againſt pre- 
ferring a Man of Pleaſure to a Man of Probity, 
upon that dangerous but too commonly-re- 
ceived notion, That. a reformed Rake makes tb 
beſt Huſband— But above all, To inveſtigate 
the higheſt and moſt important Doctrines not 
only of Morality, but of Chriſtianity, by ſhew- 
ing them thrown into action in the conduct of 
the worthy characters; while the zuwort hy 
= who ſet thoſe Doctrines at defiance, are con- 
BEI © - as N 0 aig, eee 
. . 


Elon: what "ue been aid, 3 Rea- 
ders will not enter upon the peruſal of the 
Piece before them, as if it were deſigned only: 
to divert and amuſe. It will probably be 
thought tedious to all ſuch as dip into it, ex- 
pecting a light Neve), or tran/itory: Romance ;; 
and look upon Story in it (intereſting! as chat 
is generally allowed to be) as its ſole 2 rather 
than as a vehicle to the Inſtruction. 


Different perſons, as might be expected, 
have been of different opinions, in relation to 
the conduct of the Heroine in particular Si- 
tuations; and ſeveral worthy perſons have ob- 
jected to the general Cataſtrophe, and other 
| Pans: of the Hiſtory. Whatever is thought: 
material 


Hiſtory ; 


PREFACE. 


material of theſe ſhall be taken notice of by 
way of -PosTScR1PT, at the conclufion of the 


xt 


for this Work being addreſſed to 


the Public as a Hiſtory of Life and Manners, 
thoſe parts of it'which are propoſed to carry 
with them the force of an Example, ought to 


r 


be as unobjectible as is confiſtent with the 
d:/ign of the whole, and with human nature, 


> 
44 
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"NAMES of te Paiycrra Pratons, © 
Mib Clare Harlow 


A young Lady of great r Merit. 


ert Lovelace, Eq; Her Admirer, _, 1 
es, Harlowe, oe Father of Clatiſe. 4 
rs. Harlowe, His. Lady. —Y —_—_—T 50 
James Harlowe, © Their only 800. n x * 
Arabella, _ | Their elder Daughter, 21 et los 
Jobn Harlowe, Eſq;/ Elder Brother of 7. Harlowe, ſen. K. 
Antony Har late, Third Brother. f 7 
An Admirer o Clarids, fay wy b 
Roger Solmes, Eſq, | #3 Friends, . 4 9 ** be 
Mrs. Hervey, Half. ſiſter of Mrs. 7" "Ree e 
Miſs Dolly Hervey, Her Daughter. 1 
A Woman of great Piety and Diſcretion, whe 
Mrs. Judith Norton, _ a principal Share in the Education of 
ariſſa. 
Col. Vm. Morden, A near Relation of the Harlowes. 

. The moſt intimate Friend, Companion, and 
Mifs Howe, Correſpondent of Clariſſa, ; 
Mrs. Howe, Her Mother, 

Charles Hickman, An Admirer of Miſs Howe, 

Lord M, 12 Uncle to Mr. Lovelace. 

Lady Sarab Sadlier 

Lady Berry W excl [ Half-ſiters of Lord M. 

Miſs Charl. Montague, 5 

Miſs Patty Montague, Irre of the ſame Nobleman. 
Dr. Lewen, A worthy Divine. 

Mr, Elias Brand, "A pedantie young Clergyman. 

Dro Bhs - An humane Phyficien, 

Mr. Goddard, An 7 and ſkilful Apothecary, 
Pobn Belfard, Eſq; n s principal Intimate and Con- 
Richard Mowbray, 

Thomas Doleman, Eſqrs. Libertine Friends of Mr, Lovelace, 
James Tourville, w_ 
Thomas Belton, . N 
Mrs, More, A 2 keeping a Lodging - houſe at Ham- 
Miſs Rawlins, A notable young Gentlewoman there, 
Mrs, Bevis, A lively young Widow of the ſame Place, 
Mrs. Sinclair The pretended Name of a private Brothel- 

S keeper at London. 

Capt. Tomlin The aſſumed Name of a vile Pander to the 
apt. Tomlinſon, Debaucheries of Mr, Lovelace. | 
Sally Martin, Aſſiſtants of, and Partners with, the inſa · 
Polly Horton, mous Sinclair, | 
Derces — An artful Servant at the vile Houſe, 
CAE! | 
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"LETTER I. B 4 
Mi jo AxxA e To * KAN Hanrowz. — 


| Jan. 10. L 
be AM extremely concerned, my ; deareſt N 
725 Friend, for the diſturbances that have | "1 
T happened. in your Family. Lknow how | 
it muſt hurt you to become the ſubject 
d of the public talk: And yet upon an. 
ocealian, 10 generally known, it is impoſſible but that 
whatever relates to a young Lady whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
ce. merits have made her the public care, ſhould engage N 
thet- every-body's attention. 1 long to have'the particulars „ 
the from yourſelf; and of the uſage I am told you receiye. 
upon an accident you could not help; and in which, 
as far as can learn, the Sufferer was the Aggreſſor. 
Mr. Diggs, the Surgeon, whom I ſent for at the. 
ficſt hearing of the Rencounter, to. enquire, for your 
E * L. I. B, ſake; 


ON» 


inf a · 


2 The HISTORY of Vol. 1. 
ſake, how your Brother was, told me, That there 
Was no danger from the Wound, if there were none 
from the Fever; which it ſeems has been increaſed 
by the perturbation of his fpirits. ' 1 OW 
Mr. Wyerley drank Tea with us yeſterday ; and 
tho' he is far from being partial to Mr. Lovelace, as 
it may be well ſuppoſed, yet both he and Mr. Symmes 
blame your family for the treatment they gave him 
when he went in perſon to enquire after your Bro- 
ther's health, and to expreſs his concern for what 
had happened. «bak | 
They ſay, That Mr. Lovelace could not avoid 
drawing his Sword : And that either your Brother's 
unſkilfulneſs or paſſion left him from the very firſt 
paſs entirely in his power. N 

This, I am told, was what Mr. Lovelace ſaid 
upon it; retreating as he ſpoke: © Have a care, 
< Mr, Harlowe—Your violence puts you out of 
your defence, You give me too much advan- 
* tage. For your Siſter's ſake, I will paſs by every 
© thing —if— in 4. 

But this the more provoked his raſhneſs, to lay 
himſelf open to the advantage of his adverſary— 
Who, after a ſlight wound given him in the arm, 
took away his Sword. | at C159 

T here are people who love not your Brother, be- 
cauſe of his natural impertouſneſs and fierce and un- 
controulable temper : Theſe ſay, That the young 
gentleman's paſſion was abated on ſeeing his blood 
guſh plentifully down his arm; and that he received 
the generous offices of his adverſary (who helped him 
off with his coat and waiſtcoat, and bound up his 
arm, till the ſurgeon could come) with ſuch patience, 
as was far from making a viſit afterwards from that 
adverſary to enquire after his health, appear either 
inſulting or improper. 143 i 
Be this as it may, every- body pities you. So ſteady, 
fo uniform in your conduct: do deſirous, as you al- 

1 ways 


- 


p 


Let. 1. Clarifla Harlowe. 2 
ways ſaid, of ſliding through life to the end of it un- 
noted; and, as I may add, nat wiſhing to be obſerved 
even for your ſilent benevolence ; ſufficiently happy 
in the noble conſciouſneſs which attends it: Rather 
uſeful than glaring, your deſerved motto; tho? now, 
to your regret, puſhed into blaze, as I may ſay : and 
yet blamed at home for the faults of others—How 
muſt ſuch a virtue ſuffer on every hand !—Yet it 
muſt. be allowed, that your preſent trial is but pro- 
partioned to your prudence, F 
As all your friends without-doors are apprehenſive 
that ſome other unhappy event may reſult from ſa 


violent a contention, in which it ſeems the Families 


on both ſides are now engaged, I muſt defire you ta 
enable me, on the authority of your own informa- 
tion, to do you occalional juſtice. . 8 
My Mother, and all of us, like the reſt of the world, 
talk of nobody but you on this occaſion, and of the 
conſequences which may follow from the reſentments 
"my man of Mr. Lovelace's ſpirit z who, as he gives 
out, has been treated with high indignity by your 
Uncles. My Mother will have it, that you eannot 
now, with any decency, either fee him, or correſpond 
with him. She is a good deal prepoſſeſſed by your 
Uncle Antony ; who occaſtonally calls upon us, as 
you know; and on this Rencounter, has repreſented 
to her the crime which it would be in a Siſter to en- 
courage a man who is to wade into her favour (this 
was his expreſſion) thro” the blood of her Brother, 
Write to me therefore, my dear, the whole of your 
ſtory from the time that Mr. Lovelace was firſt intro- 
duced into your family ; and particularly an account 
of all that paſſed between him and your Ker; about 
which there are different reports ; ſome peeple fcru- 
pling not to inſinuate that the younger Siſter has ſtolen 
a Lover from the elder: And pray write in fo full a 
manner as may ſatisfy thoſe who know not ſo much of 
your affairs as I do, If -— unhappy — 
2 pg" 677 19" 


4 The His TORY of Vol. f. 
fall out from the violence of ſuch ſpirits as you have 
to deal with, your account of all. things previous te 
it will be your beſt juſtification, 

You ſee what you draw upon yourſelf by excel- 
ling all your Sex.. Every individual of it who knows 
you, or has heard of you, ſeems to think you an- 
ſwerable to her for your conduct in points ſo very 
delicate and concerning. 

Every eye, in ſhort, is upon you with the expecta- 
tion of an example, I wiſh to heaven you were at 
liberty to purſue your own methods : All would 
then, I dare ſay, be eaſy, and honourably ended, 
But I dread your directors and directreſſes; for 
your Mother, admirably well qualified as ſhe is to 
lead, muſt ſubmit to be led. . Your Siſter and Bro- 
ther will certainly put you out of your courſe. 

But this is a point you will not permit me to ex- 
patiate upon: pardon. me therefore, and J have done. 
Vet, why ſhould [| ſay, Pardon me? When your 
Concerns are my Concerns? When your Honour is 
my Honour? When I love you, as never woman 
loved another? And when you have allowed of that 
Concern and of that Love; and have for years, which 
in perſons ſo young may be called many, ranked in 
the firſt claſs of your friends, 1 

Your ever grateful and affectianate, 
| ANNA Howe? | 


Will you oblige me with a copy of the Preamble 
10 the clauſes in your Grandfather's Will in 
your favour ; and allow me to ſend it to my 
Aunt Harman 2 is very deſirous to ſee it. 
Vet your character has ſo charmed her, that, 
tho' a ſtranger to you perſonally, ſhe aſſents to 
the preference given you in that Will, before 
ſhe knows the Teſtator's reaſons for giving you 
that preference, 


LE F. 


1 
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LETTER II. 
Miſs Crarissa HAnTO.w] E, To Miſs Howe, 

Harlotwe- Place, Jan. 1 3. 
OW you oppreſs me, my deareſt friend, witty 
your politeneſs ! I cannot doubt your ſincerity; 
but you ſhould take care, that you give me not reaſon 
from your kind partiality to call in queſtior-your judg- 
ment. You do not diſtinguiſh that I take many admi- 
rable hints from you, and have the art to paſs them 
upon you for my on: For in alt you do, in all you 
ſay, nay, in your very looks (ſo animated !) you give 
leflons to one who loves you and obſerves you as I 
love and obſerve you, without knowing that you do- 

So, pray, my dear, be more-ſparing of your praiſe for 
the ſuture, left after this confeſſion we ſhould ſuſpect 
that you ſecretly intend. to praiſe yourſelf; while you; 
would be thought only to commend another.. 
Our Family has indeed been ſtrangely diſcompo- 
ſed. — Diſcompoſed !-—It has been in tumults, ever 
fnce the unhappy tranſaction ; and I have borne alt 
the blame; yet ſhould have had too much concern 
from myſelf, had 1 been mote Juſtly ſpared. by: 
every one elſe. * ein FOIA TIPS, 
For, whether it be owing to a faulty impatience,, 
having been too indulgently treated to be enured to- 
blame, or to the regret I have to hear thoſe cenſured 
on my account whom it is my duty to vindicate; I 

have ſometimes wiſhed, that it had pleaſed God to 

have taken me in my laſt fever, when I had every- 
body's love and good opinion; but oftener that I 
had never been: diſtinguiſhed by my Grandfather as 
I was: Since that diſtinction. has eſtranged from 
me my Brother's and Siſter's affections; at leaſt, 
has raiſed a jealouſy with regard to the apprehend- 
ed favour of my two Uncles, that now-and- then 

overſhadows their Love. 1 


* 


e 
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My Brother being happily recovered of his fever, 
and his wound in a hopeful way, altho' he has not yet 
ventured abroad, I will be as particular as you deſire 
in the little hiſtory you demand of me. But Heaven 
forbid that any-thing ſhould ever happen which may 
require it to be produced for the purpoſe you mention 

1 will begin, as you command, with Mr. Love- 
lace's addreſs to my Siſter; and be as brief as poſſi- 
ble. I will recite facts only; and leave you to judge 
of the truth of the report raiſed that the younger 
Siſter has robbed- the elder. 

It was in purſuance of a conference between Lord 
M. and my Uncle Antony, that Mr. Lovelace [my 
Father and Mother not forbidding] paid his reſpects 
to my Siſter Arabella, My Brother was then in 
Scotland, buſying himſelf in viewing the condition 


_ of the conſiderable Eſtate which was left him there 


by his generous Godmother, together with one as 
conſiderable in Yorkſhire, I was alſo abſent at my 


Pry-houſe, as it is*called (a), buſied in the ac- 


counts relating to the Eftate which my Grandfather 
had the goodneſs to deviſe to me; and which once 
a year was left to my inſpection, altho' I have given 
the whole into my F. ather's power. 

My Siſter made me a viſit there the day after 
Mr. Lovelace had been introduced; and ſeemed. 
highly pleaſed with the gentleman. His birth, his 
fortune in poſſeſſioſſ, a clear 200017. a year, as Lord 
M. had aſſured my Uncle; preſumptive heir to that 
Nobleman's large Eſtate: His great expectations 
from Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Lawrence; 
who with his Uncle intereſted themſelves very warm- 


| ly (he being the laſt of his line) to ſee him married. 


(a) Her Grandfather, in order to invite her to him as often as her 
other friends would ſpare her, indulged her in erecting and fitting up 
a Dairy- houſe in her own taſte, When finiſhed, it was ſo much ad- 
mired for its elegant ſimplicity and convenience, that the whole Seat - 
(before, of old time, from its fituation, called The Grove) Nat gene- 
rally knowa by the name of The Dairy-bouſe, Her Grandfather,in. 
particular was fond of having it ſe called, ö 
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© So handſome a man !—O her beloved Clary!“ 
(for then ſhe was ready to love me dearly, from the 
overflowings of her good humour on his account ]) 

© He was but too handſome a man for her /—Were 
ſhe but as amiable as Somebody, there would be a 
probability of holding his affections— For he was 
© wild, ſhe heard; very wild, very gay; loved in- 
« trigue—But he was young; @ man of ſenſe : Would 

«© ſee his error, could the but have patience with his 

« faults, if his faults were not cured by Marriage.” 
Thus ſhe ran-on; and then wanted me to fee 
© the charming man, as ſhe called him.—Again 
concerned, © that ſhe was not handſome enough 
for him; With, A ſad thing, that the man ſhould 

© have the advantage of the woman in that particu- 
© lar ! But then, ſtepping to the glaſs, ſhe compli+ 
mented herſelf, * That ſhe was very well: That there 
were many women deemed paſſable who were in- 
ferior to herſelf : That ſhe'avas always thquggt 
comely ; and Comelineſs, let her tell nie, having 
not ſo much to loſe as Beauty had, would hold, 
when that would evaporate or fly off :=-Nay, for 
that matter” [and again ſhe turned to the glaſs] 
her features were not irregular; her eyes not at 
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; all amiſs.” And I remember my were more than 
| uſually brilliant at that time.—* Nothing, in ſhort, 
© to bs found fault with, tho' nothing very engag- 
ing ſhe doubted—Was there, Clary.” 11 
6 Excuſe me, my dear, I never was thus particular 
. before; no, not to you. Nor would I now have writ- 
5 ten thus freely of a Siſter, but that ſhe makes a me- 
1 rit to my Brother of diſowning that ſhe ever liked 
1 bim; as I ſhall mention hereafter: And then you 
T will always have me give you minute deſcriptions, A 
1 nor ſuffer me to paſs by the air and manner in which a 
it things are ſpoken that are to be taken notice of; 
— rightly obſerving, that air and manner often expreſs 
ny more than the accompanying words. 3% 1 
g 2 J con- 
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1 congtatalated her upon her proſpects. She re- 
ceived my compliments with a great deal of ſelſ- 
complacen | "oe 

She liked the gentleman. till more at his next viſit; 
and yet he made no particular addreſs to ber, altho' 
an opportunity was given him for it. This was won- 
dered at, as my Uncle had introduced him into our 
family declaredly as a viſiter to my Siſter, But as 
we ate ever ready to make excuſes when in good hu - 
mour with ourſelves for the perhaps not unwilful 
Nights of thoſe whoſe approbation we wiſh to en- 
gage; ſo my Sifter found out a reaſon much to Mr. 
Lovelace's advantage for his not improving the op= 
portunity that was given him.—It was baſhfulneſs, 
truly, in him. [Baſhfulneſs in Mr, Loyelace, my. 
dear !]—Indeed, gay and lively as he is, he has not 
the Lech of an impudent man. But I fancy, it is 
many, many years ago ſince he was baſhful. | 
Thus, however, could my. Siſter make it out 
Upon her word, ſhe believed Mr, Lovelace deſerved. 
not the bad character he had as to women,-He 
was really, to her thinking, a mede/} man, He 
would, have ſpoken out, ſhe believed; but once or 
twice as he ſeemed to intend to do fo, C4 was under: 
16 agreeable a confuſion | Such a profound reſpect. 
© he ſeemed to ſhew her]! A perfect reverence, ſhe 
© thought: She loved dearly that a man in court- 
« ſhip mode ſhew a reverence to his miſtreſs' 80 
indeed we all do, I believe: And with reaſon ; 
fince, if I may judge from what I have ſeen in many 
families, there is little enough of it ſhewn after- 
wards, —And- ſhe told my Aunt Hervey, that ſhe 
would be a little leſs upon the reſerve next time he 
came: © She was not one of thoſe Flirts, not ſhe, 
© who would give pain to a perſon that deſerved to 
© be well-treated ; and the more pain for the great- 
© neſs of his value for her.'—l wiſh ſhe had not 
Somebody whom I love in her eye. 15 

| n 
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In his third viſit, Bella governed herſelf by this 
kind and conſiderate principle: 80 that, accordin 
to her own account of the matter, the man 44 
have ſpoken out. — But he was fttlÞbaſhfiul > He was 
not able to overcome this whſeaſoriable reverente. So 
this viſit went off as the former. 

But now ſhe began to be diſſatisfied with him. She 
compared his general character with This his particu- 
lar behaviour to her; and having never been courted 
before, owned herſelf puzzled how to deal with ſo» 
odd a Lover. What did the man mean, ſhe won-- 
deted ? Had not her Uncle brought him declarediy 


as a Suiter to her ?—lt could not be baſhfulneſs 


(now ſhe thought of it) ſince he might have opened 
c his mind to her Uncle, if he wanted courage to ſpeak - 
directly to- ber.—Not that ſhe cared much for the 
man neither: But it was right, ſurely, that a woman 
ſhould be put out of doubt eariy as to a man's in- 
c tentions in ſuch a caſe as This, from his own mouth. 
But, truly, ſhe had begun to think, that he was 
more ſolicitous to cultivate her ammd's good opi- 
nion, than hers /——Every-body, ſhe owned, admired ' 
her Mother's converſation ; but he was miſtaken if 
he thought reſpect to her Mother only would do 
with her. And then, for his own ſake, ſurely he 
ſhould put it into her power to be complaiſant to 
him, if he gave her reaſon to approve of him. 
This diſtant behaviour, ſhe muſt take upon her to 
© ſay, was the more extraordinary, as he continued 
< his viſits, and declared himſelf extremely deſirous 
© to cultivate a friendſhip with the whole Family; 
© and as he could have no doubt about her ſenſs, if 
* ſhe might take upon her to join her own with the- 
general opinion; he having taken great notice of, 
„and admired many of her good things as they fell 
from her lips. Reſerves were painful, ſhe kt. 
© needs ſay, to open and free ſpirits, like hers: Andi 
6-yet ſhe muſt tell my Aunt” (to whom all this was 
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directed) * that ſhe ſhoyld never forget what ſhe 
© owed to her Sex, and to herſelf, were Mr. Lover 
© Jace as unexceptionable in his morals as in Eis fi- 
gute, and were he to urge his ſuit ever ſo warmly,” 
Il was not of her council. I was Rill abſent; And 
it was agreed upon between my Aunt Hervey and 
her, that ſhe was to be quite ſolemn and ſhy in his 
next viſit, if there were not a peculiarity in his ad- 
dreſs to her. . | 
But my Siſter it ſeems had not conſidered the mat- 
ter well. This was not the way, as it proved, to 
be taken, for matters of mere emif/un, with a man of 
Mr, Lovelace's penetration. Nor with au man; 
ſince if love has not taken root deep enough to cauſe 
it to ſhoot out into declaration, if an opportunity be 
fairly given for it, there is little room to expect, that 
the blighting winds of anger or reſentment will bring 
it forward. Then my poor Siſter is not naturally 
good-humoured, This is too well-known a truth 
for me to endeavour to conceal- it, eſpecially from 
you. You muſt therefore, I doubt, have appeared 
to great diſadvantages when ſhe aimed to be worſe- 
tempered than ordinary. 
How they managed it in their next converſation I 
know not. One would be tempted to think by the 
iſſue, that Mr. Lovelace was ungenerous enough to 
ſeek the occaſion given (a), and toimprove it. Yet he 
thought fit to put the queſtion too :—But, ſhe ſays, 
it was not till, by ſome means or other (ſhe knew 
not how) he had wrought her up to ſuch a pitch of 
diſpleaſure with him, that it was impoſſible for her to 
xecover herſelf at the inſtant. Nevertheleſs he re- 
urged his queſtion, as expecting a definitive anſwer, 
without waiting for the return of her temper, or en- 
 deavouring to mollify her; ſo that ſhe was under a 
neceſſity of perſiſting in her denial : Yet gave him 
(a) See Mr, Lovelace's Letter, Ne xzxxi, in which he briefly ac · 
Counts for his conduct in this affair, 
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reaſon to think ſhe did not diſlike his addreſs, only 
the manner of it; his court er. to 
ber Mother than to hetfelf, as if tie was ſure of $ep 
conſent at any tige. 3 Na £44; 
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© change her Stite.—Exceediogy happy as ſhe was: 
< She never could be happier!” And ſuch-like con- 
ſenting negatives, as I may call them, and yet not in- 
tend a reflection upon my Siſter ; For what can any 
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oung creature in the like circumſtances ſay, when ſhe - 


is not ſure but a too ready eonſent may ſubject her to 
the flights of a Sex that generally values a bleſſing 
either more or leſs as it is obtained with difficulty or 
eaſe? Miſs Biddulph's anſwer to a copy of verſes 
from a gentleman, reproaching our Sex as aQing in 
diſguiſe, is not a bad one, altho' you perhaps may 


think it too acknowledging for the female characters 


Ungen'rous Sex !—To ſcorn us, if we're kind 
And yet upbraid us, if we ſeem ſevere | 

Do You, tencourage us ta tell our mind, 
Your ſelves put off diſguiſe, and be ſincere. 

You talk of Coguetry !-—Your own falſe hearts 
Compel our Sex to ad? diſſembling parts. | 
Here I am obliged ta lay down my pen. I will 

ſoon reſume it. n 


LITT E N HE... 
Miſi CLaris8a HARLOwE, To Ai Howe, 


| Jan. 13, 14. 
| AN D thus, as Mr. Lovelace thought fit to take it, 
had he his anſwer from my Siſter. It was with 
very great regret, as he pretended [I doubt the man 
is an hypocrite, my dear] that he acquieſced in it. 


© So much determinedneſs; ſuch a noble firmneſs in 
* my Siſter; that there "_ ＋ hope of prevailing upon 


* 
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of her plea; to Wit, A difinclination to- 
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< her to alter ſentiments ſhe had adopted on full con- 
* {ideration.” He fighed; as Hella told us, when he 
took his leave of her : © Profoundly fighed ; graſped 
* her hand, and kiſſed it with /#< an ardor— With- 
* drew with ſuch an air of ſolemn reſpe&t—She had 
- * him then before her. — She could almoſt find in 
her heart, altho' he had yexed her, to pity him.“ 
A good intentional preparative to Love, this pity ;. 
ſince, at the time, the little thought that he would 
not renew his offer. | | 


if | | He waited on my Mother after he had taken leave 
| of Bella, and reported his ill fucceſs in fo reſpectful. 


à manner, as well with regard to my Siſter, as to the 
whole Family, and with fo much concern that he 
was not accepted as a relation to it, that it left upon. 
them all (my Brother being then, as I have ſaid, in 
Scotland) impreſſions in his favour, and a belief that 
this matter would certainly be brought on again. 
But Mr. Lovelace going up directly to town, where 
he ſtayed a whole fortnight, and meeting there with, 
my Uncle Antony, to whom he "regretted his. 
Niece's cruel reſolution ngt to change her State; 
it was ſeen that there was a Total end of the affair. 
My Siſter was not wanting to herſelf on this occa- 
Hon. She made a virtue of neceſſity; and the man. 
Was quite another man with her. A vain creature! 
* too well knowing his advantages: Yet thoſe not: 
* what ſhe had conceived them to be !--Cool'and: 
warm by fits and ſtarts; an ague-like Lover. A. 
«. {ſteady man, a man of virtue, a man of morals, was 
worth a thouſand of ſuch gay flutterers. Her Siſter. 
Clary might think it worth her while perhaps to try 
to engage ſuch a man: She had patience : She was. 
'© miſtreſs of perſuaſion ; and indeed, to do the girl. 


9 4 Juſtice, had ſomething of a perſon : But as for her, 
. ' '*©. the would not have a man of whoſe heart ſhe could 
hy | '* not be ſure for one moment; no, not for the 


world: And moſt fincerely glad was ſhe that ſhe 
had rejected him. 3 But 
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But when Mr. Lovelace returned into the pountry, 
he thought fit to viſit my Father and Mother hope- 
ing, as he told them, that, however unhappy he had 
been in the rejection of the wiſhed-for alliance; he 
might be allowed to keep up an acquaintance and 
friendſhip with a family which he ſhould always re- 
ſpect. And then unhappily as I may ſay, was * at 
home and preſent. 

It was immediately obſerved, that his attention 


was fixed on me, My Siſter, as ſoon as he was 


gone, in a ſpirit of bravery, ſeemed deſirous to- 
promote his addreſs, ſhould it be tendered, , 

My Aunt Hervey was there; and was pleaſed 'to. 
ſay, We ſhould make the fineſt couple in England 
if my Siſter had no objection. —No, indeed! with a 
haughty toſs, was my Siſter's reply—It would be 
from if ſhe had, after the denial ſhe had given 
him upon full deliberation. 

My Mother declared, That her vilty diſlike of his 
alliance with either Daughter, was on account of 
his reputed faulty morals. 

My Uncle Harlowe, That his Daughter Clary, as 
he delighted to call me from childhood, would re- 
form him if any woman in the world could, 

My Uncle Antony gave his approbation in high 
terms: But referred, as my Aunt had done, to nf 
diſter, g | 

She repeated her atem of bim and declared, 
that were there not another Man in England, ſhe 
would not have him. She Was ready, on the con- 
trary, ſhe could affure them, to reſign her preten- 
lions under hand and ſeal, if Mifs Clary were taken 
with his tinſel; and if every one elſe apptoved of 
his addteſs to the girl. 

My Father indeed, after a log ſilenee, being urged 
by my Uncle Antony to ſpeak his mind, ſaid, That he 
had a letter from his Son, on his hearing of Mr.. 
Loyclace's viſits to his Daughter Arabella; which he 

had 
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had not ſhewm to any- body but my Mother, that, 
treaty being at an end when he received it; That i 
this Letter he expreſſed great diſlike to an alliance 
with Mr. Lovelace on the ſcore of his Immoralities: 
That he knew indeed, there was an old grudge be- 
tween them; but that, being deſirous to prevent all 
occaſions of diſunion and animaſity in his family, he 
would ſuſpend the declaration of his own mind till 
his Son arrived, and till he had heard his further ob- 
jections: That he was the more inclined to make 
his Son this compliment, as Mr, Lovelace's general 
character gave but too much ground for his Son's 
diſlike of him; adding, That he had heard (So, he 
ſuppoſed, had every one) that he was a very extra- 
vagant man; that he had contracted debts in his 
travels: And indeed, he was pleaſed to ſay, he had 
the air of a ſpendthrift. ge 

Theſe particulars I had partly from my Aunt 
Hervey, and partly from my Siſter ; för I was call- 
ed out as ſoon as the ſubject was entered upon. 
When I, returned, my Uncle Antony aſked me, 
How 7 ſhould like Mr. Lovelace t Every-body ſaw, 
he was pleaſed to ſay, that I had made a conqueſt. 

I immediately anſwered, That I did not like him 
at all: He ſeemed to have too good an opinion both 
of his perſon and parts, to have any great regard to 
his Wife, let him marry whom he would. 

My Sifter darticularly was pleaſed with this an- 
ſwer, and confirmed it to be juſt; with a compli- 
ment to my judgment—PFor it was hers. $8 

But the very next day Lord M. came to Harlowe- 
place [I was then abſent]; and in his Nephew's 
name made a propoſal in form; declaring, That it 
was the ambition of all his family to be related to 
ours: And he hoped his Kinſman would not have 
ſuch an anſwer on the part of the younger Siſter, as 
he had on that of the elder. — 2 

In ſhort, Mr, Lovelace's viſits were * — 

die 
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thoſe of a muh Wo Had not deſerved ſrefpect from 


cur Family; but as to his addreſs to me, with a re- 


ſetvation, as above, on my Father's part, that he 
would detefmine nothing without his Son. My diſ- 
cretion as to the reſt was confided in: For ſtill I 
had the ſame objections as to the man: nor would 
J, when we were better acquainted, hear any thing 
but general talk from him; giving him no oppor- 
tunity of converſing with me in private. 

He bore this with a reſignation little expected 
from his natural temper, which is generally report- 
ed to be quick and haſty; unuſed it ſeems from 
childhood to check or controul. A caſe too com- 
mon in conſiderable families where there is an onl 
Son: And his Mother never had any other child, 
But, as I have heretofore told you, I could perceive 
notwithſtanding this reſignation, that he had ſo good 
an opinion of himſelf, as not to doubt, that his per- 
ſon and accompliſhments would inſenſibly engage 
me: And could That be once done, he told my 
Aunt Hervey, he ſhould hope, from ſo ſteady a tem- 
per, that his hold in my affections would be durable: 
While my Siſter accounted for his patienee in ano- 
ther manner, which would perhaps have” had more 
force if it had come from a perſon leſs prejudiced : 
That the man was not fond of marrying at all: 
© That he might perhaps have half-a- ſcore miſtreſ- 
ſes; ami that delay might be as convenient for 
© his roving, as for my well-aed. indifference.— 
That was her kind expreſſion. 

Whatever was his motive for a patience ſo gene- 
rally believed to be out of his uſual character, and 
where the object of his addreſs was ſuppoſed to be of 
fortune conſiderable enough to engage his warmeſt 
attention, he certainly eſcaped many mortifications by 
it : For while my Father ſuſpended his approbation till 
my Brother's arrival, Mr. Lovelace received. from 


every one thoſe civilities which were due to his birth: 
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And altho' we heard from time to time reports to his 
diſadvantage with regard to morals; yet could we 

not queſtion him upon them without giving him 
greater advantages in his-own'opinion than the ſi- 
tuation he was in with us would juſtify to pru-- 
dence; ſince it was much more likely that his ad- 
dreſs would not be allowed of, than that it would. 

And thus was he admitted to converſe with our: 
family almoſt. upon his own terms; for while my 
friends faw nothing in his behaviour but What was 
extremely reſpectful, and obferyed in him no vio- 
lent importuaity, they ſeemed to have taken a great 
liking to his converſation: While I conſidered him 
only as a common gueſt when he came; and thought 
myſelf no more concerned in his viſits, nor at his- 
entrance and departure, than any other of the family. 
But this indifference on my fide was the means of 
procuring him one very great advantage; ſince upon 
it was grounded that correſpondence by Letters which 
ſucceeded ;—and which, had it been to be begun when 
the family animoſity broke out, would never have been 
entered into on my part. The occaſion was this : 
My Uncle Hervey has a young gentleman en- 
truſted to his care, whom he has thoughts of ſend- 
iog abroad a year or two hence, to make the Grand 
Tour, as it is called; and finding” Mie Lovelace 
could give a good account of every- thing neceſſary 
for a young traveller to obferve upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion, he defired him to write down a deſcription of 
the Courts and Countries he had vilited, and what 
was molt worthy of curioſity in them. | 
He conſented, on condition that I would dire his 
ſuvjeRs, as he called it: And as every one had heard 
his manner of writing commended ; and thought his 
narratives might be agreeable amuſements in winter 
evenings; and that he could have no opportunity par- 
ticularly to addreſs me in them, fince they were to 
be read in full aſſembly before they were given to 
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the young gentleman, I made the leſs ſeruple to write, 
and to make obſervations, and put queſtions for our 
further infor nation Still the leſs perhaps as I love 
writing ; and thoſe who do, are fond, you know, of 
occaſions to uſe the pen: And then, having every; 
one's conient, and my Uncle Hervey's deſire that 
I would write, I thought that if I had been the only 
ſcrupulous perſon, it would have ſhewn a particularity! 
that a vain man might conſtrue to his advantage; and 
which my Sitter would not fail to animadvert upon. 

You have ſeen ſome of theſe Letters; and have 
been pleaſed with his account of perfons, places, and 
things; and we have both agreed, that he was no! 
common obſerver- upon what he had ſeen. - 

My Siſter herſelf allowed that the man had a Nor Gong 
able knack of writing and deſcribing ; And my Fa- 
ther, who had been abroad in his youth, ſuid, 'Fhat' 
his remarks were curious, and ſhewed- bim to be a 
perion of reading, judgment, and taſte,” 

Thus was a kind of correſpondence begun between 
him and me, with general apptobation ; while every 
one wondered at, and was pleaſed with, his patient: 
veneration of me; for ſo they called it. However, iti 
was not doubted but he would ſoon be more impor- 
tunate, ſince his viſits were more frequent, and he 
acknowledged to my Aunt Hervey a paſſion for me, 
accompanied with an awe that he had never known 
before; to which he attributed what he called his but 
ſeeming acquieſcence with my Father's; pleaſure, and 
the diſtance I kept him at. And yet, my dear, this: 
may be his uſual manner of behaviour to our Sex 3 
tor had not my Siſter at firſb all his reverence @ ©) 

Mean time, my Father, expecting his importunityg 
kept in readineſs the reports he had heard in his diſ- 
favour, to charge them upon him then, as ſo many 
objections to his addreſs. And it was highly agreeable» 
to me, that he did ſo: It would have been ſtrange if; 
it were not; lace the perſon. who could reject Mr. 

Wyerley 8 
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Wyerley's addreſs for the ſake of his free opinions, 
muſt have been inexcuſable, had ſhe not, rejected 
anothei's for his freer practices. | | 
But I ſhould own, that in the Letters he ſent me 
upon the general ſubject, he more than once incloſed 
a particular one, declaring | his paſſionate regards for 
me, and complaining with fervour enough, of my re- 
ſerves ; But of theſe I took not the leaſt notice; for, 
as I had not written to him at all, but upon a ſubject 
fo general, I thought it was but right to let what he 
wrote upon one ſo particular paſs off as if I had never 
ſeen it; and the rather, as I was not then at liberty 
(from the approbation his Letters met with) to break 
off the correſpondence, unleſs I had aſſigned the true 
reaſon for doing ſo. Beſides, with all his reſpectful 
aſſiduities, it was eaſy to obſerve (if it had not been 
his general character) that his temper is naturally 
haughty and violent; and J had ſeen too much of 
that untractable ſpirit in my Brother to like it in one 
who hoped to be ſtill more nearly related to me. 
I had a little ſpecimen of this temper of his upon 
the very occaſion I have mentioned: For after he 
had ſent me a third particular Letter with the gene- 
ral one, he aſked me the next time he came to Har- 
lowe Place; If I had not received ſuch a one from 
him ?—I told him I ſhould never anſwer one fo 
ſent; and that I had waited for ſuch an occaſion as 
he had now given me, to tell him ſo : I defired him 
therefore not to write again on the ſubject; aſſuring 
him, that if he did, I would return both, and never 
write another line to him. 

You can't imagine how ſaucily the man look'd ; 
as if, in ſhort, he was diſappointed that he had not 
made a more ſenſible impreſſion upon me: Nor, when 
he recollected himſelf (as he did immediately), what 
a viſible ſtruggle it coſt him to change his haughty 
airs for more placid ones. But I took no notice of 
either ; for I thought it beſt to convince him, * 
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coolneſs and indifference with which I repulſed his 
forward hopes (at the ſame time intending to avoid 
the affectation of pride or vanity) that he was not 
conſiderable enough in my eyes to make me take 
over-ready offence at what he ſaid, or at his — 4 
looks: In other words, that I had not value enoug 
for him to treat him with peculiarity either b 
ſmiles or frowns. Indeed he had cunning enoug 
to give me, undeſignedly, a piece of inſtruction - 
which taught me this caution 3 for he had ſaid in 
converſation once, That if a man could not make 
* a woman in courtſhip own herſelf pleaſed with 
© him, it was as much and oftenſimes more to his 
< purpoſe to make her angry with him.“ | 
| muſt break off here. But will continue the ſub- 
je the very firſt opportunity. Mean time, I am 
Your moſt affettionate Friend and Servant, 
CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTEIXN N. 
Miſs Clartssa HarLowe, To Miſs Howe. 


Jan. 18. 
80 CH, my dear, was the ſituation Mr. Lovelace 
and I were in when my Brother arrived from 
Scotland. a AY 

The moment Mr, Lovelace's viſits were mention- 

ed to him,' he, without either heſitation or apology, 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of them, , He found 
great flaws in his character; and took the liberty to 
ſay in ſo many words, That he wondered how it 
came into the heads of his Uncles to encourage ſuch 
a man for either of his Siſters : At the ſame lime fe- 
turning his thanks to my Father for declining his 
conſent till he arrived, in ſuch a manner, I thought, . 
as a Superior would do, when he commended an Infe- . 
rior for having well performed his duty in his abſence. ; 
bie Janke ai ae Aa r OP BRO: 
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fame, and by what he had known of him at Col- 
lege; declaring, That he had ever hated him ; 
ever ſhould hate him; and would never own him 
for a Brother, or me for a Siſter, if I married him, 

That early antipathy I have heard accounted for 
in this manner: | 

Mr. Lovelace was always noted for his vivacity 
and courage; and no leſs, it feems, for the ſwift and 
furprifing progreſs he made in ab parts of literature: 
For diligence in his ſtudies in the hours of ſtudy, he 
had hardly his equal. This it ſeems was his general 
character at the Univerſity ; and it gained him man 
friends among the more learned; while thoſe who 
did not love him, feared him, by reafon of the offence 
his vivacity made him too ready to give, and of the 
courage he ſhewed in ſupporting the offence when 
given; which procured. him as many. followers as 
he pleaſed: among the miſchievous ſort. No very 
amiable character, you'll ſay, upon the whole. 

But my Brother's temper was not more happy. 
His native haughtineſs could not bear a ſuperiority 
fo vifible; and whom we fear more than love, we 
are not far from hating: And having leſs com- 
mand of his paſſions than the other, he was ever» 


more che ſubject of his perhaps 'mdzcent: ridicule: So 


that they never met without quarrelling: And 
every body, either from love or fear, ſiding with 
his antagoniſt, he had a moſt uneaſy time of it while 
both continued in the ſame College. —It was the 
leſs wonder therefore that a young man who is not 
noted for the gentleneſs of his temper, ſhould re- 


fume an antipathy early begun, and ſo deeply rooted, - 


He found my Siſter, who waited but for the occa« 
fon, ready to join him in his reſentments againſt 
the man he hated. She utterly difclaimed all man- 
ner of regard for him: © Never liked him at all 
« His Eſtate was certainly much incumbered : It was 
« impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; Wang 
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« yoted as he was to his pleaſures. He kept no 
© houſe ; had no equipage: Nobody pretended 
e that he wanted pride: The reaſon therefore was 
« eaſy'to be 2 at. And then did ſhe boat 
of, and my Brother praiſe her for, refuſing bim: 
And both joined on all occaſions to depreciate him, 
and not ſeldom made the occaſions; their diſpleaſure 
againſt him cauſing every ſubject to run into this, if 
it began not with it, 9 2 
I was not ſolicitous to vindicate him when 1 was 
not joined in their reflections. | I told them, I did not 
value him enough to make a difference in the family 
on his account: And as he was ſuppoſed to have given 
too much cauſe for their ill opinion of him, I thought 
he ought to take the conſequence of his on faults. 
Now: and- then indeed, when I obſerved that their 
vehemence carried them beyond all /bounds, of pro- 
bability in their charges againſt him, I thought at 
but juſtice to put in a word for him. But this only 
ſubjected me to reproach, as having a prepoſſeſſion 
in his favour which I would not own. —80 that 
when I could not change the ſubject, I uſed to re- 
tice either to my muſic, or to my cloſet. | 
Their behaviour to him when they could not help 
ſeeing him, was very cold and diſobliging; but as yet 
not directly affrontive. For they were in hopes of 
prevailing upon my Father to forbid his viſits. But, 
as there Was nothing in his behaviour, that might 
warrant ſuch a tteatment of a man of his birth and 
fortune, they ſucceeded not: And then they were 
very earneſt with me to forbid them. I aſked, What 
authority I had to take ſuch a ſtep in my Father's 
houſe; and when my behaviour to him was ſo diſtant, 
that he ſeemed to be as much the gueſt of any other 
perſon of, the family, themſelves excepted, as mine? 
In revenge, they told me, That it was cunning ma- 
nagement between us; and that we both underſtood 
one another better than we pretended to do. And 


at 
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at laſt they gave ſuch a looſe to their paſſions, all of 
a ſudden (a), as I may ſay, that inſtead of withdraw- 
ing, as they uſed to do when he came, they threw 
themſelves in his way purpoſely to affront him. | 

Mr. Lovelace, 'you may believe, very il! brooked 
this: But nevertheleſs contented himſelf to com- 
plain of it to me: -In high terms however, telling 
me, that but for my ſake my Brother's treatment 
of him was not to be borne. | 

I was ſorry for the merit this gave him in his own 
opinion with me: And the more, as ſome of the af- 
fronts he received were too flagrant to be excuſed : ' 
But I told him, That I was determined not to fall 
out with my Brother, if I could help it, whatever 
faults he had : And, fince they could not ſee one 
another with temperg ſhould be glad that he would 
not throw himſelf in my Brother's way; and I was 
ſure my Brother would not ſeek him. | 
He was very much nettled at this anſwer : But 
ſaid, He muſt bear his affronts if I would have it ſo. 
He had been accuſed himſelf of violence in his tem- 
per; but he hoped. to ſhew on this occaſion that he 
had a command of his paſſions which few young men, 
ſo highly provoked, would be able to ſhew ; and 
doubted not but it would be attributed to a proper 
motive by a perſon of my generoſity and penetration. 
My Brother had juſt before, with the approbation 
of my Uncles, employed a perſon related to a diſ- 
charged Bailiff or Steward of Lord M. who had 
had the management of ſome part of Mr. Love - 
lace's affairs (from which he was alſo diſmiſſed by 
him) to enquire into his debts, after his compa- 
nions, into his amours, and the like. 
My Aunt Hervey, in confidence, gave me the fol- 
lowing particulars of what the man ſaid of him. 

That he was a generous Landlord: That he 
() The reaſon of this their more-openly ſhewn animoſity is given 
in Letter xiti, | 


© ſpared 
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< ſpared nothing for ſolid and laſting improvements 
© ypon his Eſtate; and that he looked into his own 
affairs, and underſtood them: That he had been 
< very expenſive when abroad; and contracted a large 
debt (for he made no ſecret of his affairs); yet choſe 
© to limit himſelf to an annual ſum, and to decline 
< equipage, in order to avoid being obliged to his Un- 
«de and Aunts ; from whom he might have what 
money he pleaſed ; but that he was very jealous of 
their controul; had often quarrels with them; and 
treated them ſo freely, that they were all afraid of 
him, However, that his Eftate was never mort- 
gaged, as my Brother had heard it was; his credit 
was always high; and the man believed, he was b 
this time near upon, if not quite, clear of the world. 
© He was a ſad gentleman, he ſaid, as to women ;— 
© If his tenants had pretty daughters, they choſe to 
keep them out of his fight. He believed he kept 
© no particular miſtreſs; for he had heard zewelty, 
that was the man's word, was every-thing with 
him. But for his Uncle's and Aunt's teizings, the 
man fanſied he would not think of marriage: He 
was never known to be diſguifed with liquor; but 
was a great plotter, and a greater writer : 'That he 
© lived a wild life in town, by what he had heard: 
Had Six or Seven companions as bad as himſelf; 
© whom now-and-then he brought down with him; 
* and the country was always glad when they went 
up again. He would have it, thataltho' e q 
© he was good-humour'd ; loy'd as well to take a jeſt 
© as to give one; and would railly himſelf upon oc- 
* caſion the freeſt of any man he ever knew.” 
This was his character from an enemy; for, as my 
«Aunt obſerved, every-thing the man ſaid commend- 
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ol- ably of him came grudgingly, with a uf? needs ſay— 

To de him juſtice, &c. while the contrary was deli- 
he vered with a free good-will. And this character, as 
ven a worſe was expected, tho This was bad enough, not 
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anſwering the end of enquiring after it, my Brother 
and Siſter were more apprehenſive than before, that 
his addreſs would be encouraged, ſince the worſt 
part of it was known, or ſuppoſed, when he was firſt 
introduced to my Siſtet. 

But, with regard to myſelf, I muſt obſerve in his 
disfavour, that notwithſtanding the merit he wanted 
to make with me for his patience upon my Brother's 
ill- treatment of him, I owed him no compliments for 
trying to conciliate with him. Not that I believe it 
would have {ſignified any-thing if he had made ever 
ſuch court either to him or to my Siſter : Yet one 
might have expected from a man of his politeneſs, 
and from his pretenſions, you know, that he would 
have been willing to ry. Inſtead of which, he ſhewed 
ſuch a contempt both of my Brother and Siſter, eſpe- 
cially my Brother, as was conſtrued into a defiance 
of them. And for me to have hinted at an alteration 
in his behaviour to my Brother, was an advantage I 
knew ehe would have been proud of; and which there- 
fore I had no mind to give him. But I doubted not 
that having ſo very. little encouragement from am- 
body, his pride would ſoon take fire, and he would 
.of himſelf diſcontinue his viſits, or go to town ; 
where, till he came acquainted with our family, he 
uſed chiefly to reſide: And in this latter caſe he had 
no reaſon to expect, that I would receive, much leſs 
anſwer, his Letters; the occaſion which had led me 
to receive any of his being by this time over, 

But my Brother's antipathy would not permit him 
to wait for ſuch an event; and after ſeveral exceſſes, 
which Mr. Lovelace ſtill returned with contempt, - 
and a haughtineſs too much like that of the aggreſ- 
ſor, my Brother took upon himſelf to fill up the 

or-way once when he came, as if to oppoſe his 
entrance: And, upon his aſking for me, demanded, 
What his buſineſs was with his Sifter ? e 

The other, with a challenging air, as my * 

| 8 | ſays, 
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ſays, told him, He would anſwer a Gentleman any 
queſtion 3 but he wiſhed that Mr. James Harlowe, 
who had of late given himſelf high airs, would re- 
member that he was not now at College, 05 
Juſt then the good Dr. Lewen, who frequently 
honours me with a vit of Converſation, as he is 
pleaſed to call it, and had parted with me in my own 
parlour, came to the door; and hearing the words, 
interpoſed; both having their hands upon their ſwords: 
And telling Mr. Lovelace where I was, he burſt by 
my Brother, to come to me; leaving him chafing, he 
ſaid, like a hunted boar at bay. „ 3 
This alarmed us all. My Father was pleaſed to 
hint to Mr, Lovelace, that he wiſhed he would diſ- 
continue his viſits, for the peace-ſake of the family : 
And I, by his command, ſpoke a great deal plainer, 
But Mr. Lovelace is a man not eaſily brought to 
give up his purpoſe, eſpecially in a point wherein he 
pretends his heart is ſo much engaged: And no ab- 


| ſolute prohibition having been given, things went on 


for a little while as before : For I ſaw plainly, that to 
have denied myſelf to his viſits (which however I de- 
el ned receiving as often as I could) was to bring for- 
ward ſome deſperate iſſue between the two; fince the 
offence ſo readily given on one ſide was brooked by 
the other only out of conſideration to me. 

And thus did my Brother's raſhneſs lay me under 
an obligation where I would leaſt have owed it. 

The intermediate propoſals of Mr. Symmes and 
Mr. Mullins, both (in turn) encouraged by my Bro- 
ther, induced him to be more patient for a while, as 
nobody thought mie over-forward in Mr. Lovelace's 
favour; for he hoped that he ſhould engage my Father 
and Uncles to approve of the one or the other in op- 
poſition to the man he hated. But when he found that 
1 had intereſt enough to diſengage myſelf from the ad- 
dreſſes of thoſe gentlemen, as f had (before he went 
to Scotland, and before Mr. Lovelace viſited here) of 

VoL * . + Mr. 
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Mr. Wyerley's, he then kept no meaſures : And firſt 
ſet himſelf to upbraid me for a ſuppoſed prepoſſeſſion, 
which he treated as if it were.criminal ; and then to 
- inſult Mr. Lovelace in perſon, at Mr. Edward 
Symmes's, the Brother of the other Symmes, two 
miles off; and no good Dr. Lewen being there to in- 
terpoſe, the unhappy Rencounter followed. My Bro- 
ther was diſarmed, as you have heard; and on being 
brought home, and giving us ground to ſuppoſe he 
was much worſe hurt than he really was, and a fever 
enſuing, every one flamed out; and all was laid at 
my door. 

Mr. Lovelace for three days together ſent twice 
each day to enquire after my Brother's health; and 
altho' he received rude and even ſhocking returns, he 
thought fit on the fourth day to make in perſon the 
ſame enquiries ; and received ſtil] greater incivilities 
from my two Uncles, who happened to be both there. 
My Father alſo was held by force from going to him 
with his ſword in his hand, altho' he had the gout 
upon him. | 

[ fainted away with terror, ſeeing every one fo vio- 
lent, and hearing Mr. Lovelace ſwear that he would 
not depart till he had made my Uncles aſk his pardon 
for the indignities he had received at their hands ; a 
door being held faſt locked between him and them, 
My Mother all the time was praying and ſtruggling 
to with-hold my Father in the Great Parlour. Mean 
while my Siſter, who had treated Mr, Lovelace with 
virulence, came in to me, and inſulted me as faſt as 1 
recovered. But when Mr. Lovelace was told how ill 
I was, he departed; nevertheleſs vowing revenge. 

He was ever a favourite with our domeſtics, His 
bounty to them, and having always ſomething face- 
tious to ſay to each, had made them all of his party: 
And on this occaſion they privately blamed every-body 
elſe, and reported his calm and gentlemanly behaviour 
| (till the provocations given him ran very high) in ſuch 
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favourable terms, that thoſe reports, and my appre- 
henſions of the conſequence of this treatment, induced 
me to read a Letter he ſent me that night; and, it be- 
ing written in the moſt reſpectful terms, (offering to 
ſubmit the whole to my deciſion, and to govern him- 
ſelf entirely by my will) to anſwer it ſome days after. 
To this unhappy neceſſity was owing our renewed 
correſpondence, as I may call it: Vet I did not write 
till I had informed myſelf from Mr. Symmes's Bro- 
ther, that he was really inſulted into the act of draw- 
ing his ſword by my Brother's repeatedly threatening 
(upon his excuſing himſelf out of regard to me) to 
brand me if he did not; and, by all the enquiry I 
could make, that he was again the ſufferer from my 
Uncles in a more violent manner than [I have related. 
The ſame circumſtances were related to my Father 
and other relations by Mr. Symmes; but they had 
gone too far in making themſelves parties to the quar- 
rel either to retract or forgive; and I was forbidden 


to correſpond with him, or to be ſeen a moment in 


his company. 
One thing however I can ſay, but that in confi- 

dence, becauſe my Mother commanded me not te 

mention it: That, exprefling her apprehenſion of 


the conſequences of the indignities offered to Mr. 


Lovelace, ſhe told me, She would leave it to my pru- 
dence to do all I could to prevent the impending 

miſchief on one ſide. | 
I am obliged to break off. But I believe I have 
written enough to anſwer very fully all that you have 
Tequired of me, It is not for a child to ſeek to clear- 
her own character, or to juſtify her actions, at the 
expence of the moſt revered ones: Yet, as I know 
that the account of all thoſe further proceedings by 
which I may be affected, will be intereſting to ſo dear 
a friend (who will communicate to others no more 
than what is fitting) I will continue to write, as I have 
opportunity, as minutely as we are uſed to write to 
"2" WM each 
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each other, Indeed I have no delight, as I have often 
told you, equal to that which I take in converſing 
with you—By Letter, when I cannot in Perſon. 
Mean time, I cannot help ſaying, that I am exceed- 
ingly concerned to find, that I am become ſo much 
the public talk as you tell me Jam. Your kind, your 
precautionary regard for my fame, and the opportu- 
nity you have given me to tell my own Story previous 
to any new accident (which Heaven avert!) is ſo like 
the warm friend I have ever found in my dear Miſs 
Howe, that, with redoubled obligation, you bind me 
to be 8 8 
Dur ever- grateful and aſfectionate, 
CLARISsA HARLOWE, 


Copy of the requeſied PREAMBLE to the clauſes in her 
Grandfather's Mille Incleſed in the preceding Leiter. 


A® the particular Eſtate I have mentioned and de- 
ſcribed above, is principally of my own raifing : 
As my three Sons have been uncommonly proſperous; 

and are very rich: The eldeſt by means of the unex- 
pected benefits he reaps from his new-found mines: 
The ſecond, by what has, as unexpectedly, fallen in 
to him on che deaths of ſeveral relations of his preſent 
wife, the worthy daughter by both ſides of very ho- 
nourable families; over and above the very large por- 
tion which he received with her in marriage: My Son 
Antony by his Eaſt-India traffick, and ſucceſsiu] voy- 
ages : As furthermore my Grandſon james will be 
lufficiently provided for by his Grandmother Lovell's 
kindneſs to him; who, having no near relations, hath 
aſſured me, that ſhe hath, as well by Deed of Gift as 
by Will, left him both her Scotiſh and Engliſh Eſtates: 
For never was there a family more profperous in all 
its branches, bleſſed be God therefore : And as my 
ſaid Son James will very probably make it up to my 
Grand-daughter Arabella; to whom I intend no dif- 
reſpect; nor have reaſon; for ſhe is a very hopeful 
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and dutiful child: And as my Sons, John and Antony, 
ſeem not inclined to a married life; ſo that my Son 
James is the only one who has children, or is likely 
to have any—Por ali theſe reaſons ; and becauſe my 
deareſt and beloved Grand-daughter Clariſſa hath been 
from her infancy a matchleſs young creature in her 
duty to me, and admired by all who knew her, as a 
very extraordinary child; I muſt therefore take the 
pleaſure of conſidering her as my own peculiar child; 
and this without intending offence; and I hope it will 
not be taken as any, ſince my Son James can beſtow 
his favours accordingly, and in greater proportion, 
upon his Son James, and upon his Daughter Arabella. 
— Theſe, I ſay, are the reaſons which move me to diſ- 
poſe of the above deſcribed Eſtate in the precious 
child's favour; who is the delight of my Old age: 
And, I verily think, has contributed, by her amiable 
duty and kind and tender regards, to prolong my life. 

Wherefore it is my expreſs Will and Command- 
ment, and I enjoin my ſaid three Sons Jobn, James, 
and Antony, and my Grandſon James, and my 
Grand daughter Arabella, as they value my Bleſſing, 
and will regard my Memory, and would wiſh their 
own laſt Wills and Deſires to be fulfilled by their Sur- 
vivors, that they will not impugn or conteſt the fol- 
lowing bequeſts and deviſes in favour of my ſaid 
Grand-daughter Clariſſa, aliho' they ſhould not be 
ſtrictly conformable to Law or to the forms thereof; 
nor ſuffer them to be controverted or diſputed on any 
pretence whatſoever, . 


* 


And in this confidence, &c. &c. &c, 


an 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


| Fan. 20. 
HAVE been hindered from proſecuting my inten- 


tion, Neither nights nor mornings have been 
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my own. My Mother has been very ill; and would 
have no other nurſe but me. I have not ſtirred from 
her bedſide (for ſhe kept her bed); and two nigkts 1 
had the honour of ſharing it with her. | 

Her diſorder was a very violent Colic. The con- 
tentions of theſe fierce, theſe maſculine ſpirits, and 
the apprehenſion of miſchiefs that may ariſe from the 
encreaſing animoſity which all here have againſt Mr, 
Lovelace, and his too- well known reſenting and intre- 
pid character, ſhe cannot bear. Then the foundations 
laid, as ſhe dreads, for jealouſy and heart-burnings in 
her own family, late ſo happy and ſo united, afflict ex- 
ceedingly a gentle and ſenſible mind, which has from 
the beginning, on all occaſions, ſacrificed its own in- 
ward ſatisfaction to outward peace. My Brother and 
Siſter, who uſed very often to jar, are now ſoenticely 
one, and are ſo much together (caballing was the word 
that dropped from my Mother's lips, as if at un- 
awares) that the is very fearful of the conſequences 
that may follow; — to my prejudice, perhaps, is her 
kind concern; ſince ſhe ſees that they behave to me 
every hour with more and more ſhyneſs and reſerve: 
Yet, would ſhe but exert that authority which the 
ſuperiority of her fine talents gives her, all theſe fa- 
mily-feuds might perhaps be extinguiſhed in their but- 
yet beginnings ; eſpecially as ſhe may be aſſured that 
all fitting conceſſions ſhall be made by me, not only 
as my Brother and Siſter are my Elders, but for the 
ſake of ſo excellent and ſo indulgent a Mother, 

For, if I may fay to you, my dear, what I would 
not to any other perſon living, it is my opinion, that 
had ſhe been of a temper that would have borne leſs, 
ſhe would have had ten times leſs to bear than ſhe 
has had. Nocommendation, you'll ſay, of the gene- 
roſity of thoſe ſpirits which can turn to its own du: 
quiet ſo much condeſcending goodneſs. | 

Upon my word I am ſometimes tempted to think 
that we may make the world allow for and reſpect us 
a8 
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as we pleaſe, if we can but be ſturdy in our wills, and 
ſet out accordingly, It is but being the 4% beloved 
for it, that's all: And if we have power to oblige 
thoſe we have to do with, it will not appear to us 
that we are. Our flatterers will tell us any-tbing 
ſooner than our faults, or what they know we do not 
like to hear. 

Were there not truth in this obſervation, is it poſ- 
ſible that my Brother and Siſter could make their very 
failings, their vehemences, of ſuch. importance to all 
the family? How will my Sen, how will my Ne- 
© phew, take this or that meaſure ? What will he ſay 
© to it? Let us conſult him about itz? are references 
always previous to every reſolution taken by his ſupe- 
riors, whoſe will ought to be his. Well may he ex- 
ped to be treated with this deference by every other 
perſon, when my Father himſelf, generally ſo abſqtute, 
conſtantly pays-it to him; and the more fince his 
Godmother's bounty has given uſer e a ſpi- 
Tit that was before under too little reſtraint, —But whi- 
ther may theſe reflections lead me !—I know you do 
not love any of us but my Mother and me ; and, be- 
ing above all diſguiſes, make me ſenſible that you do 
not oftener than I wiſh,—Ought I then to add force 
to your diſlikes of thoſe whom I with you to like f— 
of my father eſpecially ; for he, alas ! has ſome excuſe 
for his impatiehce of contradiction. He is not natu- 
rally an ill-temper'd man; and in his perſon and air, 
and in his converſation too, when not under the tor- 
ture of a gouty paroxyſm, every-body diſtinguiſhes 
the gentleman born and educated, 

Our Sex perhaps muſt expect to bear a little un- 
courtlineſs ſhall I call it? — from the Huſband whom 
as the Lover they let know the preference their hearts 
gave him to all other men.—Say what they will of 
generolity being a.manly virtue; but upon my word, 
my dear, I have ever yet obſerved, that it is not to 
be met with in that Sex one time in ten that it js to be 
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found in ours. But my Father was ſoured by the 
eruel diſtemper I have named; which ſeized him all 
at once in the very prime of life, in ſo violent a man- 
ner as to take from the moſt active of minds, as his 
was, all power of activity, and that in all appearance 
for life.—It impriſoned, as I may ſay, his lively ſpirits 
in himſelf, and turned the edge of them againſt his 
own peace; his extraordinary proſperity adding to his 
impatiency. Thoſe, I believe, who want the feweſt 
earthly bleſſings, moſt regret that they want any. 
But my Brother ! what excuſe can be made for his 

haughty and moroſe temper ? He is really, my dear, 
I am ſorry to have occaſion to ſay it, an il]-temper'd 
young man; and treats my Mother ſometimes In- 
deed he is not dutiful.—But, poſſeſſing every-thing, 
he has the vice of age mingled with the ambition of 
youth, and enjoys nothing—but his own haughtinefs 
and ill-temper, I was going to ſay.— Vet again am I 
adding force to your diſlikes of ſome of us. — Once, 
my dear, it was pechaps in your power to have 
moulded him- as you pleaſed, Could you have been 
my Sifter !1—Then had I had a Friend in a Siſter, — 
But no wonder that he does not love you now; who 
could nip in the bud, and that with a diſdain, let me 
ſay, too much of kin to his haughtineſs, a paſſion that 
would not have wanted a fervor worthy of the object; 
and which poſſibly would have made him worthy. 

But no more of this. I will proſecute my former 
intention in my next; which I will fit down to as ſoon 
as breakfaſt is over; diſpatching this by the meſſenger 
whom you have ſo kindly ſent to enquire after us on 
my filence. Mean time, I am, 


Your moft aſfectionate and obliged 


Friend and Servant, 
Cr. HarLowe, 
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LETTER VI. 
Miß CLARISsA HARLOWE, To Miſs How E. 
Harloꝛbe-Place, Jan. 20. 


1 WILL now reſume my narrative of proceedings 
here, —My Brother being in a good way, altho' 
you may be ſure that his reſentments are rather height- 
ened than abated by the galling diſgrace he has re- 
ceived, my friends (my Father and Uneles, however, 


if not my Brother and Siſter) 1. think that I 
have been treated unkindly. My Mother has been ſo 
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good as to tell me this ſince I ſent away my laſt. 

Nevertheleſs I believe they all think that I receive 

G Letters from Mr, Lovelace. But Lord M. being in- 

clined rather to ſupport than to blame his Nephew, 

; they ſeem to be ſo much afraid of Mr. Lovelace, that 

; they do not put it to me whethef I do or not; con- 

niving on the contrary, as it ſhould ſeem, at the only 

method left to allay the vehemence of a ſpirit which 

they have ſo much provoked : For he ſtill inſiſts upon 

| Satisfaction from my Uncles ; and this poſſibly (for he 
wants not Art) as the beſt way to be introduced again 

| with ſome Advantage into our family. And indeed my 

. Aunt Hervey has put it to my Mother, whether it 

: were not beſt to prevail upon my Brother, to take a 

| turn to his Yorkſhire Eſtate (which he was intending - 
to do before) and to ſtay there till all is blown over. 

But this is very far from being his intention : For 

hehas already began to hint again, that he ſhall never 

. e eaſy or ſatisfied till I am married; and, finding \ 

neither Mr. Symmes nor Mr. Mullins will be accept- 
ed, has propoſed Mr, Wyerley once more, on the- 
ſcore of his great paſſion for me, This I have again 
rejected; and but yeſterday he mentioned one who 
has applied to him by Letter, making high offers. 
This is Mr. Solmes; Rich Solmes you know they call 
him. But this application has not met with the at- 

tention of one ſingle ſoul. 
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If none of his ſchemes of getting me married take 

effect, he has thoughts, I am told, of propoſing to me 
to go to Scotland, that, as the compliment is, I may 
put his houſe therein. ſuch order as our own ts in. But 
this my Mother intends to oppoſe for her own ſake ; 
| becauſe, having relieved her, as ſhe is pleaſed to ſay, 
of the houſhold cares (for which my Siſter, you know, 
has no turn) they muſt again devolve upon her if I go. 
And if fbe did not oppoſe it, I ſhould; for, believe 
me, I have no mind to be his houſekeeper ; and E 
am ſure, were I to go with him, I ſhould be treated 
rather as a Servant than a Siſter :—Perhaps, not the 
better becauſe I am his Siſter. And if Mr. Lovelace 
| hould follow me, things might be worſe than they 
are now, | 

But I have beſought my Mother, who is apprehen- 
five of Mr. Lovelace's viſits, and for fear of whom 
my Uncles never {tir out without arms and armed 
| ſervants (my Brother alſo being near well enough to 
go abroad) to procure me permiſſion to be your gueſt 
jos a fortnight, or ſo.— Will your Mother, think 
you, my dear, give me leave f | 

I dare not aſk to go to my datry-hoauſe, as my good 
Grandfather would call it: For I am now afraid of 
being thought to hgve a wiſh to enjoy that indepen- 
dence to which his Will has entitled me: And as 
matters are ſituated, ſuch a wiſh would be imputed to 
my regard to the man to whom they have now ſo 
great an antipathy. And indeed could I be as eaſy and 
happy here as I uſed to be, I would defy that man and 
all his Sex; and never repent that I have given the 
power of my fortune into my Father's hands. 


JusT now, my Mother has rejoiced me with the 
news that my requeſted permiſſion is granted. Every: 
one thinks it beſt that I ſhould go to you, except my 
Brother. But he was told, that he muſt not expect 
to rule in every-thing. IL am to. be ſent for into the 

| Great 
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Great Parlour, where are my two Uncles and my 
Aunt Hervey, and to be acquainted with this con- 
ceſſion in form. . | ; 
You know, my dear, that there is a good deal of 
folemnity among us. But never was there a family 
more united in its different branches than ours. Our 
Uncles conſider us as their own children, and declare, 
that it is for our ſakes they live ſingle. So that they 
are adviſed with upon every article relating to us, or 


that may affect us. It is therefore the laſs wonder, 
at a time when they underſtand that Mr. Lovelace 


is determined to pay us an amicable viſit, as he calls it 


(but which I am ſure cannot end amicably) that they 
ſhould both be conſulted upon the permiſſion 1 had 
deſired to attend you. 


IWIII acquaint you with what paſſed at the gene- 
ral leave given me to be your gueſt. And yet L 
know that you will not love my Brother the better for 
my communication. But I am angry with him my- 
telf, and cannot help it. And beſides, it is proper to 
let you know the terms I go upon, and their motives 
for permitting me to go. | 

Clary, ſaid my Mother, as ſoon. as | entered the 
Great Parlour, your requeſt to go to Miſs Howe's for 
a few days has been taken into conſideration, and 
granted | 

Much againſt my liking, I affure you, ſaid my 
Brother, rudely interrupting her. 

Son James | ſaid my Father, and knit his brows. 

He was not daunted. His arm is in a ſling, He 
often has the mean art to look upon that, when any - 
thing is hinted that may be ſuppoſed to lead towards 
the leaſt favour to or reconciliation. with Mr. Love- 
lace, Let the girl then [IL am often the girl with 
him] be prohibited ſeeing that vile Libertine.. 

Nobody ſpoke. | 

Do you hear, Siſter Clary ? taking their ſilence for 
| C & appro- 
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approbation of what he had dictated; you are not to 
receive viſits from Lord M's Nephew. 

Every one ſtill remained ſilent. 

Do you ſo underſtand the licence you have, Miſs ? 
interrogated he, g 

[ would be glad, Sir, ſaid I, to underſtand that you 
are my Brother; —and that you would underſtand that 
you are only my Brother. 

O the fond, fond heart! with a ſneer of inſult, 
lifting up his hands. 

Sir, ſaid I to my Father, to your juſtice I appeal : 
If I have deſerved reflection, let me not be ſpared, 
But if I am to be anſwerable for the raſhneſs— 

No more I- No more of either fide, ſaid my Fa- 
ther. You are not to receive the viſits of that Love- 
Jace, tho',—Nor are you, Son James, to reflect upon 
your Siſter. She is a worthy child. 

Sir, I have done, replied he ;—and yet I have her 
honour at heart, as much as the honour of the reſt 
of the family. 8 : 

And hence, Sir, retorted I, your unbrotherly re- 
flections upon me? 9 5 

Well but you obſerve, Miſs, ſaid he, that it is 
not J, but your Father, that tells you, that you arg 
not to receive the viſits of that Lovelace, 

Couſin Harlowe, ſaid my Aunt Hervey, allow me 
to ſay, That my Couſin Clary's prudence may be 
conhded in, | 

I am convinced it may, joined my Mother. | 

But, Aunt, but, Madam (put in my Siſter) there 
is no hurt, I preſume, in letting my Siſter know the 
condition ſhe goes to Miſs Howe upon; ſince, if he 
gets a knack of viſiting her there— 

You may be ſure, interrupted my Uncle Hatrlowe, 
he will endeavour to ſee her there, | 

So would ſuch an impudent man here, ſaid my. 
Uncle Antony: And 'tis better there than here. 

Better note, ſaid my Father, -I command you 

2 (turning. 
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(turning to me) on pain of diſpleaſure, that you ſee 
him not at all. 9 et 

I will not, Sir, in any way of encouragement, I 
do aſſure you: Nor at all, if I can-properly avoid it. 

You know with what indifference, ſaid my Mother, 
ſhe has hitherto ſeen him.—Her prudence may be 
truſted to, as my Siſter Hervey ſays. 

With what appa—rent indifterence, drolled my 
Brother. | 

Son James! ſaid my Father, ſternly ! 

I have done, Sir, ſaid he. But again, in a pro- 
yoking manner, he reminded me of the prohibition. 

Thus ended this conference, | 

Will you engage, my dear, that the hated man 
ſhall not come near your houſe ?—But what an incon- 
ſiſtence is this, when they, conſent to my going, 
thinking his viſits here no otherwiſe to be avoided |—» 
But if he does come, I charge you never leave us 
alone together. | | 

As I have no reaſon to doubt a welcome from your 
good Mother, I will put every-thing in order here, 
and be with you in two or three days. 

Mean time, I am 

Your moſt aſfectionate and obliged, 
| | CLARISsA HARLOWE, 


Lr 


Miſi CLarissa HarLowe, To Mifs Hows... 
[ After her return from her.] 


Harlowe- Place, Feb. 20. 


BEG your excuſe for not writing ſooner. Alas, 
my dear, I have fad proſpects before me! My 
Brother and Siſter have ſucceeded in all their views. 
They have found out another Lover for me; an hi- 
deous one - Vet he is encouraged by every- body. 
No wonder that I was ordered home ſo ſuddenly. At 


an 
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an hour's warning !—No other notice, you know, 
than what was brought with the chariot that was to 
earry me back.—lt was for fear, as I have been in- 
formed [an unworthy fear I] that I ſhould have en- 
tered into any concert with Mr. Lovelace had I 
known their motive for commanding me home; ap- 
prehending, tis evident, that I ſhould diſlike the man 
they had to propoſe to me. | 
And well might they apprehend fo :-—For who do 
you think he is !—No other than that Some! 
Could you have believed it ?!—And they are all deter- 
mined too; my Mother with the reſt— Dear, dear 
excellence! how could ſhe be thus brought over, when 
J am aſſured, that on his firſt being propoſed ſhe was 
pleaſed to ſay, That had Mr. Solmes the Indies in 
poſſeſſion, and would endow me with them, ſhe 
mould not think him deſerving of her Clarifſa! 


The reception I met with at my return, ſo differ- 
ent from what I uſed to meet with on every little ab- 


fence And now I had __ them three . 
convinced me that I was to ſuffer for the happineſs 
had had in your company and converſation for that 
moſt agreeable period. I will give you an account 
of it. ed in 

My Brother met me at the door, and gave me his 
| hand when I ſtepped out of the chariot. He bowed 
very low ; Pray, Miſs, favour me.—l thought it in 
good humour; but found it afterwards mock- reſpect: 
And fo he led me in great form, I prattling all the 
way, enquiring of every-body's health, (althe' I was 
fo. ſoon to ſee them, and there was hardly time for an- 
ſwers) into the Great Parlour; where were my Fa- 
ther, Mother, my two Uncles, and Siſter. 

I was ſtruck all of a heap as ſoon as I entered, te 
fee a ſolemnity which I had been fo little uſed. to on 
the like oceaſions in the countenance of every dear 
zelation. They all kept their ſeats. I ran tomy 
Father, and kneeled: Then to my — 
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from both a cold ſalute : From my Father a 

but half pronounced : ' My Mother indeed called me 

Child; but embraced me not with her uſual indul- 
ent ardor. 

After I had paid my duty to my Uncles, and my 
compliments to my Siſter, which ſhe received with 
folemn and {tiff form, I was bid to fit down. But my 
heart was full: And I ſaid it became me to ſtand, if 
I could ſtand, upon a reception ſo awful and unufuat. 
I was forced to turn my face from them, and pull 
out my handkerchief. | 

My unbrotherly accuſer hereupon ſtood forth, and 
charged me with having received no-leſs than five or 
fix viſits at Miſs Howe's from the man they had all ſo 
much reaſon to hate that was the expreſſion]; not- 
withſtanding the commands I had had to the con- 
trary. And he bid me deny it if I could. 

I had never been uſed, I faid, to deny the truth, 
nor would I now. I owned I had in the three weeks: 
paſſed ſeen the perſon I preſumed he meant oftener 
than five or ſix times [Pray hear me, Brother, ſaid I; 
for he was going to flame out]. But he always aſkedi 
for Mrs. or Miſs Howe, when he came. | | 

I proceeded, That I had reaſon to believe, that 
both Mrs. Howe and Miſs, as matters ſtood, would 
much rather have excuſed his viſits; but they had 
more than once apologized, that having not the ſame 
reaſon my Papa had to forbid him their houſe,, his 
rank and fortune entitled him to civility.. * ; 

= ſee, my, dear, I made not the pleas I might haus 
made. 

My Brother ſeemed ready to give a looſe to hies 
paſſion : My Father put on the countenance which 
always portends a gathering ſtorm: My Uncles mut- 
teringly whiſpered :. And my Siſter aggravatingly held: 
up her hands. While I begged to be heard out 
and my Mother ſaid, Let the child, that was her kind! 
word, be heard. 1 DIES 

S | T hoped, 
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I hoped, I ſaid, there was no harm done: That it 
became not me to preſcribe to Mrs. or Miſs Howe 
who ſhould be their viſiters: That Mrs. Howe was 
always diverted with the raillery that paſſed between 
Miſs and him: That I had no reaſon to challenge her 

ueſt for my viſiter, as I ſhould ſeem to have done had 
7 refuſed to go into their company when he was with 
them: That I had never ſeen him out of the preſence 
of one or both of thoſe Ladies ; and had ſignified to 
him once, on his urging for a few moments private 
converſation with me, that unleſs a Reconciliation 
were effected between my family and his, he muſt 
not expect that I would countenance his viſits, much 
leſs give him an opportunity of that ſort. | 

I told them further, That Miſs Howe ſo well un- 
derſtood my mind, that ſhe never left me a moment 
while Mr. Lovelace was there: That when he came, 
if I was not below in the parlour, I would not ſuffer 
myſelf to be called to him: Altho' I thought it would 
be an affectation which would give him advantage 
rather than the contrary, if I had left company when 
he came in; or refuſed to enter into it when I found 
he would ſtay any time. 

My Brother heard me out with ſuch a kind of im- 
patience as ſhewed he was reſolved to be diſſatisfied. 
with me, ſay what I would. The reſt, as the event 
has proved, behaved as if they would have been ſatiſ- 
fied, had they not further points to carry by intimi- 
dating me. All this made it evident, as I mentioned 
above, that they themſelves expected not my volun- 
tary compliance; and was a tacit confeſſion of the. 
diſagreeableneſs of the perſon they had to propoſe. 
I was no ſooner ſilent than my Brother ſwore, 

altho' in my Father's preſence (ſwore, unchecked” 
either by eye or countenance) That for his part, he 
would never be reconciled to that Libertine: And that 
he would renounce me for a Siſter, if I encouraged the 

addreſſes of a man ſo obnoxious to them all. 
A man 
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A man who had like to have been my Brother's 
murderer, my Siſter ſaid, with a face even burſting” 
with reſtraint of paſſion. | 

The poor Bella has, you know, a plump high fed 
face, if I may be allowed the expreſſion. You; 1 
know, will forgive me for this liberty of ſpeech ſooner 
than I tan forgive myſelf: Yet how can one be ſuch 
a reptile as not to turn when trampled upon! 

My Father, with vehemence both of action and 
voice [my Father has, you know, a terrible voice 
when he is angry I] told me that I had met with 
too much indulgence in being allowed to refuſe this 
gentleman, and the other gentleman; and it was now 
bis turn to be obeyed. | ge 

Very true, my Mother ſaid :—And hoped his will 
would not now be diſputed by a child fo favoured. 

To ſhew they were all of a ſentiment, my Uncle 
Harlowe ſaid, He hoped his beloved Niece only 
wanted to know her Father's will, to obey it. | 

And my Uncle Antony, in his rougher manner, 
added, That ſurely I would not give them reaſon to 
apprehend, that I thought my Grandfather's favour 
to me had made me independent of them all.-If I 
= would tell me, the Will could be ſet aſide, and 

« ſbould, | x | 

I was aſtoniſhed, you muſt needs think.-Whoſe 
addreſſes now, thought I, is this treatment prepara- 
tive to? - Mr. Wyerley's again ?—or whoſe? And 
then, as high compariſons, where /e/f is. concerned, 
ſooner than low, come into young peoples heads; 
Be it for whom it-will, this is wooing as the Engliſh 
did for the heireſs of Scotland in the time of Edward 
the Sixth, But that it could be for Solmes, how' 
ſhould it enter into my head ? 

I did not know, I ſaid, that I had given occaſion 
for this harſhneſs, I hoped I ſhould always have a 
juſt ſenſe of every one's favour to me, ſuperadded to 
the duty I owed as a Daughter and a Niece; But 


5 that 
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that I was ſo much ſurpriſed at a reception ſo unuſual 
and unexpected, that I hoped my Papa and Mamma 
would give me leave to retire,” in order to recollect 
myſelf. | | 

No one gainſaying, I made my ſilent compliments, 
and withdrew ;—leaving my Brother and Siſter, as E 
thought, pleaſed ; and as if they wanted to congratu- 
late each other on having occaſioned ſo ſevere a be- 
ginning to be made with me. 

I went upto my chamber, and there with-my faith- 
ful Hannah deplored the determined face which the 
new propoſal it was plain they had to make me 
wore. 


I had not recovered myſelf when I was ſent for 


down to Tea. I begged by my maid to be excuſed 
attending; but on the repeated command, went down 
with as much chearfulneſs as I could aſſume; and 
had a new fault to clear myſelf of: For my Brother, 
ſo pregnant a thing is determined il]-will, by intima» 
tions equally rude and intelligible, charged my deſire 
of being excuſed coming down, to Sullens, becauſe a. 
certain perſon had been ſpoken againſt, upon-whom, 
as he ſuppoſed, my fancy ran. 

I could eaſily anſwer you, Sir, ſaid I, as ſuch a. 
reflection deſerves : But I forbear. If I do not find 
a Brother in you, you ſhall have a Siſter in me. 


Pretty meekneſs! Bella whiſperingly ſaid; looking 


at my Brother, and lifting up her lip in contempt. 
_ He, with an imperious air, bid me deſerve his 
Love, and I ſhould be ſure to have it. 

As we fat, my Mother, in her admirable manner 
expatiated upon brotherly and ſiſterly love; indulgent- 
ly blamed my Brother and Siſter for having taken up 
diſpleaſure too lightly againſt me; and politically, if 
I may ſo ſay, anſwered for my obedience to my Fa- 
ther's will.—Then it would be all well, my Father was 
pleaſed to ſay: Then they ſhould dote upon me, was my 
Brother's expreſſion : Love me as well as ever, =_ my 

et 8: 
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Siſter's: And my Uncles, That I then ſhould be the 
pride of their hearts, —But, alas! what a forfeiture of 
all theſe muſt I make I Fa 

This was the reception I had on my return from 

ou. 
/ Mr. Solmes came in before we had done Tea. My 
Uncle Antony preſented him to me, as a gentleman 
he had a particular friendſhip for. My Uncle Har- 
lowe in terms equally favourable for him. My Father 
ſaid, Mr. Solmes is my friend, Clariſſa Harlowe. 
My Mother looked at him, and looked at me, now- 
and-then, as he fat near me, I thought with concern. 
I at ber, with eyes appealing for pity. At him, 
when I could glance at him, with diſguſt little ſhort. 
of affrightment, While my Brother and Siſter Mr. 
Selmes'd him, and Sirr'd him up, at every word: 
So careſſed, in ſhort, by all ;—yet ſuch a wretch !— 
But I will at preſent only add, My humble thanks: 
and duty to your honoured Mother (to whom I will 
particularly write, to expreſs the grateful Senſe I have 
ef her goodneſs to me); and that I am 
| Your ever obliged 
Cr. HARLOWE. 


LETTER VII. 
Miſs CLarissa HarLowe, Ta Miſs Hows. 


; Feb. 24. 

HEY drive on here at 2 furious rate. The 
man lives here, I think. He courts them, and 
is more and more a favourite. Such Terms, fuck 

vettlements ! That's the cry. | 
O my dear, that J had not reaſon to W the 
family- fault, immenfely rich as they all are! But this 
I may the more unreſervedly ſay to you, as we have 
often joined in the ſame concern: I, for a Father and 
Uncles ; you, for a Mother; in every other reſpe&t 


faultleſs. At | 
erto, 
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Hitherto, I ſeem to be delivered over to my Bro- 
ther, who pretends as great Love to me as ever. 

You may believe, I have been very fincere with 
him. But he affects to railly me, and not to believe 
it poſſible, that one ſo dutiful and fo diſcreet as his 
Siſter Clary can reſolve to diſoblige all her friends. 

Indeed, I tremble at the proſpect before me; for 
it is evident that they are ſtrangely determined. 

My Father and Mother induſtriouſſy avoid giving 
me opportunity of ſpeaking to them alone. They aſk 
not for my approbation, intending, as it ſhould ſeem, 
to ſuppoſe me into their will. And with them J ſhall 
hope to prevail, or with nobody. They have not 
the interęſt in compelling me, as my Brother and Siſter 
have: I ſay leſs therefore to them, reſerving my whole 
force for an audience of my Father, if he will per- 
mit me a patient ear. How difficult is it, my dear, to 
give a negative where both duty and inclination join 
to make one wiſh to oblige | | 

I have already ſtood the ſhock of three of this 
man's particular viſits, beſides my ſhare in his more 
general ones; and find it is impoſſible I ſhould ever 
endure him. He has but a very ordinary ſhare of 
underſtanding ; is very illiterate z knows nothing but 
the value of Eſtates, and how to improve them, and 

What belongs to Land-jobbing and Huſbandry, Yet 
am I as one ſtupid, I think. They have begun ſo 
cruelly with me, that I have not ſpirit enough to aſſert 
my own Negative. | | 
They had endeavoured it ſeems to influence my 
good Mrs. Norton before I came home —80 intent 
are they to carry their point! And her opinion not 
being to their liking, ſhe has beef? told that ſhe would 
do well to decline viſiting here for the preſent : Yet 
ſhe is the perſon of all the world, next to my Mother, 

| the moſt likely to prevail upon me, were the meaſures 

5 they are engaged in reaſonable meaſures, or ſuch as 

Wit ſhe could think ſo, | 


—— 
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My Aunt likewiſe having ſaid that ſne did not think 
her Niece could ever be brought to like Mr. Solmes, 
has been obliged to learn another leſſon. 

I am to have a viſit from her to-morrow. And, 
ſince I have refuſed ſo much as to hear from my Bro- 
ther and Siſter what the noble Settlements are to be, 
ſhe is to acquaint me with the particulars ; and to re- 
ceive from me my determination : For my Father, I 
am told, will not have patience but to ſuppoſe that I 
ſhall ſtand in oppoſition to his will. 

Mean time it has been ſignified to me, that it will 
be acceptable if I do not think of going to church 


next Sunday, 


The ſame ſignification was made me for laſt Sun- 
day; and I obeyed. They are apprehenſive that Mr. 
Lovelace will be there with deſign to come home 
with me. 

Help me, dear Miſs Howe, to a little of your 
charming ſpirit : I never more wanted it. 

The man, this Solmes, you may ſuppoſe, has no- 
reaſon to boaſt of his progreſs with me. He has not 
the ſenfe to ſay any-thing to the purpoſe. His court- 


ſhip indeed is to them; and my Brether pretends to 


court me as his proxy, truly II utterly to my Bro- 
ther reje& his addreſs ; but thinking a perſon ſo well 
received and recommended by all my family, entitled 
to good manners, all I ſay againſt him is affectedly 
attributed to coyneſs : And he, not being ſenſible of 
his own imperfections, believes that my avoiding him 
when I can, and the reſerves I expreſs, are owing 
to nothing elſe : For, as I ſaid, all his courtſhip is to 


them; and I have no opportunity of ſaying No, to 


one who aſks me not the queſtion. And fo, with an 


air of manniſb ſuperiority, he ſeems rather to pity the 


baſhful girl, than to apprehend that he ſhall not ſuc- 
ceed, | 


February 25. 
I HAyE had the expected conference with my 
Aunt, 5 | L have 
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I have been obliged to hear the man's propoſals 
From her; and have been alſo told what their motives 
are for eſpouſing his intereſt with ſo much warmth, 
I am even loth to mention how equally unjuſt it is 
for him to make ſuch offers, or for thoſe I am bound 
to reverence to accept of them. I hate him more than 
before. One great Eſtate is already obtained at the 
expence of the relations to it, tho' diſtant relations; 
my Brother's, I mean, by his Godmother : And this 
has given the hope, however chimerical that hope, 
-of procuring others; and that my own at leaſt may 
revert to the family. And yet in my opinion the 
World is but one great family. Originally it was ſo, 
What then is this narrow ſelfiſhneſs that reigns in 
us, but relationſhip remembered againſt relationſhip 
forgot ? ; 

But here, upon my abſolute refuſal of him upon any 
terms, have I had a ſignification made me that wounds 
me to the heart. How can II tell it you? Yet I muſt, 
It is, my dear, that I muſt not for a month to come, 
or till licence obtained, correſpond with any- body 
out of the houſe. | 

My Brother, upon my Aunt's report (made, how- 
ever, as I am informed, in the gentleſt manner, and 
even giving remote hopes, which ſhe had no com- 
miſſion f'om me to give) brought me, in authoritative 
terms, the prohibition. 

Not to Miſs Howe ? faid I. 

No, not to Miſs Howe, Madam, tauntingly : For 


have you not acknowledged, that Lovelace is a favourite 
there? 


See, my dear Miſs Howe! 
And do you think, Brother, this is the way 


Do you look to that.—But your Letters will be 
ſtopt, I can tell you.—And away be flung. 

My Siſter came to me ſoon after —Siſter Clary, 
you are going on in a fine way, I underſtand. But as 
thereare people who are ſuppoſed to harden you againſt 

your 


uſt 


your duty, I am to tell you, that it will be taken 


well if you avoid viſits or viſitings for a week or two 
till further order. | 

Can this be from thoſe who have authority— | 

Aſk them; aſk them, child, with a twirl of her 
finger,—l have delivered my Meſſage. Your Father 
will be obeyed. He is willing to hope you to be all 
obedience, and would prevent all incitements to refrac- 
torineſs, 

I know my duty, ſaid I; and hope I ſhall not find 
impoſſible conditions annexed to it. | 

A pert young creature, vain and conceited, ſhe 
called me. I was the only judge in my own wiſe 
opinion, of what was right and fit. She, for her part, 
had long ſeen into my ſpecious ways: And now 1 
ſhould ſhew every-body what I-was at bottom. 

Dear Bella, ſaid I! hands and eyes lifted up—why 
all this ?—Dear, dear Bella, why— 

None of your dear, dear Bella's to me.—l tell you, 
I ſee through your witchcrafts | That was her ſtrange 
word]. And away ſhe flung ; adding, as ſhe went, 
And ſo will every-body elſe very quickly, I dare ſay. 

Bleſs me, ſaid I to myſelf, what a Siſter have 1 
How have I deſerved this? 

Then I again regretted my Grandfather's too diſ- 
tinguiſhing goodneſs to me. | 


Feb. 25. in the Evening, 

War my Brother and Siſter have ſaid againſt 
me I cannot tell :—But I am in heavy diſgrace with 
my Father. F | | | 

I was ſent for down to Tea, I went with a very 
chearful aſpe&t : But had occaſion ſoon to change it. 

Such a Solemnity in every-body's countenance |— 
My Mother's eyes were fixed upon the tea-cups 
and when ſhe looked up, it was heavily, as if her eye- 
lids had weights upon them; and then not to me. 
My Father fat half. aſide in his elbow-chair, that his 


head 
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head might be turned from me; his hands elaſped, 
and waving, as it were, up and down; his fingers, 
poor dear gentleman! in motion, as if angry to the 
very ends of them, My Siſter ſat ſwelling. My 
Brother looked at me with ſcorn, having meaſured me, 
as I ay (rk with his eyes as I entered, from head to 
foot. y Aunt was there, and looked upon me 
as if with kindneſs reſtrained, bending coldly to my 
compliment to her as ſhe ſat; and then caſt an eye 
firſt on my Brother, then on my Siſter, as if to give 
the reaſon [ſo I am willing to conſtrue it] of her 
unuſual ſtiffneſs. Bleſs me, my dear] that they ſhould 
chuſe to intimidate rather than invite a mind, till now, 
not thought either unperſuadable or ungenerous | 

I took my ſeat. Shall I make Tea, Madam, to 
my Mother ?--I always uſed, you know, my dear, 

to make Tea. 
No! a very ſhort ſentence, in one very ſhort 
was the expreflive anſwer. And ſhe was 
ipleaſed to take the caniſter in her own hand. 
My Brother bid the footman who attended, leave 
the room, I, ſaid he, will pour out the water. 
My heart was up at my mouth. I did not know what 
to do with myſelf. What is to follow ? thought J. 

Juſt after the ſecond diſh, out ſtept my Mother— 
A word with you, Siſter Hervey ! taking her in her 
hand. Preſently my Siſter dropt away. Then my 
Brother. So I was left alone with my Father. 

He looked-ſo very ſternly, that my heart failed me 
as twice or thrice I would have addreſſed myſelf to 
him: Nothing but ſolemn filence on all hands hay- 
ing paſſed before. 

At laft, I aſked, If it were his pleaſure that I ſhould 

ur him out another diſh ? 

He anſwered me with the ſame angry monoſyllable, 
which I had received from my Mother before; and 
then aroſe, and walked about the room. I aroſe too, 
with intent to throw myſelf at his feet; but was — 
muc 
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much over-awed by his ſternneſs, even to make ſuch 


an expreſſion of my duty to him as my heart over- 
flowed with, 

At laſt, as he ſupported himſelf, becauſe of, his 
gout, on 'the back of a chair, I took a little more 
courage; and approaching him, 3 him to 
acquaint me in what I had offended him 

He turned from me, and in a ſtrong voice, Clariſſa 
Harlowe, ſaid he, know that I will be obeyed. 

God forbid, Sir, that you ſhoald not I have 
never yet oppoſed your will- 

Nor I your whimſies, Clariſſa Hedowe, interrupted 
he. Don't let me run the fate of all who ſhew in- 
dulgence to your Sex To be the more contradicted 
for mine to you. 

My Father, you W my dear, has not any 
more . my Brother) a kind opinion of our Sex; 
altho' there is not a more condeſcending Wife in .the 
world than my Mother, 4a 

[ was going to make proteſtations of durys Wo 
proteſtations, girl! No words | I will not be prated 
to! I will be obeyed! I have no child, I ou have no 
child, but an obedient one. 

Sir, you never had reaſon, I hope — 

Tell me not what I never had, but what I have, 
and what I all have, 

Good Sir, be pleaſed to hear A Brother and 
my Siſter, I fear— 

Your Brother and Sifter ſhall not be foken ind, 
girl! — They have a juſt concern for the — of 
my Family. 

And J hope, "FO 

Hope nothing. Tell me not of hopes but of fats. 
I aſk nothing of you but what is in your . power to 
comply with, and what it is your duty to comply with. 

Then, Sir, I will comply with it—But yet I hope 


from your goodneſs 


No expottulations! No bz, girl! No qualifying ! 
Vo I. I, 8 " 1 wi 
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I will be obeyed, I tell you; and chearfully too 
or you are no child of mine! | 
wept. 

Loet me beſeech you, my dear and ever-honoured 
Papa (and I dropt down on my knees) that I may 
have only yours and my Mamma's will, and not my 
Brother's, to obey. 

T was going on; but he was pleaſed to withdraw, 
leaving me on the floor; ſaying, That he would not 
hear me thus by ſubtilty and cunning aiming to diſ- 
tinguiſh away my duty; repeating, that he wou!d 
be obeyed. | 

My heart is too full ;—ſo full, th f it may endanger 
my duty, 'were I to try to unburden it to you on this 
occaſion: So I will lay down my pen.—But can— 
Yet, poſitively, I wid lay down my pen !— 


L001 ERIK 
+ Miſs CLarissa HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 


| : Feb. 26. in the Morning, 
M Y Aunt, who ſtaid here laſt Night, made me a 
viſtt this morning as ſoon as it was light, She 
tells me, that I was left alone with my Father yeſter- 
day on purpoſe that he might talk with me on my-ex- 
peQed obedience ; but that he owned he was put be- 
ſide his purpoſe by reflecting on ſomething my Brother 
had told him in my disfavour, and by his impatience 
but to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a gentle ſpirit as mine had 
bitherto ſeemed to he, ſhould preſume to diſpute his 
will in a point where the advantage of the whole 
family was to be ſo greatly promoted by my com- 
pflianes 1-3. 1 
I find, by a few words which dropt unawares from 
my Aunt, that they have all an abſolute dependence 
upon what they ſuppoſe to be meekneſs in my tem- 
per. But in this they may be miſtaken; for I verily 
thiak, upon a ſtrict examination of myſelf, * [ 
TJ | ave 
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have almoſt as much in me of my Father's as of my 
Mother's Family. 

My Uncle Harlowe it ſeems is againſt driving me 
upon extremities ; But my Brother has engaged, that 
the regard I have for my reputation, and my princi- 
ples, will bring me round to my duty; that's the ex- 
preſſion. Perhaps I ſhall have reaſon to wiſh I had 

ot known this. | 

My Aunt adviſes me to ſubmit for the preſent to 
the interdicts they have laid me under; and indeed 
to encourage Mr. Solmes's addreſs. T have abſo- 
Jutely refuſed the latter, let what will (as I have told 
her) be the conſequence. The viſiting prohibition I 
will conform to. But as to that of not correſponding 
with you, nothing but the menace that our Letters 
ſhall be intercepted can engage my obſervation of it. 

She believes that this order is from my Father, and 
that my Mother has not been conſulted upon it. She 
ſays, that it is given, as ſhe has reaſon to think, purely 
in conſideration to me, leſt I ſhould mortally offend 
him; and this from the incitements of ether people 
(meaning you and Miſs Lloyd, I make no doubt) 
rather than by my own will. For till, as ſhe tells 
me, he ſpeaks kind and praiſeful things of me. 

Here is clemency! Here is indulgence And fo 
it is, To prevent a headſtrong child, as a good Prince 
would wiſh to deter diſaffected ſubjects, from running 
into rebellion, and fo forfeiting every-thing! But this 
is all owing to the Young-man's wiſdom of my Bro- 
ther; a Plotter without a head; and a Brother with- 
out a heart! . 

How happy might have been with any other Bro- 
ther in the world but James Harlowe; and with any 
other Siſter but his Siſter ! Wonder not, my dear, 
that I, who uſed to chide you for theſe ſort of liberties 
with my relations, now am more undutiful than you 
ever was unkind, I cannot bear the thought of being 
deprived of the principal * of my life; for ſuch 
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is your converſation by Perſon and by Letter. And 
who, beſides, can bear to be made the dupe of ſuch 
low cunning, operating with ſuch high and arrogant 
paſſions ? | 

But can you, my dear Miſs Howe, condeſcend to 
carry on a private correſpondence with me ?—If you 
can, there is one way I have-thought of, by which it 
may be done. | | | 

You muſt remember the Green Lane, as we call it, 
that runs by the ſide of the Wood-houſe and Poultry- 
yard where I keep my Bantams, Pheaſants, and Pea- 


hens, which generally engage my notice twice a day; 


the more my favourites becauſe they were my Grand- 
father's, and recommended to my care by him ; and 
therefore brought hither from my Dairy- houſe ſince 
his death; i : 

The Lane is lower than the floor of the Wood- 


houſe; and in the fide of the Wood-houſe the boards 


are rotted away down to the floor for half an ell toge - 
ther in ſeveral places. Hannah can ſtep into the Lane, 
and make a mark with chalk where a Letter or Par- 
cel may be puſhed in, under ſome ſticks; which may 
be ſo managed as to be an unſuſpected cover for the 
written depoſits from either. | 


I nave been juſt now to look at the place, and 
find it will anſwer. So your faithful Robert may, 
without coming near the houſe, and as only paſſing 
thro' the Green Lane which leads to two or three 
farm-houſes [out of livery if you pleaſe] very eaſily 
take from thence my Letters, and depoſtt yours. 

This place is the more convenient, becauſe it is 
ſeldom reforted to but my myſelf or Hannah, on the 
above-mentioned account; for it is the general ſtore- 
houſe for firing; the wood for conſtant uſe being 
nearer the houte. 

One corner of this being ſeparated off for the rooſt- 
ing-place of my" little poultry, either ſhe or I ſhall 
never want a pretence to go thither, Try, 
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Try, my dear, the ſucceſs of a Letter this way; 


and give me your opinion and advice what to do in 


this eee ſituation, as I cannot but call it; and 
what you think of my proſpects ; and what you would 
do in. mn 

But before-hand I will tell you, that your advice 
muſt not run in favour of this Solmes: And yet it is 
very likely they will endeavour to engage your Mo- 
ther, in order to induce you, who have ſuch an in- 
fluence over me, to favour him. 

Yet, on ſecond thoughts, if you incline to that fide 
of the queſtion, I would have you write your whole 
mind. Determined as I think I am, and cannot help 
it, I would at leaſt give a patient hearing to what may 
be ſaid on the other fide, For my regards are not fo 
much engaged [Upon my word they are not; 1 
know not myſelf if- they be] to another perſon as 
ſome of my friends ſuppoſe ; and as you, giving way 
to your lively vein, upon his laſt viſits, affected fo 
ſuppoſe. What preferable favour I may have for him 
to any other perſon, is owing more to the uſage he 
has received, and for my ſake borne, than to any 
perſonal conſideration, _ | 

I write a few lines of grateful acknowledgement 
to your good Mother for her favours to me in the late 
happy period. I fear I ſhall never know ſuch ano- 
ther, I hope ſhe will forgive me, that I did not 
write ſooner. hrs | n 

The bearer, if ſuſpected and examined, is to pro- 
duce that as the only one he carries. n 

How do needleſs watchfulneſs and undue reſtraint 
produce artifice and contrivance ! I ſhould abhor theſe 
clandeſtine correſpondencies, were they not forced 
upon me. They have ſo mean, ſo low an appearance 
to myſelf, that I think I ought not to expe that you 
ſhould take part in the. n 
But why (as I have alſo expoſtulated with my Aunt) 
muſt I be puſhed into 1 which I have no wiſh 
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to enter into, altho' I reverence it ?!—Why ſhould net 
my Brother, ſo many 12 older, and ſo earneſt to 
ſee me engaged, be firſt engaged — And why fhould 
not my Siſter be firſt provided for? 

But here I conclude theſe unavailing expoſtulations, 
with the aſſurance, that I am, and ever will be, 

TECH ur affectionate, 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


i e ee 
Miſi Howe, To Miſs CLarissa HARTLOWx. 


. Feb. 27. 
W HAT odd heads ſome people have! —Miſs 
| Clariſſa Harlowe to be ſacrificed in marriage to 

Mr. Roger Solmes !—Aſtoniſhing ! | 
1 muf1 not, you ſay, give my advice in favour of this 
man /—Y ou now convince me, my dear, that you are 
nearer of kin than I thought you, to the family that 
could think of fo prepoſterous a match, or you would 
never have had the leaft notion of my adviſing in his 

favour. * i | 

Aſk for his picture. You know I have a good 
hand at drawing an ugly likeneſs. But I'Il fee a little 
further firſt: Fot who knows what may happen, ſince 
matters ate in ſuch a train ; and ſince you have not 

the courage to oppoſe fo overwhelming a torrent ? 
You aſk me to help you to a little of my ſpirit. 
Are you in earneſt? But it will not now I doubt do 
you ſervice, —lIt will not ſit naturally upon you. You 
are your Mother's girl, think what you will; and have 
violent ſpirits to contend with. Alas! my dear, you 
ſhould have borrowed ſome of mine a little ſooner z—— 
that is to ſay, before you had given the management 
of your Eſtate into the hands of thoſe who think they 
have a prior claim to it. What tho' a Fathers 
Has not that Father two elder children? — And do 
they not both bear more of his ſtamp and image than 
. 3:8 : ' you 
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you do ? Pray, my dear, call me not to account for 
this free queſtion ; leſt your application of my mean- 
ing, on examination, prove to be as ſevere as that. 
Now I have launched out a little, indulge me one 
word more in the fame firain—I will be decent, I 
promiſe you. I think you might have known, that 
AVvARICE and Envy are two paſſions that are not 
to be ſatisfied, the one by giving, the other by the 
envied perſon's continuing to deſerve and excel.— 
Fuel, fuel both, all the world over, to flames inſa- 
tiate and devouring. LE RET 
But fince you aſk for my opinion, you muſt tell me 
all you know or ſurmiſe of their inducements. And 
if you will not forbid me to make extracts from your 
Letters for the entertainment of my Aunt and Couſin 
in the little Iſland, who long to hear more of your 
affairs, it will be very obliging. | ; 
But you are ſo tender of ſome people who have no 
tenderneſs for any- body but themſelves, that I muſt 
conjure you to ſpeak out. Remember, that a frĩiend- 
ſhip like ours admits of no referves. You may truſt 
my impartiality. It would be an affront to your own 
judgment, if you did not: For do you not t my 
advice? And have you not taught me that friendſhip 
ſhould never give a bias againſt Juſtice ?—Juſtify the; 
therefore if you can. Let us ſee if there be any ſenſe, 
whether ſufficient reaſer or not, in their choice. At 
preſent I cannot (and yet I know a good deal of your 
family) have any conception how all of them, your 
Mother and your Aunt Hervey in particular, can join 
with the reſt againſt judgments given. As to ſome of 
the others, I cannot wonder at any-thing they do ot 
attempt to do where Self is concerned. _ 1 - 
You aſk, Why may not your Brother be firſt en · 
gaged in Wedlock ? I' tell you why: His temper 
and his arrogance are too well known to induce wamen 
he would aſpire to, to receive his addreſſes, notwith- 
ſtanding his great independent acquiſitions and till 
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greater proſpects. Let me tell you, my dear, thoſe 
acquiſitions have given him more pride than reputas 
tion. To me he is the moſt intolerable creature that 
I ever converſed with. The treatment you blame, 
he merited from one whom he addreſſed with the air 
of a perſon who preſumes that he is about to confer a 
favour, rather than to receive one. I ever loved to 
mortify proud and inſolent ſpirits. What, think you, 
makes me bear Hickman near me, but that the man 
» humble, and knows and keeps his diſtance ? 

As to your Queſtion, Why your elder Siſter ma 
not be firſt provided for? I anſwer, Becauſe ſhe mul 
have no man, but one who has a great and clear 
Eſtate; that's one thing. Another is, Becauſe ſhe 
has a younger Siſter. Pray, my dear, be ſo good as 
to tell me, What man of a great and clear Eſtate 


would think of that eldeſt Siſter, while the younger 
were ſingle ? 


You are all too rich to be happy, child, For muſt 


not each of you, by the conſtitutions of your family, 
marry to be ill richer ? People who know in what 
their main excellence conſiſts, are not to be blamed: 
{are they?) for cultivating and improving what they 
think moſt valuable ?—Is true happineſs any part of 
your Family view ?—So far from it, that none of your 
family but yourfelf could be happy were they net rich; 
So let them fret on, grumble and grudge, and accu« 
mulate; and wondering what ails them that they have 
not happineſs when they have riches, think the cauſe 
is want of more; and ſo go on heaping up, till Death, 
as greedy: an accumulator as themſelves, gathers them 
into his garner. | b 

Well then once more ſay, do e- my dear, tell 
me what you know of their avowed and general mo- 
tives; and I will tell you more than you will tell me of 


their failings! Vour Aunt Hervey, you ſay (a), has 


told your Why muſt I aſ you to let me know them 
OY N (a) See p. 46. . 
when 
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ww you condeſcend to afk my advice on the occa- 

That they prohibit-your correſponding with me, is 
a wiſdom I neither wonder at, nor blame them for: 
Since it is an evidence to me, that they know their 
own folly: And if they do, is it ſtrange that they | 
ſhould be afraid to truſt another's judgment upon it? 2 

I am glad you have found out a way to corteſpond 
with me. I approve it much. I ſhall more, if this 
firſt trial of it prove ſucceſsful. But ſhould it ze, 
and ſhould it fall into their hands, it would not con- 
cern me but for your ſake. 

We have heard before you wrote, that all was not 
right between your relations and you at your comin 
home: That Mr. Solmes viſited you, and that with 
a proſpect of ſucceſs. But I concluded the miſtake 
lay in the perſon; and that his addreſs was to Miſs -* 
Arabella. And indeed had ſhe been as good-natured - 
A as your plump ones generally are, I ſhould have 
thought her too good for him by half. This muſt: 
certainly be the thing, thought I; and my beloved 
| friend is ſent for to adviſe and aſſiſt in her nuptial pre- 
| parations. Who knows, faid I to my Mother, but 

that when the man has thrown aſide his yellow full- 

buckled peruke, and his broad-brimmed beaver (both 
of which I ſuppoſe were Sir Oliver's Beſt of long 
ſtanding) he may cut a tolerable figure dangling to 
church with Miſs Bell !—The woman, as ſhe ob- 
ſerves, /hould excel the man in features: And where- 
can ſhe match ſo well for a foil? bt 
l indulged this ſurmiſe againſt rumour, .becauſe 1 
could not believe that the abſurdeſt People in Eng- 
land could be ſo very abſurd as to think of this man 
for you. | 
We heard moreover, that you received no viſiters. 
could aſſign no reaſon for this; except that the pre- 
parations for your Siſter were to be private, and the 
ceremony ſudden, for fear this man ſbould, as another 
of man: 
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man did, change bis mind... Miſs Lloyd and Miſs 
Biddulph were with me to enquire what I knew of 
this ; and of your not being at Church, either Morn- 
ing or Afternoon, the Sunday after your return from 
us; to the diſappointment of a little hundred of your 
agmirers, to uſe their words. It was eaſy for me to 
gueſs the reaſon to be what you conſirm — Their ap- 
prehenſions that Lovelace would be there, and at- 
tempt to wait on you home. 1:6 5 | 

My Mother takes very kindly your compliments in 
your Letter to her. Her words upon reading it 
were; * Miſs Clarifla Harlowe is an admirable young 
Lady: Where-ever ſhe goes, ſhe confers a favour ; 
* Whomever ſhe leaves, ſhe fills with regret.— And 
then a little comparative reflection; O my Nancy, 
* that you had a little of her ſweet 8 P 

No matter. The praiſe was yours. Lou are me; 
and I enjoyed it. 'The more enjoyed it, becauſe— 
Shall I tell you the truth ?—Becauſe I think myſelf as 
well as Jam Were it but for this reaſon ; That had 
I twenty Brother James's, and twenty Siſter Bell's, 
not one of them, nor all of them joined together, 
-would dare to treat me as yours preſume to treat you, 
The perſon who will bear much ſhall have much to 
bear, all the world thro': Tis your own ſenti- 
ment (a), grounded upon the ſtrongeſt inſtance that 
can be given in your own Family; tho: you. have ſo 
little improved by it. | 
| The reſult.is this, That I am fitter for th:s world 
than you: You for the next than me ;—that's the 
difference, —But long, long, for my fake, and for 
hundreds of fakes, may it be before you quit us for 
1 more congenial to you and. more worthy 
of you 

I.communicated: to my Mother the account you 
give of your ſtrange reception; alſo what a horrid 
wretch they have found out for you; and the com- 
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pulſory treatment they give you. It only ſet her on 
g ber lenity to me on my trannicel-beha- 

e will call it [Mothers-muſt have their 
way, you know, my dear] to the man whom ſhe ſo 


warmly recommends, againſt whom it ſeems there 
can be no juſt exception; and expatiating upom the 


complaiſance I owe her for her indulgenee, 80 L be- 
lieve I muſt communicate to her nothing ſatther 


eſpecially as I know ſhe would condemn the corre-- 


ſpondence between us, and That between you and 


Lovelace, as clandeſtine and undutiful proceedings, 


and divulge our Secret beſides: For duty unplicit is 
her cry. And moreover ſhe. lends a pretty open eat to 


the preachments of that ſtarch old Bachelor * Un- 


cle Antony; and for an example to ber Daughter 
would be more careful how. {he takes your part, be 
the cauſe ever ſo juſt. | g 
Vet is not this right policy neither. For people 
who allow nothing will be granted nothing: In othec 
words, thoſe. who aim at carrying too many points 
will not be able to carry ang. 
But can you divine, my dear, what that old preach - 
ment - making plump-hearted ſoul yaut Uncle Antony 
means by his frequent amblings hither ? — There is 


ſuch ſmirking and ſmiling between my Mother and 
bim! Such mutual praiſes of &conomy; and That 


is my way !'—and * This I do- and I am glad it 

© bas your approbation, Sir Y—and '*. Vu look into 
* every-thing, Madam!“ Nothing would be done, 
if | did not! Such exclamations againſt ſervants !_ 
Such exaltings of ſelf! And dear-heart, and good: lack“ 
—and *las a-day /— And now-and-then their conver- - 


ſation. ſinking into a whiſpering accent, if I come 


croſs them ll tell you, my dear, I don't above 
half like it. 1 


Only that theſe old Bachelors uſually take as many 
years to reſolve upon Matrimony as they can reaſon- 


. ably expect to live, or I ſhauld be ready to fire upon 
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his viſits; and to recommend Mr. Hickman to my 
Mother's acceptance, as a much more eligible man: 
For what he wants in years, he makes up in gravity: 
And if you will not chide me, I will ſay, That there 
is a primneſs in both (eſpecially when the man has pre- 
ſumed too much with me upon my Mother's favour 
for him, and is under diſcipline on that account) as 
makes them ſeem near of kin: And then in contem- 
plation of my ſaucineſs, and what they both bear from 
it, they ſigh away !—and ſeem ſo mightily to com- 
paſſionate each other, that if Pity be but one remove 
from Love, I am in no danger, while they both are in 
a great deal, and don't know it. 
ow, my dear, I know you will be upon me with 
your grave airs: So in for the lamb, as the ſaying is, 
in for the ſheep 3 and do you yourſelf look about you: 
For I'll have a pull with you by way of being afore- 
hand. Hannibal, we read, always adviſed to attack 
the Romans upon their own territories. 

You are pleaſed to ſay, and upon your word too / 
That your regards (a mighty quaint word for af- 
feltions) are not ſo much engaged, as ſome of your friends 
' ſuppoſe, to another perſon. What need you give one 
to imagine, my dear, that the laſt month or two has 
been a period extremely favourable to that other per- 
ſon ;—whom it has made an obliger of the Niece for 
his patience with the Uncles, | 

But, to paſs that by—So much engaged !— How 

much, my dear ?—Shall I infer ? Some of your friends 
" ſuppoſe a great deal. You ſeem to own @ little, 

Don't be angry. It is all fair: Becauſe you have 
not acknowledged to me That /ittle. People I have 
heard you ſay, who affect ſecrets, always excite cu- 
rioſity. | . | 

But you proceed with a kind of drawback upon 
your averrment, as if recollection had given you a 
doubt—You know not yourſelf, if they be [ſo much 
engaged]. Was it neceflary to ſay This, to me = 

an 
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and to ſay it wpon your wrd tor ?—Bat you kriow 
beſt, Vet you don't neither I believe. For a begin- 
ning Love is acted by a fubtle ſpirit; and oftentimes 
diſcovets itſelf to a by-ſander; when the perſon 

ſeſſed (why ſhould I not call p) knows not 
it has ſuch a demon. * 
But further you fay, What PREFERABLE) ſavoir 
you may have for him to any other Perſon, is owing more 
to the uſage he has received, and for your ſake borne, 

than to any per ſonal conſideration. © "EITTGIS 
This is generouſly ſaid. It is in character. But, O 
my friend, depend upon it, you are in danger. Depend 
upon it, whether you know it or not, you are a little 
in for't. Your native generoſity and greatneſs of mind 
endanger you: All your'friends, by fighting again 
him with impolitic violence, fight for him.” And 
Lovelace, my life for yours, notwithſtanding all his 
veneration and affiduities, has ſeen further than that 
veneration and thoſe affiduities (ſo well calculated to 
your meridian) will let him own he has ſeen— Has 
ſeen, in ſhort, that his work'is doing for him more 
effectually than he could do it for himſelf, And have 
you not before now ſaid, That nothing is fo pene- 
trating as the Eye of a Lover who has vanity ? And 
who ſays Lovelace wants vanity ? | _ 
In ſhort, my dear, it is my opinion, and that from 
the eaſineſs of his heart and behaviour, that he has ſeen 
more than 7 have ſeen; more than you think could be 
ſeen —more than I believe you yourſelf know, or elſe 

you would let me know it. | | | 
Already, in order to reftrain him from reſenting the 
indignities he has received, and which are daily offered 
him, he has prevailed upon you to correſpond with 
him privately. I know he has nothing to boaſt of 
from what you have written: But is not his "inducing 
you to receive his Letters, and to anſwer them, a great 
point gained? By your inſiſting that he ſhould keep 
this correſpondence private, it appears that there 7 one 
ecres 
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fecret which you do not wiſh the world ſhould know: 
And he is maſter of that ſecret. He is indeed.binuelf, 
as I may ſay, that ſecret! What an intimacy does this 
beget for the Lover] How is it diſtancing the Parent! 
Vet who, as things are ſituated, can blame you? 
Your condeſcenſion has no doubt hitherto: prevented 
great miſchiefs. It muſt be continued, for the ſame 
reaſons, while the cauſe remains. You are'drawn in 
by a perverſe fate againſt inclination ; But cuſtom, 
with ſuch laudable purpoſes, will reconcile the incon- 
veniency and make an inclination.— And I would ad- 
viſe you (as you would wiſh to manage on an occaſion _ 
ſo critical with that.prudence which . governs all your 
2 to be afraid of entering upon a cloſe ex- 
amination into the true ſprings and grounds of this 
your genereſity to that happy man. | 
It is my bumble opinion, I tell you frankly, that on 
enquiry it will come out to be LOV.E—Don't ſtart, 
my dear — Has not your man himſelf had natural 
philoſophy enough to, obferve already to your Aunt 
' Hervey, that Love takes the deepeſt. root in the ſtea- 
dieſt mind$?- The duce take his ſly penetration, I was 
going to fay ;. for this was Six or Seven weeks ago. 
4 have been tinctured, you know. Nor on the 
cooleſt reflection, could I account how and when the 
jaundice began: But had been over head and ears, as 
the ſaying is, but for ſome of that advice. from. you 
which I now return you. Vet my man was not half 
fſo—So what, my dear— To be ſure. Lovelace is a 
charming fellow. And were he only——But I will not 
make you glow, as you. read—Upon my word 1 will 
not.—Yet, my dear, don't you find at your heart 
ſomewhat unuſual make it go throb, throb, throb, - as 
you read Juſt here ?—lf you do, don't be aſhamed to 
own it—lt is your genero/ity, my Love! that's all. 
But, as the Roman augur ſaid, Cæſar, beware of the 
Ides of March! 
Adieu, my deareſt. friend. —Forgive, and very 
; a | {peedily,, 
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ſpeedily, by the new- ſound expedient, tell me, that 
you forgivey/ / i | n ee 2 e ae 
1. {1 ; Nur ever-affetiionate * (33 47 
| T an ace (1 * wren 
Miſ CLARISsA HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 
| 2 | | Medneſday, March 1. 
7 OU both nettled and alarmed me, my deareſt 


Miſs Howe, by the coneluding part of your laſt. 
At firſt reading it, I did not think it neceſſary, ſaid I 


to myſelf, to guard againſt a Critic, when L. was 


writing to ſo dear a Friend. But then recollecting 
myſelf, Is there not more in it, ſaid I, than the reſult 
of a vein ſo naturally lively ? Surely I muſt have been 
guilty of- an inadvertence. Let me- enter into- the 
oy examination of myſelf which my beloved friend 
adviſes, [IG 95M 1 rhg 

I do ſo; and cannot own any of the glow,. any of 
the throbs you mention.—Upon my word I. will repeat, 
I cannot. And yet the paſlages-in my Letter upon 
which you are ſo humorouſly ſevere, lay me fairly 
open to your agreeable raillery. I own they do. 
And I cannot tell what turn my mind had taken to 
dictate ſo oddly to my pen. 24- eee 

But, pray-now—ls it ſaying fo much, when one, 
who has no very particular regard to any man, ſays, 


There are ſome who are preferable to others? And is 


it blameable to ſay, They are the preferable, who are 
not well uſed by one's relations; yet diſpenſe with 
that uſage out of regard to one's ſelf which they would 
otherwiſe refent ? Mr. Lovelace, for inſtance, I may 
de allowed to ſay, is a man to be preferred to Mr. 
Solmes; and that I do prefer him to that man: But, 
ſurely, this may be ſaid without its being a neceſſary 
conſequence that I muft be in Love with him. | 
Indeed I would not be in Laue with him, as its. 


called, 
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called, for the world; Firſt, becauſe I have no opi- 
nion of his morals ; and think it a fault in which our 
whole family (my Brother excepted) has had a ſhare, 
that he was permitted to viſit us with a hope; which, 
however being diſtant, did not, as I have obſerved 
heretofore (a), intitle any of us to call him to account 
ſor ſuch of his immoralities as came to our ears. Next, 
becauſe I think him to be a vain man, capable of tri- 
_ umphing (ſecretly at leaſt) over a perſon whoſe heart 
he thinks he has engaged. And, thirdly, becauſe the 
aſſiduities and veneration which you impute to him, 
ſeem to carry an haughtineſs in them, as if he thought 
bis addreſs had a merit in it, that would be more 
than an equivalent to a woman's Love. In ſhort, 
his very Politeneſs, notwithſtanding the advantages. 
he muſt have had from his birth and education, ap- 
pear to me to be conſtrained ; and, with the moſt: 
remarkably eaſy and genteel perſon, ſomething, at 
times, ſeems to be behind in his manner that is too 
ſtudiouſly kept in. Then, good-humoured as he is 
thought to be in the main to other peoples ſervants, 
and this even to familiarity (altho', as you have ob- 
ſerved, a familiarity that has dignity. in it not unbe- 
coming a man of quality) he is apt ſometimes to break. 
out into a paſſion with his own An oath or a curſe 
follows; and ſuch looks from thoſe ſervants as plainly 
ſhew terror; and that they ſhould have fared worſe 
had they not been in my bearing: With a confirma- 
* in the maſter's looks of a ſurmize too well juſ+- 
tified. | 

Indeed, my dear, THIS man is not THE man». I 
have great objections to him. My heart throbs not 
after him. I g/ow not, but with indignation againſt 
myſelf for having given room for ſuch an imputation. . 
But you muſt not, my deareſt friend, conſtrue com- 
mon Giatitude into Love. I cannot bear that you 
ſhould.. But if ever I ſhould have the misfortune to 


(a) P. 13, 14, 15, 16. . 
think 
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think it Love, I promiſe, you pen my ward, which is 
the ſame as upon my honour, that I will acquaint you 
with it. NT WED 

You bid me to tell you very ſpeedily, and by the 
new-found expedient, that I am not diſpleaſed with 
you for your agreeable raillery: I diſpatch this there- 
fore immediately ; poſtponing to my next the account 
of the inducements which my friends have to promote 
with ſo much earneſtneſs the addreſs of Mr: Solmes, 

Be ſatisfied, my dear, mean time, that I am not 
diſpleaſed with you: Indeed J am not. On the con- 
trary, I give you may hearty thanks for your friendly 
premonitions. And I charge you (as I have often done) 
that if you obſerve any-thing in me fo faulty as 
would require from you to others in my behalf the 
palliation of friendly and partial Love, you acquaint 
me with it: For methinks I would fo conduct myſelf 
as not to give reaſon even for an adverſary to cenſure 
me: And how ſhall fo weak and ſo young a creature 
avoid the cenſure of ſuch, if my friend will not hold a 
looking-glaſs before me to let me ſee my imperfections? 

Judge me, then, my dear, as any indifferent per- 
ſon (knowing what you know of me) would do. I may 
at firſt be a little pained; may glow a little perhaps 
to be found leſs worthy of your friendſhip than I wifi 
to be; but affure yourſelf, that your kind correction 
will give me elde that'ſhall amend me.” Tf it do 
not, you will have a fault to accuſe me of, that will 
be utterly inexcuſable- A fault, let me add, that 
ſhould you not accuſe me of it (if in your opinion T 
am guilty) you will not be ſo much, fo warmly, my 


friend as I am yours; ſince I have never ſpared” you 
on the like occaſions. Wee mfie creatine. 

Here I break off; to begin another Letter to you 
with the aſſurance, mean time, that J am, and ever 


. 
| Cu. HARLOWE: 
ET. 


will be, 
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8 LTB . 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLaris8a HARLOWE. 


; Thurſday Morn. March 2. 


un you would not be in Love with him for the 
* world /— Your ſervant, my dear. Nor would I 
have you. For | think, with all the advantages of per- 
ſon, fortune, and family, he is not by any means 
worthy of you. And this opinion I give as well from 
the reaſons you mention (which I cannot but confirm) 
as from what I have heard of him but a few hours a 
from Mrs, Forteſcue, a favourite of Lady Betty Law- 
rance, who knows him well—Buc let me congratulate 
you, however, on your being the firſt of our Sex that 
ever I heard of, who has been able to turn that Lion, 
Love, at her own pleaſure into a Lap-dog. 

Well but, if you have not the throbs andthe glows, 
you have not: And are not in Love; good reaſon 
why—becauſe you would not be in Love; and there's 
no more to be ſaid.— Only, my dear, I ſhall keep a 
good look-out upon you; and fo | hope you will upon 
yourſelf: For it is no manner of argument that be- 
cauſe you would not be in Love, you therefore are 
not.— But before I part entirely with this ſubject, a 
word in your ear, my charming friend Tis only by 
way of caution, and in purſuance of the general ob- 
ſervation, that a Stander-by is often a better judge of 
the game than thoſe that play.—May it not be, that 
you have had, and have, ſuch croſs creatures and ſuch 
odd heads to deal with, as have not allowed you to 

attend to the throbs ?—Or, if you had them a little 
now-and-then, whether, having had two accounts to 
place them to, you have not by miſtake put them to 
the wrong one WRT 4 

But whether you have a value for Lovelace or not, 
I know you will be impatient to hear what Mrs. For- 
teſcue has ſaid of him. Nor will I keep you longer 
in ſuſpenſe. An 
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An hundred wild ſtories ſhe tells of him, from 
childhood to manhood : For, as ſhe obſerves, having 
never been ſubject to contradiction, he was always as 
miſchievous as a monkey. But I ſhall paſs over theſe 
whole hundred of his puerile rogueries (altho' indica- 
tive ones, as I may ſay) to take notice as well of ſome 
things you are not quite ignorant of, as of others you 
know not; and to make a few obſervations upon him 
and his ways. | 

Mrs, Fotteſcue owns, what every-body knows, 
that he is notoriouſly, nay, avowedly, a man of plea- 
« ſure; yet ſays, that in any thing he ſets his heart 
© upon or undertakes, he is the moſt induſtrious and 
perſevering mortal under the Sun. He reſts it ſeems 
© not above Six hours in the "I wenty-four—any more 
* than you. He delights in writing. Whether at 
Lord M's, or at Lady Betty's, or Lady Sarah's, he 
nas always a pen in his fingers when he retires. One 
of his companions (confirming his love of writing) 
© has told her, that his thoughts flow rapidly to bis 
pen: And you and I, my dear, have obſerved, on 
more occaſions than one, that tho” he writes even a 
fine hand, he is one of the readieſt and quickeſt of 
writers, He muſt indeed have had early a very docile 
genius ; ſince a perſon of his Mleaſurable turn and ac- 
tive ſpirit, could never have ſubmitted to take long or 
great pains in attaining the qualifications he is maſ- 
ter of; qualifications ſo ſeldom attained by youth of 
quality and fortune; by ſuch eſpecially of thoſe 'of 
either, who, like him, have never known what it 
was to be controuled, |, © _ | 

* He had once it ſeems the yanity, upon being 
* complimented on theſe talents (and on his ſurpriſing 
« diligence, for a man of pleaſure) tocompare himſelf 
© to Julius Cæſar; who performed great actions by 

day, and wrote them down at night; And valued 
* himſelf, that he only wanted Cæſar's out-ſetting, to 
© make a figure among his cotemporaries. . 


© He 
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* He ſpoke this indeed, ſhe ſays, with an air of plea- 
ſantry: For ſhe obſerved, and ſo have we, that he 
has the art of acknowledging bis vanity withſo much 
humour, that it ſets him above the contempt which 
is due to vanity and ſelf-opinion ; and at the ſame 
time half-perſuades thoſe who hear. him, that he 
really deſerves the exaltation he gives himſelf,” 
But ſuppoſing it to be true that all his vacant night- 
ly hours are employed in writing, what can be his ſub- 
jects? If, like Cæſar, his own actions, he muſt un- 
doubtedly be a very enterpriſing and very wicked man; 
ſince nobody ſuſpects him to have a ſerious turn: And, 
decent as he is in his converſation with us, his writings 
are not probably ſuch as would redound either to his 
own honour, or to the benefit of others, were they 
to be read. He muſt be conſcious of this, ſince Mrs. 
Forteſcue ſays, that in the great correſpondence by 
Letters which he holds, he is as ſecret and as careful 
_ © as if it were of a treaſonable nature ;—yet troubles 
© not his head with Politics, tho' nobody knows the 
© intereſts of Princes and Courts better than he is 
© ſaid to do. | 
That you and I, my dear, ſhould love to write, is 
no wonder, We have always, from the time each 
could hold a pen, delighted in epiſtolary correſpond- 
encies. Our employments are domeſtic and ſedentary; 
and we can fcribble upon twenty innocent ſubjects, 
and take delight in them becauſe they are innocent; 
tho' were they to be ſeen, they might not much profit 
or pleaſe others. But that ſuch a gay, lively youn 
fellow as this, who 5. hunts, travels, frequents th 
public entertainments, and has means to purſue his 
pleaſures, ſhould be able to ſet himſelf down to write 
for hours together, as you and I have heard him ſay 
he frequently does, that is the ſtrange thing. +» _ 
Mrs. Forteſcue ſays, that he is a complete maſter 
© of ſhort-hand writing.” By the way, what induce- 
ments could ſuch a ſwift writer as he have to learn 
ſhort-hand | * She 


by 
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« She ſays (and we know it as well as ſhe) thathe 
has a ſurpriſing memory; and a very lively imagi- 
nation.“ 

Whatever his other vices are, all the world, as well 
as Mrs. Forteſcue, ſays, he is a ſober man. And 
among all his bad qualities, Gaming that great waſter 
© of time as well as fortune, is not his vice: So that 
he muſt have his head as cool, and his reaſon as clear, 
as the prime of youth and his natural gaiety will per- 
mit; and by his early morning hours, a great portion of 
time upon his hands, to employ in writing, or worſe. 

Mrs. Forteſcue ſays, * he has one gentleman who 
dis more his intimate and correſpondent than any of 
« the reſt.” You remember what his diſmiſſed Bailiff 


{aid of him and of his aſſociates (a). I don't find but 


that man's character of him was in general pretty juſt, 
Mrs. Forteſcue confirms this part of it, * that all his 
© relations are afraid of him; and that his pride ſets 
© him above owing obligations to them. She believes 
© he is clear of the world; and that he will continue 
© ſo:? No doubt from the ſame motive that makes 
him avoid being obliged to his relations. 

A perſon willing to think favourably of him would 
hope, that a brave, a learned, and a diligent man, 
cannot be naturally a bad man,—But if he be better 
than his enemies ſay he is (and if worſe, he is bad in- 
deed) he is guilty of an inexcuſable fault in being ſo 
careleſs as he is of his reputation. I think a man can 
be ſo but from one of theſe two reaſons : Either that 
he is conſcious he deſerves the ill ſpoken of him; or, 
that he takes a pride in being thought worſe than he 
is. Both very bad and threatening indications; ſince 
the firſt muſt ſhew him to be utterly abandoned; and 
It is but natural to conclude from the other, that 
what a man is not aſhamed to have imputed to him, 
he will not ſcruple to be guilty of whenever he has 
an opportunity. | 

P. 22, 23+ 
(s) 23 Voun 
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\ Upon the whole, and upon all I could gather 
from Mrs. Forteſcue, Mr. Lovelace is a very faulty 
man. You and I have thought him too gay, too in- 
conſiderate, too raſh, too little an hypocrite, to be 
deep. You ſee he never would diſguiſe his natural 
temper (haughty as itcertainly is) with reſpeCt to your 
Brother's behaviour to him. Where he thinks a con- 
tempt due, he pays it to the uttermoſt. Nor has he 
eomplaiſance enough to ſpare your Uncles. 

But were he deep, and ever fo deep, you would 
ſoon penetrate him, if they would leave you to your- 
ſelf. His vanity would be your clue, Never man had 
more: Yet, as Mrs. Forteſcue obſerved, never did 
man carry it off ſo happily. There is a ſtrange mix- 
ture in it of humourous vivacity; — Since but for one 
half of what he ſays of himſelf, when he tis in the 
vein, any other man would be inſufferable. | 


5 . 

TALK of the devil, is an old ſaying. The lively 
wretch has mademe a vilit, and is but juſt gone away, 
He is all impatience and reſentment at the treatment 
you meet with; and full of apprehenſions too, that 
they will carry their point with you. « 

I told him my opinion, that you will never be 
brought to think of ſuch a man as Solmes ; but that 


it will probably end in a compoſition, never to have 
either, 


No Man, he ſaid, whoſe fortunes and alliances are 
ſo conſiderable, ever had ſo little favour from a wo- 
man for whoſe ſake he had borne ſo much. 

I told him my mind as freely as I uſed todo, But 
who ever was in fault, Self being judge? He com- 
plained of ſpies ſet upon his condubt; and to pry into 
his life and morals, and this by your Brother and 
Uncles. 

I told him, that this was very hard upon him; and 


the more ſo, as neither his Life nor Morals perhaps 
would ſtand a fair enquiry, 1 
| 8 
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He ſmiled, and called himſelf my ſervant.— The 
occaſion was too fair, he ſaid, for Miſs Howe, who 
never ſpared him, to let it paſs. But, Lord help the 
ſhallow ſouls of the Harlowes ! Would I believe it ? 
they were for turning plotters upon him. They had 
beſt take care he did not pay them in their own coin, 
Their hearts were better turned for ſuch works, than 
their heads. | | 

I aſked him, if he valued himſelf upon having a 
head better turned than theirs. for ſuch works, as he 
called them ? | | 

He drew off: And then ran into the higheſt pro» 
feſſions of reverence and affection for you. 

The object ſo meritefious, who can doubt the rea» 
lity of his profeſſions ? 

Adieu, my deareſt, my noble friend —I love and 
admfre you for the generous concluſion of your laſt 
more than I can expreſs. Tho' I began this Letter 
with impertinent raillery, knowing that you always 
loved to indulge my mad vein ; yet never was there a 
heart that more glowed with friendly Love, than 
that of - IU 

Your own 


ANNA HowE, 


LET TEK :INC | 
Aſs CLarissa HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows, + 


Fan. March = ©» 
] NOW take up my pen, to lay before you the in- 
ducements and motives which my friends have to 
eſpouſe fo earneſtly the addreſs of this Mr. Solmes. 
In order to ſet this matter in a clear light, it is ne- 
ceſſary to go a little backs. and even perhaps to men- 
tion ſome things which you already know: And fo 
you may look) upon what I am going to relate, as a 
Kind of Supplement to my Letters of the 15th and 
20th of Januaxy laſt (2). . * 
(a) Leiters iv, v, 


ja 
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In thoſe Letters, of which I have kept memoran . 
dums, I gave you an account of my Brother's and 
Siſter's antipathy to Mr. Lovelace; and the methods 
they took (fo far as they had then come to my know - 
ledge) to ruin him in the opinion of my other friends. 
And I told you, that after a very cold, yet not a- di- 
realy affrontive behaviour to him, they all of a Jud: 
den (a) became more violent, and proceeded to per. 
ſonal inſults; which brought on at laftithe unhappy 
Rencounter between my Brother and him. 

Now you muſt know, that from the laſt conver. 
ſation that paſſed between my Aunt and me, it 
comes out, that this ſudden vehemence on my Bro- 
ther's and Siſter's parts, was owing to ſtronger rea- 
' ſons than to the College-begun antipathy on his fide, 
or to lighted Love on hers ; to wit, to an apprehen- 
fion that my Uncles intended to follow my Grandfa- 
ther's example in my favour ; at leaſt in a higher de- 
gree than they wiſh they ſhould. An apprehenſion 
founded it ſeems 'on a converſation between my two 
Uncles and my Brother and Siſter; which my Aunt 
communicated to me in confidence, as an argument 
to prevail upon me to accept of Mr. Solmes's noble 
Settlements; urging, that ſuch a ſeaſonable com- 
pliance would fruſtrate my Brother's and Siſter's 
views, and eſtabliſh me for ever in the Love of my 
Father and. Uncles. th 

I will give you the Subſtance of this communicated 
converſation, after I have made a brief introductory 
obſervation or two: Which however I hardly need to 
make to you who are ſo well acquainted with us all, 
did not the ſeries or thread of the Story require it. 

I have: more than once mentioned to you the dar- 
ling view ſome of us have long had of raiſing a family, 
as it is called: A reflection, as I have often thought, 
upon our own; which is no inconfiderable or upſtart 
one, on either ſide : On my Mother's, eſpecially, 

| (a) See Letter iv. p. 22, A 
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A view too frequently it ſeems entertained by families 
which having great ſubſtance, cannot be. ſatisfied 
without Rank and Title. 440 45 
My Uncles had once extended this view to each of 
us three children; urging, that as they themſelyey 
intended not to marry, we each of us might be*ſo 
portioned, and ſo advantageouſly matched, as that our 
poſterity, if not ourſelves, might make a firſt gure 
in our country—W hile my Brother, as the only Son, 
thought the two girls might be very well provided for 
by Ten or Fifteen thouſand pounds apiece: And that 
all the real Eſtates in the, family, to wit, my Grand- 
father's, Father's, and two Uncles, and the remainder 
of their reſpective perſonal Eftates, together with what 
he had an expeRation of from his Godmother, would 
make ſuch a noble fortune, and give him ſuch an in- 
tereſt, as might entitle him to hope for a Peerage, 
Nothing leſs would ſatisfy his ambition. why 
With this view he gave himſelf airs very early ; 
© That his Grandfather and Uncles were his Stew- 
© ards: That no man ever had better: That Daugh- 
© ters were but incumbrances and. drawbacks, upon a 
family:“ And this low and familiar expreſſion was 
often in his mouth, and uttered always with the ſelf- 
complaiſance which an imagined happy thought can 
de ſuppoſed to give the ſpeaker; to wit, That a man 
© who has Sons brings up chickens for his own table, 
{[tho' once I made his compariſon ſtagger with him, 
by aſking him, If the Sons, to make it hold, were to 
have their necks rt ung off 7 | Whereas Daughters are 
* chickens brought up for the Tables of other men. 
This accompanied with the equally. polite reflection, 
* That, to induce people to take them off their hands, 
the family- ſtock muſt be impaired into the bargain,” 
uſed to put my Siſter out of all patience : And altho 
ſhe now ſeems to-think a younger Siſter only can be an 
incumbrance, ſhe was then often propoſing to me to 
make a party in our own favour againſt my Brother's 
Vol. I. 9 rapacious 
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rapacious Views, as ſhe uſed to call them: While 1 
was for conſidering the liberties he took of this ſort at 
the effect of a temporary pleaſantry ; which in 4 


young man not naturally good-humoured, I was glad 


to ſee; or as a foible that deſerved raillery, but no 


other notice. ; 

But when my Grandfather Will (of the purport 
of which in my particular favour, until it was opened, 
I was as ignorant as they) had lopped off one branch 
of my Brother's expectation, he was extremely diſſa- 
tisfied with me. No- body indeed was pleaſed : For 
altho' every-one loved me, yet being the youngeſt 
child, Father, Uncles, Brother, Siſter, all thought 
themſelves poſtponed, as to matter of right and power 
[Who loves not power ?]: And my Father himſelf 
could not bear that I ſhould be made Sole, as I may 
call it, and Independent ; for ſuch the Will, as to that 
Eſtate and the powers it gave (unaccountably as they 
all faid) made me. lech 

To obviate therefore every one's jealouſy, I gave 
up to my Father's management, as you know, not 
only the Eſtate, but the Money bequeathed me (which 
was a moiety of what my Grandfather had by him at 
bis death; the other moiety being bequeathed to my 
Siſter) ; contenting myſelf to take as from his bounty 
what he was pleaſed to allow me, without deſiring the 
leaſt addition to my annual ſtipend. And then I hoped 
] bad laid all envy aſleep: But ſtill my Brother and 
Siſter (jealous, as now 1s evident, of my two Uncles 
favour for me, and of the pleaſure I had given my Fa- 
ther and them by this act of duty) were every now- 
and-then occaſionally doing me covert ill offices: Of 
which, however, I took the leſs notice, when I was 
told of them, as I thought I had removed the cauſe of 
their envy 3 and I'imputed every-thing of that ſort to 
the petulance they are both pretty much noted for: 

My Brother's acquiſition then took place. This 
made us all very happy; and he went down to take 

3 | poſſeſſion 


. 
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poſſeſſion of it: And bis abſence: (on ſo good an ac- 
count too) made us ſtill happier. Then followed Lord 
M's propoſal for my Siſter: And this was an addi- 
tional felicity for the time. I have told you how ex- 
ceedingly good-humouted it made my Siſter. * 
Vou know how that went off: You know what 
came on in its place. un nn 
My Brother then returned; and we were all wrong 
again: And Bella, as L obſerved in my Letters above - 
mentioned, had an opportunity to give herſelf the cre- 
dit of having refuſed. Mr. Lovelace, en the ſcore of 
his reputed faulty morals. This united my Brother 
and Siſter in one cauſe. They ſet themſelves on all 
occaſions to depreciate Mr. Lovelace, and his family 
too (a family which deſerves nothing but reſpect): 
And this gave riſe to the converſation I am leading ta 
between my Uncles and them: Of which I now 
come to give the particulars z after I have obſerved, 
that it happened before the Rencounter, and foon after 
the enquiry made into Mr. Lovelace's affairs had 
come out better than my Brother and Siſter hoped it 
would (a). E N | 
T hey were bitterly inveighing againſt him, in theic 
uſual way, ſtrengthening) their invectives with ſome 
new Stories in his disfavour; when my Uncle Antony, 
having given them a patient hearing, declared, That 
© he thought the gentleman behaved like a gentle- 
man; his Niece Clary with prudence ; and that a 
more honourable alliance for the family, as he had 
2 told them, could not be wiſhed for: Since Mr. 
ovelace had a very good paternal Eſtate; and that, 
by the evidence of an enemy, all clear. Nor did it 
appear, that he was ſo bad a man as he had been 
repreſented to be: Wild indeed; but it was at a gay 
time of life: He was a man of ſenſe: And he was 
ſure that his Niece would not have him, if ſhe had 
not good reaſon to think him reformed, or that there 
(a) See Letter iv, py 224 2 67 50 
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was a likelihood that ſhe could reform him by her 
example.“ 123 
My Uncle then gave one inſtance, my Aunt told 
me, as a proof of a generoſity in Mr. Lovelace's ſpi- 
= Tit, which convinced him, that he was not a bad man 
in nature ; and that he was of a temper, he was pleaſed 
to ſay, like my own: Which was, That when he 
(my Uncle) had repreſented to him, that he might, 
if he pleaſed, make three or four hundred pounds a 
year of his paterna] Eſtate, more than he did; he an- 
ſwered, That his tenants paid their rents well: That 
© it was a maxim with his family, from which he 
'© would by no means depart, Never to rack-rent old 
'© tenants, or their deſcendants; and that it was a 
« pleaſure to him, to ſee all his tenants look fat, ſleek, 
and contented.” | 
I indeed had once occaſionally heard him ſay ſome- 
thing like this; and thought he never looked ſo well 
as at the time ;z—except once; and that was in an | 
inſtance given by him on the following incident, 
An unhappy tenant of my Uncle Antony came pe- 
titioning to my Uncle for forbearance, in Mr, Love- 
lace's preſence, When he had fruitleſly withdrawn, 
Mr. Lovelace pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that the man 
was called in again, and had his ſuit granted. And 
Mr.- Lovelace privately followed him out, and gave 
him two guineas, for preſent relief; the man having | 
declared, that, at the time, he had not five ſhillings 
in the world. | 
On this occaſion, he told my Uncle (but without | 
any airs of oſtentation) That he had once obſeryed an 
old tenant and his wife in a very mean habit at church; | 
- and queſtioning them about it next day, as he knew | 
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they had no hard bargain in their farm, the man ſaid, 
He had done ſome very fooliſh things with a good in- 
tention, which had-put him behind- hand, and he could 
not have paid his rent, and appear better. He atked 


him how long it would take him to retrieve the hy 
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ſtep he acknowledged he had made. He ſaid, Perhaps 
two or three years. Well then, ſaid he, I will abate 
you five pounds a year for ſeven years, provided you 
will lay it out upon your wife and ſelf, that you may 
make a Sunday-appearance /ike MY tenants, Mean 
time, take This (putting his hand in his pocket, and 
giving him five guineas) to put yourſelves in preſent 
plight; and let me ſee you next Sunday at church, 
hand in hand, like an honeft and loving couple; and 
] beſpeak you to dine with-me afterwards. 

tho' this pleaſed me when J heard it, as giving 
an inftance of generoſity and prudence ar the ſame 
time, not leſſening (as my Uncle took notice) the. 
yearly value of the farm, yet, my dear, I had no 
throbs, no glows upon it !—Upzn my word, I had not. 
Nevertheleſs I own to you, that I could not help 
ſaying to myſelf on the occaſion, * Were it ever to 
© be my lot to have this man, he would not hinder 
© me from purſuing the methods I ſo much deligbt to 
* take*—With © A pity, that ſuch a man were not 
© uniformly good! N 

Forgive me this digreſſion. 

My Uncle went on (as my Aunt told me) That, 
© beſides his paternal Eſtate, he was the immediate 
© heir to very ſplendid fortunes : That, when he was 
© in treaty for his Niece Arabella, Lord M. told him 
(my Uncle) what great things he and his two Half- 
© ſiſters intended to do for him, in order to qualify 
© him for the Title, which would be extinct at his 
* Lordſhip's death, and which. they hoped to procure: 
© for him, or a „ill higher, that of thoſe Ladies Fa- 
© ther, which had been for ſome time extinct o 
© failure of heirs male: That it was with this view | 
* that his relations were all ſo earneſt for his marry- 
© ing: That as he ſaw not where Mr. Lovelace 
* could better himſelf ; ſo, truly, he thought ther: 
was wealth enough in their own family to build up 
* three conſiderable ones: That therefore he muſt 
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© needs ſay, he was the more deſirous of this alliante 
© as there was a great probability, not only from Mr, 
< Lovelace's deſcent, but from his fortunes, that his 
« Niece Clariſſa might one day be a Peereſs of Great 
Btitain: And upon that proſpect [ Here was the 
« mortifjing flroke] he fhould, for his own part, 
© think it not wrong to make ſuch diſpoſitions as 
© ſhould contribute to the better ſupport of the dig- 
ht. 06 eren m 
| My Uncle Harlowe, it ſeems, far from diſapprove- 
ing of what his Brother had ſaid, declared, That 
there was but one objection to an alliance with Mr, 
© Lovelace; to wit, his faulty morals': Eſpecially as 
© ſo much could be done for Miſs Bella, and for my 
© Brother too, by my Father; and as my Brother 
© was actually poſſeſſed of a conſiderable Eſtate b 
© virtue of the Deed of Gift and Will of his Gol. 
© mother Lovell.” e 
Had I known this before, I ſhould the leſs have 
wondered at many things I have been unable to ac- 
count for in my Brother's and Siſter's behaviour fo 
me; and been more on my guard than I imagined 
there was a neceſſity to be. * 
You may eaſily gueſs how much this converſation 
affected my Brother at the time. He could not, you 
know, but be very uneaſy to hear two of his Stewards 
talk at this rate to his face, 1 
He had from early days, by his violent temper, 
made himſelf both feared and courted by the whole 
family, My Father himſelf, as I have lately men- 
tioned, very often (long before my Brother's acqui- 
fitions had made him ſtill more aſſuming) gave way 
to him as to an only Son who was to build up the 
name, and augment the honour of it. Little induce- 
ment therefore had my Brother to correct a temper 
which gave him ſo much conſideration with every- 


n | 
dee, Siſter Bella,” ſaid he, in an indetent paſſion 
* | before 


Ip 
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defore my Uncles, on this occaſion I have mentioned 


See how it is Vou and I ought to look about 


© us !/— This little Syren is in a fair way to out · uncle, 
© as ſhe has already out-grandfather'd us both ® 

From this time (as I now find it plain upon recol- 
leion) did my Brother and Siſter behave to me, as 
to one who flood in their way; and to each other, as 
having but one intereſt : And were refolved therefore 


to bend all their force to hinder an alliance from tak- 


ing effect, which they believed was likely to oblige 


them to contract their views. 


And how was this to be done, after ſuch a decla- 
ration from both my Uncles ? 

My Brother found out the way. My Siſter (as E 
have ſaid) went hand in band with him, Between 
them, the family-union was broken, and every-one 
was made uneaſy. Mr. Lovelace was received more 
and more coldly by all: But not being to be put out 
of his courſe by Slights any, perſonal Affronts ſuc- 
ceeded ; «Deftances next; then the Rencounter : 
'Fhat, as you have heard, did the buſineſs: And now, 
if I do not oblige them, my Grandfather's Eſtate is 
to be litigated with me; and I, who never deſigned 
to take advantage of the independency bequeathed . 
me, am to be as dependent upon my Father's will, as 4 
Daughter ought to be who knows not what is good for 
berſeif. This is the language of the family now. 

But if I will ſuffer ' myſelf to be prevailed upon, 
how happy (as they lay it out) ſhall we all be !— 
Such preſents am I to have, ſuch jewels, and I can» 
not tell what, from every one of the family ! Then 
Mr. Solmes's fortunes are ſo great, and his propoſals 
fo very advantageous (no Relation whom he values) 
that there will be abundant room to raiſe mine upon 
them, were the high-intended favours of my own 
Relations to be quite out of the queſtion. Moreover 
it is now, with this view, found out, that I have qua- 
lifications which of — will bea full equivalent 
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to Mr. Solmes for the Settlements he is to make; and 

{till leave him under an obligation to me for my com- 

pliance. He himſelf thinks ſo, I am told 80 very 

poor a creature is he, een ee own 65 es, as well 
as in theirs. 

Theſe deſirable views anfivered, how Fare how 
ſplendid ſhall we all three be! And [what obliga- 
tions {hall I lay upon them all I- And that only by 
doing an act of duty ſo fuitable to my character, and 
manner of thinking; if indeed I am the generous as 
well as dutiful creature 1 have men made them 
believe J am. 

This is the bright ſide that is tand to my Father 
and Uncles, to captivate them: But I am afraid, that 
my Brother's and Siſter's deſign is to ruin me with 
them at any rate. Were it otherwiſe, would they 
not on my return from you have rather fought to 
court than frighten me into meafures which their 
hearts are ſo much: bent to carry? A method they 
have followed ever ſince. 

Mean time, orders are given to all the ſervants to 
ſhew the higheſt reſpect to Mr. Sol mes; the generous 
Mr. Solmes is now his character with ſome of our fa- 
mily]! But are not theſe orders a tacit confeſſion, that 
they think his own merit will not procure him re- 
ſpet ? He is accordingly, in every viſit he makes, 
not only highly careſſed by the principals of our fa- 
mily, but obſequioufly attended and cringed to by 
the menials.— And the way Settlements are ccd 
from every mouth. 

Noble is the word uſed to enforce the offers of p 
man who is mean enough avowedly to hate, and 
wicked enough to propoſe to rob of their juſt expecta- 
tions, his own family (every one of which at the 

Tame time ſtands in too much need of his favour) in 
order to ſettle all he is worth upon me; and if 1 die 
without children, and he has none by any other Mar- 


riage, upon a family —_ already abounds, Such 
are his propoſals. | But 
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But were there no other motire to indute me to 
deſpiſe the upſtart man, is not this unjuſt one to his 
family enough? Tbe wpfart many I repeat; for he 
was not born to the immenſe riches he is poſſeſſed of: 
Riches left by one niggard to another, in injury to 
the next heir, becauſe that other is a niggard. And 
ſhould I not be as eulpable, do you think, in my a- 
ceptance of ſuch unjult Settlements, as he is in the 
fer of them, if 1 could perſuade myſelf to be a 
{harer in them, or ſuffer a reverſionary expectation 
of poſſeſſing them to influence my choice? ct 

Indeed it concerns me not a little, that my friends 
could be brought to enceurage ſuch offers on ſuch mo- 
lives as I think a perſon» of conſcienee ' ſhould not 
preſume to begin the world with. 

But this it ſeems is the only method that can be 
taken to diſappoint Mr. Lovelace; and at the fame. 
time to anſwer all my Relations have to wiſh for each 
of us. And ſurely I will not ſtand againſt ſuch an- 
acceſſion to the family as may e 
Mr. Solmes: Since now a poſſibility is diſcovered 
(which ſuch a graſping mind as my Brother's can 
eaſily turn into a probability) that my Grandfather's ' 
Eſtate will revert to it, with a much more conſidera- 
ble one of the man's own, © Inſtances of Eſtates fall- 
ing in, in caſes far more unlikely than this, are in- 
ſited upon; and my Sifter ſays, in the words of an 
old Saw, It is good to be related ts an gate. 

While Solmes, ſmiling no doubt io himſelf at a 
hope ſo remote, by ers only, obtains all their in- 
tereſts; and doubts not to join to his on the Eſtate 
I am envied for; which, tor the comeniency of its 
ſituatiom between two of his; will it ſeems be of twice 
the value to him that it would be of to any other 
perſon; and is therefore, I doubt not, aſtronger mo- 
tive with him than the Wifſe 01 12m 

Theſe, my dear; ſeem to me the principal induce- 
nents of my Relations to eſpouſe ſo vehemently: as | 

77 S | they 
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they do this man's ſuit. | And here, once mote, muſt 
J deplore the family-fault, which gives thoſe induce- 
ments ſuch a force as it will be difficult to reſiſt. 
And thus far, let matters with regard to Mr. Solmes 
and me come out as they will, my Brother has ſue. 
ceeded in his views; that is to ſay, he has; in the 
firſt place, got my FATHER ' to make the cauſe his 
own, and to infift upon my compliance as an act of 
duty. 4h L 
My MorkrR has never thought fit to oppoſe my 
Father's will, when once he has declared himfelf'de- 
termined, | | 
My UncLts, ſtiff, unbroken, hightly- proſperous 
Bachelors, give me leave to ſay (tho, very worthy 
perſons in the main) have as high notions of a Child's 
duty, as of a Wife's obedience ; in the /a/? of which, 
my Mother's meekneſs has confirmed them, 'a 
given them greater reaſon to expect the f. 0; 
My Aunt Hervex (not extremely happy in her 
own Nuptials, and perhaps under ſome little obliga- 
tion) is got over, and chuſes not to open her lips in 
my favour againſt the wills of a Father and Uncles 
ſo determined, | 
This paſſiveneſs in my Mother and in my Aunt, in 
a point ſo contrary to their own firſt judgments, is too 
- ſtrong a proof that my Father is abſolutely reſolved. 
Their treatment of my worthy Mrs. NorToN' is 
a ſad confirmation of it: A woman deſerving of all 
conſideration for her wiſdom; and every-body think- 
ing ſo; but who, not being wealthy enough to have 
due weight in a point againſt which ſhe has given her 
opinion, and which they ſeem bent upon carrying, is 
reſtrained from viſiting here, and even from corre- 
ſponding with me, as I am this very day informed. 
Hatred to Lovelace, family-aggrandizement, and 
this great motive paternal authority — What a force 
united muſt they be ſuppoſed to have, when /inglyeach 
conlideration is ſufficient to carry all before it! * 
Pry | 18 
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This is the formidable appearance which the ad- 
dreſs of this diſagreeable man wears at preſent. 

My BRoTHER and my S1STER triumph. They 
have got me down, as Hannah over-heard them exult. 
And ſo they have (yet I never knew that I was inſo- 
lently up); for now my Brother will either lay me 
under an obligation to comply to my own unhappi- 
neſs, and ſo make me an inſtrument of his revenge 
upon Lovelace; or, if I refuſe, will throw me into 
diſgrace with my whole family. 40808 

Who will wonder at the intrigues and plots carried 
on by undermining Courtiers againſt one another, 
when a private family, but three of which can poſſi- 
bly have claſhing intereſts, and one of them (as ſhe 
preſumes to think) above ſuch low motives,. cannot 
be free from them? | "54 

What at preſent moſt concerns me, is, the peace 
of my Mother's mind] How can the Huſband of ſuch 
a Wife (a good man too - But ol»! this prerogative 
of manhood ) be ſo poſitive, ſo unperſuadeable, to 
one who has brought into the family, means, which 
they know ſo well the value of, that methinks they 
ſhould value her the more for their ſake ? 

They do indeed value her: But, I am ſorry to 
ſay, ſhe has purchaſed that value by her compliances: 
Yet has. merit for which ſhe ought to be venerated ; 
prudence which ought of itſelf to be conformed to in 
every-thing. | P54 1 5 | 

But whither roves my pen? How dare a perverſe 
girl take theſe liberties with relations ſo very reſpecta · 
ble, and whom ſhe highly reſpects? What an un- 
happy ſituation is that which obliges her, in her own 
defence as it were, to expoſe their failings ? * 

But you, who know how much I love and reve- 
rence my Mother, will judge what a difficulty I am 
under, to be obliged to oppoſe a ſcheme which be 
has engaged in. Yet I muſt oppoſe it (to comply is 
impoſſible); and muſt without delay declare my oppo- 
| E 6 ſition, 
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fition, or my difficulties will increaſe; ſince as F am 
juſt now informed, a Lawyer has been this vesy day 
conſulted [ Wauld you have believed ĩt ? ] in en 
to Settlements. 

Were ouss a Roman Catholic family, how much 
happier: for me, that they thqught a Nunnery w 
anſwer all their views How happy, had not a cer- 
tain perſon ſlighted ſomebody | All then would have 
been probably concluded on between them before my 
Brother had arrived to thwart the match: Fhen had 
J had a Siſter; which now I have not; and Two Bro- 
thers;—both aſpiring ; poſſibly both titled : While 1 
ſhould only have valued that in Either which is above 
Title, that which is truly noble in Both! 

But by what a long reaching ſelfiſhneſs is my Bro- 
ther governed ! By what remote, exceedingly remote 
views! Views, which it is in the power of the ſlighteſt 
accident, of a fever, for inſtance (the ſeeds of which 
are always vegetating, as I may ſay, and ready to 
burſt forth, in his own impetuous temper) or of the 
provoked weapon af an aduerſarys to blow up and. 
deſtroy ! 12 

I will break off here. Let me write ever ſo freely 
of my friends, I am ſure of your kind conſtruction 
And I confide in your diſcretion, that you. will avoid 

reading to or tranſcribing for others, ſuch. paſſages as 
may have the appearance of treating too freely the 
Parental, or even the Fraternal character, or induce 
others to cenſure for a-ſuppoſed failure in duty to the 
one, or decency to the other, 


Your-truly affeftionate, 
ex. HarLows, 


SPS. 
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Mifs CLARISSA HarLowse,' * Mi ſs Hows Ty 


ON Hanna's aper my long Letter — 
yeſterday, but by reaſon of ſeveral interruptions 


not Sniſhed till Force this hour) ſhe found and brought 
me yours of this day. L thank you, my dear, for this 
kind expedition. Theſe few1ines will perhaps be time 
enough depoſited, to be taken away by your ſervant 
with the other Letter: Vet they are only to thank 
you, and to tell you my Increakay apprehenſions. 
I muſt take or ſeek the ocaſion to apply to my 
Mother for her mediation; for I am in danger of 
having a day fixed, and antipathy taken for baſhful- 
neſs.— Should not Siſters be Siſters to each other 2. 
Should they not make a common cauſe of it, as I 
may ſay, a cauſe of Sex, on ſuch occaſions: as the 
preſent ? Vet mine, in ſupport of my Brother's ſelf- 
iſnneſs, and, no doubt, in concert with him, has 
been urging in full aſſembly it ſeems (and that with 
an earneſtneſs peculiar to herſelf when ſhe ſets upon 
any-thing) that an abſolute day be given me; and if 
I comply not, to be told, that it ſhall be to the for- 
feiture of all my Fortunes, and of all their Love. 
She need not be ſo officious : My Brother's intereſt, 
without hers, is ſtrong enough; for he has found means 
to confederate all the family againſt me. Upon ſome 
treſh provocation, or new intelligence concerning Mr. 
Lovelace (I know not what it is) they have bound 
themſelves, or are to bind themſelves, by a ſigned 
paper, to one another | The Lord bleſs me, my dear, 
what ſhall I do ] to carry their point in favour of 
Mr, Solmes, in ſupport of my Father's Authority, as 
it is called, and againſt Mr. Lovelace, as a Libertinez 
and an enemy to the family: And if fo, I am ſures 
L may ſay _ me,—How impolitic in them all, tor 
join 
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join two people in one Intereſt, whom they wiſh: * 
ever to keep aſunder ! 


What the diſcharged Steward reported: of him is 
ſurely bad enough: What Mrs, Forteſcue ſaid, not 
only confirms that bad, but gives room to think him 
ſtill worſe: - And yet the femething further which my 
friends have come at, is of ſo heinous a nature (20 
Betty Barnes tells Hannah) that it proves him to be 
the worſt of men.—But, hang the man, I had almoſt 
faid—W hat is he to me? What would he be—were 
not this Mr. Sol O my dear, how I hate the man 
in the light he is propoſed to me ! 

All of them at the ſame time are afraid of Mr. 
Lovelace; yet not afraid to provoke him How am 
I entangled !—to be obliged to go on correſponding 
with him for their ſakes—Heaven forbid, that their 
perſiſted- in violence ſhould ſo drive me, 6s to make 6 
neceſſary for my own / | 

But ſurely they will yield—Indeed'/ cannot. | 

I believe the gentleſt ſpirits when provoked (eauſe- 
leſly and cruelly provoked) are the moſt determined. 
The reaſon may be, That not taking up reſolutions 
lightly—their very deliberation makes them the more 
immoveable.— And then when a point is clear and 
ſelf-evident, how can one with patience think of en- 
tering into an argument or contention upon it !— 

An interruption obliges me to conclude myſelf, in 
ſome hurry, as well as fright, what I muſt ever be, 

Yours more than my own, 
- CLAaRIS3a HARLOWE. 


| LET TT ER EV. 
Aifs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
Friday, March 3. 
HAVE both your Letters at once. It is very 
unhappy, my dear, ſince your friends will have 


8 * that a perſon of your merit ſhould be ad- 
dre ſſed 
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dreſſed by a ſucceffion''of | worthleſs creatures, who 
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have nothing but their preſumption for their excuſe. - 
That theſe preſumers appear not in this very un- 
worthy light to ſome of your friends, is, becauſe their 
defects are not ſo ſtriking to them as to others. — And 
why ? ſhall ] venture to tell you ?—Becauſe they are 
nearer their own ftandard—/Zearffy, after all, per- 
haps has a concern in it ; for how ſhould they think 
that a Niece or Siffer of theirs [I will not go higher, 
for = of incurring your diſpleaſure] ſhould be an 
angel | 
But where indeed is the man to be found (who has 
the leaſt ſhare of due diffidence) that dares to look up 
to Miſs Clarifla Harlowe with hope, or with any-thing 
but wiſhes? "Thus the bold and forward, not being 
ſenſible of their defects, aſpire; while the modeſty of 
the really worthy fills them with too much reverence 
to permit them to explain themſelves. Hence your 
Symmes's, your Byron's, your Mullins's, your Wy- 
erley's (the beſt of the herd) and your Solmes's, in 
turn, invade you—Wiretches that, looking upon the 
reſt of your Family, need not deſpair of ſucceeding 
in an alliance wich it But, to you, what an inexcuſe- 
able preſumption! | | 
Yet I am afraid all oppoſition will be in vain. You 
muſt, you will, I doubt, be facrificed to this odious 
man. I know your family, There will be no reſiſt- 
ing ſuch baits as he has thrown out. O, my dear, 
my beloved friend! and are ſuch charming qualities, 
is ſuch exalted merit, to be ſunk in ſuch a Marriage! 
—You muſt not, your Uncle tells my Mother, dif- 
pute their authority. AUTHORITY ! what a full. 
word is that in the mouth of a narrow-minded per- 
ſon, who happened to be born thirty Years before. 
one Of your Uncles I ſpeak; for as to the Pa- 
rental authority, That ought to be ſacred. - But ſhould 
not Parents have reaſon for what they do? 
Wonder not, however, at your Bell's un- ſiſterly 
? behaviour 
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behaviour in this affair: I have a particular to add to 
the inducements your inſolent Brother is governed by 
which will account for all her driving. Voufhuve 
already owned, that her outward eye was fromthe 
firſt truck with the figure and addreſs of the man 
whom ſhe pretends to deſpiſe, and who, tis certain, 
thoroughly deſpiſes her: But you have not told me, 
that ftill ſhe loves him of all men. Bell has a mean- 
neſs in her very pride; ; that meanneſs 1iſes with her 
pride; and goes hand in hand with it; and no one is 
o proud as Bell, She has 4 ar her Love, her uns 
eaſy days, and ſleepleſs nights, and her revenge grafted 
upon her Love, to ber favourite Betty Barnes To 
lay herfelf in the power of a ſervant's tongue ! Poor: 
creature |—But LIKE little Souls. will find one ano« 
ther out, and mingle, as well as LIKE great ones. 
This however ſhe told the wench in ſtrict confidence: 
And thus, by way of the female round about; as Loves: 
lace had the ſaucineſs on ſuch another occaſion, in- 
ridicule of our Sex, to eall it, Betty {pleaſed to be- 
thought worthy of a ſecret, and to have an oppor- 
tunity of inveighing againſt Lovelace's perhdy, as ſhes 
would have it to be) told it to one of her confidants ; 
That confidant, with like injunctions of ſecrecy, to- 
Miſs Lloyd's Harriot—Harriot to Miſs Lloyd — Miſs 
Eloyd to me—L- to you— with leave to make whats | 
you pleaſe of it, 

And now you. will not wonder to find Miſs Bell 
an implacable Rival, rather than an — Siſter; 
and will be able to account for the words tcherafty: 
Syren, and ſuch-like, thrown out againſt you; and. 
for her driving on for a fixed day for ſacrificing you 
te Solmes : In ſhort, fag her rudeneſs and Mar 
of every kind. 

What a ſweet revenge — ſhe take, as mel load 
ne as- upon you, if ſhe can procure her rival 
Siſter to be married to the man that Siſter hates; and 
io. prevent her having the man whom ſhe herſelf loves 

(Whether 
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(whether ſhe have hope of him or not) and whom ſhe 
ſuſpects her Siſtet loves: 

Poiſons and poinards have often been ſet to works 
by minds inflamed. by diſappointed Love, and actuated 
by Revenge Wil you nder then, that the ties of 
relationſhip in ſuch a caſe have no men and! that * 
Siſter forgets to be a Siſter? 

Now I know this to be her ſecret motive (e 
more grating to her, as her Pride is concerned to 
make her difavow it) and can conſider it as joined 
with her former Envy, and as ſtrengthened by a Bro- 
ther, who has ſuch an aſcendant over the whole fa- 
mily and whoſe [ntereſt (ſtave to it as he always 
was) engaged him to ruin you wich every one: Both 
poſleſſed of the ears of all your family, and having 
it as much in their power as in their will to miſre- 
preſent all you ſay, all you do; ſuch fubjects alſo as 
the Reneounter, and Lovelace's want of morals, to 
expatiate upon: Your whole family likewiſe avow- 
edly attached to the odious man by means of the cap- 
tivating propoſals he has made them; — When T con- 
ſider all theſe things, E am full of apprehenſions for 
you. —O my dear, how will:-you be able to main» 
tain your ground zl am ſure, (alas! I am too ſure) 
that they will ſubdue ſuch a fine ſpirit as yours, un- 
uſed to oppoſition; and (Tull it not in —_ yos 
muſt be Mrs. Solmes } | 

Mean time, it is now eaſy, as you wil obſerve; to 
gueſs from- what quarter the teport I mentioned to 
you in one of my former, came, That the younger 
Siſter has robbed” the elder of her Lover (a): For 
Betty whiſpered it, at the time ſhe whiſpered the reſt, 
that neither Lovelace nor you had done honourably 
dy her young miſtreſs How cruel, my dear, in you, 
to rob the poor Bella of the only Lover ſhe ever had Þ 
—At the inſtant too that ſhe was priding herſelf, that 
zw, at laſt ſhe ſhould have it in her power not onlx 
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to gratify her own Suſceptibilities, but to give an 
example to the Flirts of her Sex (a) (my worſhip's 
ſelf in her eye) how to govern their man with a ſilken 
rein, and without a kerb-bridle ! | 

Upon the whole, I have now no doubt of their 
perſevering in Favour of the deſpicable Solmes; and 
of their dependence upon the gentleneſs of your tem- 
per, and the regard you have for their favour, and for 
your own reputation, And now I am more than 
ever convinced of the propriety of the advice I for- 
merly gave you, to keep in your own hands the 
Eftate bequeathed to you by your Grandfather,— 
Had you done fo, it would have procured you at leaſt 
an outward reſpet from your Brother and Siſter, 
which would have made them conceal the envy and 
ill-will that now ate burſting upon you from hearts 
fo narrow. | 8 4 

I muſt harp a little more upon this ſtring Do not 
you obſerve, how much your Brother's influence has 
overtopped yours, ſince he has got into fortunes. ſo 
confiderable, and ſince you have given ſome of them 
an appetite to continue in themſelves the poſſeſſion of 
your Eſtate, unleſs you comply with their terms? 

I know your dutiful, your laudable motives ; and 
one would have thought, that you might have truſted 
to a Father who ſo dearly loved you. But had you 
been actually in poſſeſſion of that Eftate, and living 
up to it, and upon it (your youth protected from 
blighting tongues by the company of- your prudent 
Norton, as you had propoſed) do you think that 
your Brother, grudging it to you at the time as he 
did, and looking upon it as his right as an only Son, 
would have been practiſing about it, and aiming at 
it? I told you ſome time ago, that I thought your 
trials but proportioned to you prudence (6) : But 
you will be more than woman, if you can extricate 
yourſelf with honour, having ſuch violent ſpirits and 
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ſotdid minds in ſome, and ſuch tyrannical and deſpo- 
tic wills in others, to deal with. Indeed, all may be 
done, and the world be taught further to admire you 
for your blind duty and will. leſs reſignation, if you 
can perſuade yourſelf to be Mrs. Solmes. | 
am pleafed with the inſtances you give me of 
Mr. Lovelace's benevolence to his own tenants, and 
with his little gift to your Uncle's. Mrs. Forteſcue 
allotos him to be the beſt of Landlords: I might have 
told you That, had I thought it neceſſary to put you 
into ſome little conceit of him. He has qualities, in 
ſnort, that may make him a tolerable creature on the 
other ſide of Fifty: But God help the poor woman 
to whoſe lot he ſhall fall till then! Women, I ſhould 
lay, perhaps; fince he may break half a dozen hearts 
before that time. But to the point I was upon—Shall 
we not have reaſon to commend the tenant's grateful 
honefty, if we are told, that with-joy the poor man 
called out your Uncle; and on the ſpot paid him in 
part of his debt thoſe two guineas? — But. what ſhall 
we ſay of that Landlord, who, tho' be knew the 
poor man to be quite deftitute, could take it; and, 
faying nothing while Mr. Lovelace ſtaid, as ſoon as 
he was gone, tell of it in praiſe of the poor fellow's 
honeſty !— Were this fo, and were not that Land- 
lord related to my deareſt friend, how ſhould I deſpiſe 
ſuch a wretch ?—But perhaps the Story is aggravated. 
Covetous people have every-one's ill - word: And fo 
indeed they ought ; becauſe they are only ſolicitous 
to keep that which they prefer to every-one's good 
one.—Covetous indeed would they be who deſerved 
neither, yet expected both N 8 
L long for your next Letter. Continue to be 28 
particular as poſſible. I can think of no other ſub- 
Fa but what relates to you and to your affairs: For 
am, and ever will be, moſt affectionatel , 
176 n ws Your own, | Py 
Anna Hows. 
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DET TEN ANN. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To iſs How. 

[Her preceding not at that time received. 

: : | Friday, March 3. 
O MY dear friend, I have had a ſad conflict! Trial 
upon trial; Conference upon conference But 
what Law, what Ceremony, can give a man a-Fight 
to a heart which abhors him more than it does any 
living creature ? 

I hope my Mother will be able to prevail for me, 
But I will recount all, tho' I fit up the whole night 
to do it; for I have a vaſt deal to write; and will be 
as minute as you wiſh me to be. | 

I concluded my laſtin a fright. It was occaſioned: 
by a converſation that paſſed. between my Mother and 
my Aunt, part of which Hannah overheard.. I need 
not give you the particulars; fince what I have to re- 
late to you from different converſations that have 
paſſed between my Mother and me in the ſpace of a 
Wy few Hours, will include them all. I will begin. 

en. 

I went down this morning when breakfaſt was 
ready with a very uneaſy heart, from what Hannah 
had informed me of yeſterday afternoon; wiſhing for 
an opportunity, however, to appeal to my Mother, 
in hopes to engage her intereſt in my behalf, and pur- 
poſing to try to find one when ſhe retired to her on 
apartment after breakfaſt: But, unluckily, there was 
the odious Solmes ſitting aſquat between my Mother 
and Siſter, with /o much aſſurance in his looks But 
you know, my dear, that thoſe we love not, cannot 
do any-thing topleaſe us. 

Had the wretch-kept his ſeat, it might have been 
well enough: But the bent and broad-ſhouldered 
ereature muſt needs riſe, and ſtalk towards a chair 
which. was juſt by that which was ſet for me. | 

| I. removed: 
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I removed it to a diſtance, as if to make 1 
my own : And down I ſat, abruptly I believe; what 
] had heard all in my head. 2 60 

But this was not enough to daunt him. The man 
is a very confident, he is a very bold, ſtaring man 
Indeed, my dear, the man is very confident ! 

He took the removed chair, and drew it ſo near 
mine, ſquatting in it with his ugly weight, that he 
preſſed upon my hoop.— I was fo offended (all I had 
heard, as I ſaid, in my head) that I removed to ano - 
ther chair. I own I had too little command of my- 
ſelf. It gave my Brother and Siſter too much advan- 
tage. I dare ſay they took it. But 1 did it involun- 
tarily, I think, I could not help it —I knew not 
what I did. 5 | | 

I ſaw that my Father was exceſſively diſpleaſed. 
When angry, no man's countenance, ever ſhews it 
ſo much as my Father's. Clariſſa Harlowe! ſaid he 
with a big voice—and there he ſtopped. —vir ! ſaid I, 
trembling and courteſying (for I had not then fat 
down again): And put my chair nearer the wretch, 
and ſat down—My face, as I could feel, all in a 
glow, | * 0 
, Make Tea, child, ſaid my kind Mamma: Sit by 
me, Love; and make Tea. 

I removed with pleaſure to the ſeat the man had 
quitted; and being thus indulgeatly put into employ- 
ment, ſoon recovered myſelf; and in the courſeof the 
breakfaſting officiouſly aſked two or three queſtibns of 
Mr. 5olmes, which I would not have done, but to 
make up with my Father.—Proud ſpirits may be 
brought to ! whiſperingly ſpoke my Siſter to me, over 

her ſuoulder, with an air of triumph and ſcorn : But 
I did not mind her. NA 

My Mother was all kindneſs and condeſcenſion. 1 
aſked her once, if ſhe were pleaſed with the Tea? She 
ſaid ſoftly (and again called me dear) ſhe was pleafed 
with all I did, I was very proud of this encouraging 

6 goodneſs : 
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goodneſa: And all blew over, as I -heped, between 
my Father and me; for he alſo ſpoke kindly to me 
two or three times. A Gr: Pri: Arran 
Small accidents theſe, my dear, to trouble you 
with; only as they lead to greater, as you ſhall hear. 
Before the uſual breakfaſt- time was over, my Fa- 
ther withdrew with my Mother, telling her he wanted 
to ſpeak to her. Then my Siſter and next my Aunt 
(who was with us) dropt away. 05 | 
My Brother gave himſelf ſome airs of inſult, which 


T underſtood well enough; but which Mr. Solmes 
could make nothing of: And at laſt he aroſe from 


his ſeat—Siſter, ſaid he, I have a curioſity to ſhew 
you. I will fetch it. And away he went ſhutting 
the door cloſe after him, 
I ſaw what all this was for. I aroſe; the man 
hemming up for a ſpeech, riſing, and beginning to ſet 
his ſplay-feet Indeed, my dear, the man in all his 


ways is hateful to me] in an approaching .poſture,— 


I will ſave my Brother the trouble of bringing to me 
his curioſity, ſaid I. I courtefied—Your ſervant, Sir 
—— The man cried, Madam, Madam, twice, and 
looked like a fobl.— But away I went—to find my 
Brother, to ſave my word. But my Brother, indit- 
ferent as the weather was, was gone to walk in the 
garden with my Siſter. A plain caſe, that he had left 
his cxr:ofity with me, and deſigned to ſhew me no 
other. | 

I had but juſt got into my own apartment, and 
began to think of ſending Hannah to beg an Audience 
of my Mother (the more encouraged by her conde- 


ſcending goodneſs at Breakfaſt) when Shorey her 
woman brought me her commands to attend her in 


her cloſet, 

My Father, Hannah told me, was juſt gone out 
of it with a poſitive angry countenance, Then I as 
much dreaded the audience as I had wiſhed for it 


I went 
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I went down however; but, apprehending the ſub. 


ject ſhe intended to talk eo me upon, approached her 


trembling, and my heart in viſible palpitations. 

She ſaw my concern. Holding out her kind arms, 
as ſhe ſat, Come kiſs me, my dear, ſaid ſhe, with a 
ſmile like a fun-beam breaking through the cloud that 
overſhadowed her naturally benign aſpect. Why 
flutters my jewel ſo ? | 

This preparative ſweetneſs, - with her 1 
before, confirmed my apprehenſions. My Mother 
ſaw the bitter pill wanted gilding. | | 

O my Mamma ! was all I could ſay; and I elaſped 
my arms round her neck, and my face ſunk into her 
boſom. | MEE 

My child! my child! reftrain, ſaid ſhe, your 
powers of moving ! I dare not elſe truſt myſelf with 

ou,—And my tears trickled down her boſom, as 
— bedewed my neck. 

O the words of kindneſs, all to be expreſſed in 
vain, that flowed from her lips! | 

Lift up your ſweet face, my beſt child, my own 
Clariſſa Harlowe -O my daughter, beſt-beloved of 
my heart, lift up a face ſo ever-amiable to me 
Why theſe ſobs ?-lIs an apprehended duty fo affect- 
ing a thing, that before I can ſpeak—But I am glad, 
my Love, you can gueſs at what I have to ſay to you. 
Jam ſpared the pains of breaking to you what was 
a taſk upon me reluctantly enough undertaken to break 
to you, | 

Then riſing, ſhe drew a chair near her own, and 
made me fit down by her, overwhelmed as I was 
with tears of apprehenſion of what ſhe had to ſay, 

and of gratitude for her truly maternal goodneſs to 
me—Sobs ſtill my only language. > 

And drawing her chair ſtill nearer to mine, ſhe 
put her arms round fny neck, and my glowing cheek 
wet with my tears, cloſe to her own : Let me talk 
to you, my child. Since Silence is your choice, 
hearken to me, and be ſilent. You 
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Von know, my dear, what. every day forego, and 


undergo, for the ſake of peace. Your Papa is a very 


good man, and means well; but he will not de con- 
trouled ; nor yet perſuaded. You have ſometimes 
ſeemed to pity me, that I am obliged to give up 


every point. Poor man] his reputation the leſs for 


it; minę the greater: Vet would I not have this ere- 
dit, if I could help it, at ſo dear a rate to him and to 


- #ny/elf. . Vou are a dutiful, a prudent, and a wiſe child, 


ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, in hope, no doubt, to make me 
ſo: You would not add, I am ſure, to my trouble; 
You would not wilfully break that peace which coſts 
your Mother ſo much to preſerve, Obedience is 
better than ſacrifice, O my Clary Harlowe, rejoice 
my heart, by telling me I have apprehended too much 
I ſee your concern! I ſee your perplexity 1:1, ſee 


jou conflict [looſing her arm, and riſing, not —_— 


ſhould fee how much ſhe herſelf was affected]. 
will leave you a moment.—Anſwer me not [For I 
was eſſaying to ſpeak, and had, as ſoon as ſhe took 
her dear cheek from mine, dropt down on 'my knees, 
my hands claſped, and lifted up in a ſupplicating man- 
ner]. I am not prepared for your irreſiſtible expoſtu- 
lation, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay. I will leave you to 
recolleCtion.: And I charge you, on my, bleſſing, that 
all this my truly maternal tenderneſs be not throwa 
away upon you. | n+ 

And then ſhe withdrew into the next apartment; 
wiping her eyes as ſhe went from me; as mine over- 


flowed ; my heart taking in the whole compaſls of her 


meaning. 


She ſoon returned, having recovered more ſteadi- 


neſs. 

chair ſhe, had ſat in. 

neſs, I hope! 
And I aroſe, I bent my knee. 
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Still on my knees, I had thrown my face acroſs the 
Look up to me, my Clary Harlowe No ſullen- 


No, indeed, my ever-to-be-reyered Mann 
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 Sheraiſed me. No kneeling to me, but with knees 
of duty and compliance. Your heart, not your knees, 
muſt bend. It is abſolutely determined — Prepate 
yourſelf therefore to receive your Father, when he 
viſits you by-and-by, as he would wiſh to receive eu. 
But on this one quarter of an hour depends the peace 
of my future life, the ſatisfaction of all the family, 
and your own ſecurity from a man of violence: And 
charge you beſides, on my bleſſing, that you think 
of being Mrs. Solmes. | 
There went the dagger to my heart, and down L 
ſunk: And when I recovered, found myſelf in the 
arms of my Hannah, my Siſter's Betty holding open 
my reluctantly-opened palm, my laces cut, my linen 
| ſcented with hastſhoin ; and my Mother gone. Had 
ee been 4%½ kindly treated, the hated name ſtill for- 
1 dorne to be mentioned, or mentioned with a little 

more preparation and reſerve, I had ſtood the horrid 
| W fund with leſs viſible emotion—But to be bid, on the 
ok W Bling of a Mother fo dearly beloved, fo truly 
es, WH 1everenced, to think of being Mrs. Solus - what 
n. a denunciation was that! 
u- Shorey came in with a meſſage (delivered in het 
to ſolemn way); Your Mamma, Miſs, is concerned 
nat bor your diſorder: She expects you down again in an 
wa WW hour; and bid me ſay, that ſhe then hopes every- 
thing from your duty. 
it 3 1 made no reply; for what could I ſay? And 

leaning upon my Hannah's arm, withdrew to my 

own apartment. There you . will gueſs how the 
greateſt part of the hour was employed. 

Within that time, my Mother came up to me. 

| love, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, to come into 18 
apartment No emotions, child! No flutters !— 
Am I not your Mother !--Am I not your fond, your 
indulgent Mother !--Do not diſcompoſe me by diſ- 
compoung yourſelf Do not occaſion me n 
vol. I. F when 
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when I would give you nothing but pleaſure, Come, 
my dear, we will go into your cloſer. " 

She took my hand, led the way, and made me fit 

down by her : And after ſhe had enquired how I did, 
ſhe began in a ſtrain as if ſhe had ſuppoſed I had 
made uſe of the intervening ſpace to overcome all 
my objeQions. 22 h 

She was pleaſed to tell me, that my Father and 
The, in order to ſpare my natural modeſty, had taken 
the whole affair upon themſelves— 

Hear me out; and then ſpeak; for I was going to 
expoſtulate. You are no ſtranger to the end of 
Mr. Solmes's viſus— 

O Madam !— 

Hear me out ; and then ſpeak.—He is not indeed 
_every-thing I wiſh him to be: But he is a man of 
ptobity, and has no vice | | 

No vices, Madam — l 

Hear me out, child Vou have not behaved much 

amiſs to him: We have ſeen with pleaſure that you 
have not— : 

O Madam, muſt I not now ſpeak ! 

I ſhall have done preſently A young creature of 
your virtuous and pics turn, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 
cannot ſurely love a profligate : You love your Bro- 
ther too well, to wiſh to marry one who had like to 
have killed him, and who threatened your Uncles, 
and defies us all. You have had your own way Sin 
or Seven times: We want to ſecure you againſt a 
man ſo vile. Fell me (t have a right to know) whe- 
ther you prefer this man to all others ?—Yet God for- 

bid that I ſhould know you do! for ſuch a declara- l 
tion would make us all miſerable. Yet tell me, art 
our affections engaged to this man? 

I knew what the inference would be, if I had faid 
they were not. 


You heſitate— Lou anſwer me not—You cannot 
| anſwer 
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anſwer me. Niſing Never more will I look upon 
you with an eye of fayour— | Ea 


' O Mgdam, Madam! Kill me not with your diſ- 
5 pleaſure—I would not, I need not, heſitate one mo- 
1 ment, did I not dread the inference, if I anſwer you 


as you wiſh, Vet be that inference what it will; your 
threatened diſpleaſure will make me "ſpeak. And I 
declare to you, that I know not my own” heart, if it 
be not abſolutely free. - And pray, let me aſk my 
deareſt Mamma, in what has my conduct been faulty, 
to that, like a giddy creature, I muſt be forced to marry, 
of to ſave me from From what? Let me beſeech you, 
Madam, to be the guardian of my reputation—Let 
not your Clariſſa be precipitated into a State the wiſhes 
ed not to enter into with any man! And this upon a 
of ſuppoſition that otherwiſe ſhe ſhall marry herſelf, and 
| diſgrace her whole family. 5 3 
| Well then, Clary [paſſing over the force of my 
ich plea] if your heart be free— 7% (PLS AFL 
10u O my beloved Mamma, let the uſual generoſity of 
your dear heart operate in my favour. Urge not 
upon me the inference that made me heſitate. | 


of [ won't be interrupted, Clary—You have ſeen in 
ay, my behaviour to you, on this occaſion, a truly ma- 
ro- ternal tenderneſs; you have obſerved: that I have 
- to undertaken this taſk with ſome reluctance, becauſe - 
les, the man is not every-thing; and becauſe I know 
Six eg your notions of perfection in a man too 
ſt a gu a bs | Oh: 
he- Deareſt Madam, this one time excuſe me I- Is 


Cote there then any danger that I ſhould be guilty of an 
ara- imprudent thing for the man's ſake you hint at? 
ard Again interrupted !—Am I to be queſtioned, and 


argued with? You know this won't do ſomewhere 
elſe. You 4now it won't. What reaſon then, un- 
generous girl, can you have for arguing with me thus, 

but becauſe you think from my indulgence to you, 


F. 2 What 


you may ? 
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What can I ſay ? What can I do? What mut 
that cauſe be that will not bear being argued upon? 
Again ! Clary Harlowe! | 
Deareſt Madam, forgive me: It was always my 
pride and my pleaſure to obey you. But look upon 
that man—ſee but the diſagreeableneſs of his perſon— 
Now, Clary, do I ſee whoſe perſon you have in 


your eye Now is Mr. Solmes, I ſee, but compara- 


tively diſagreeable ; diſagreeable only as another man 
has a much more ſpecious perſon. 

But, Madam, are not his manners equally fo ? 
Is not his perſon the true repreſentative of his mind! 
—T hat other man is not, ſhall not be, any thing to 
me, releaſe me but from this one man, whom my 
heart, unbidden, reſiſts. 

Condition thus with your Father. Will he bear, 
do you think, to be thus dialogued with ? Have [ 
not conjured you, as you value my peace—W hat is 
it that i do not give up?— This very taſk, becauſel 
apprehended you would not be eaſily perſuaded, is a 
taſk indeed upon me. And will you give up nothing! 
Have you not refuſed as many as have been offered 
to you ? If you would not have us gueſs for whom, 
comply ; for comply you muſt, or be looked upon as 
in a ſtate of defiance with your whole family. 

And ſaying this, ſhe aroſe, and went from me. 
But at the chamber-door ſtopt; and turned back: l 
will not fay below in what a diſpoſition I leave you. 
Conſider of every-thing. The matter is reſolved 
upon. As you value your Father's Bleſſing and mine, 
and the ſatis faction of all the family, reſolve to com- 
ply. Iwill leave you for a few moments. I will 
come up to you again. See that I find you as I wiſh 
to find you; and fince your heart is free, let yout 
duty govern it. 

In about. half an hour, my Mother returned. She 
found me in tears. She took my hand: It is my 
part evermore, ſaid ſhe, to be of the acknowledging 
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fide, I believe I have needleſly expoſed myſelf to 
your oppoſition, by the method I have taken with 
you, I firſt began as if I expe&ed a denial, and by 
my indulgence brought it upon myſelf. | 

Do not, my deareſt Mamma! do not, ſay fo! 
Were the occaſion for this debate, proceeded ſhe, 
to have riſen from myſelf ; were it in my power to 
diſpenſe with your compliance ; you too well know 
what you can do with me. | 
Would any body, my dear Miſs Howe, wiſh to 
marry, who ſees a Wife of ſuch a temper, and bleſſed 
with ſuch an underſtanding as my Mother is noted 
for, not only deprived of all power ; but obliged to 
be even aclive in bringing to bear points of high im- 
une which ſhe thinks ought not to be inſiſted 
upon { | 
When I came to you a ſecond time, proceeded ſhe, 
knowing that your oppoſition would ayail you no- 
thing, I refuſed to hear your reaſons; And in this E 
was wrong too, becauſe a young creature who loves 
to reaſon, and uſed to love to be convinc'd by reaſon, 
ought to have all her objeCtions heard: I now thece- 
fore, this third time, ſee you; and am come reſolved 
to hear all you have to ſay : And let me, my dear, by 
my patience engage your gratitude ; your generoſity, 
I will call it; becauſe it is to You | ſpeak, who uſed 
to have a mind wholly generous, Let me, if your 
heart be really free, let me ſee what it will induce you 
to do to oblige me: And fo as you permit your uſual 
diſcretion to govern you, I will hear all you have to 
lay; but with this intimation, that ſay what you will, 
it will be of no avail elſewhere. . 
What a dreadful ſaying is that! But could I engage 
your pity, Madam, it would be ſomewhat. | 
You have as much of my Pity, as of my Love. 
But what is perſon, Clary, with one of your prudence, 
and your heart diſengaged ? ; | 
Should the eye be diſguſted, when the heart is to be 
EY engaged ? 
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engaged ?—O Madam, who can think of marrying 
when the heart is ſhocked at the firſt appearance, and 
where the diſguſt muſt be confirmed by every conver- 
fation afterwards? _, MED 

This, Clary, is owing to your prepoſſeſſion. Let 
me not have cauſe to regret/ that noble firmneſs of 
mind in ſo young a creature which I thought your 
glory, and which was my boaſt in your character. 
In this inſtance it would be obſtinacy, and want of 
duty, Have you not made objections to ſeveral 

hat was to their minds, to their principles, Ma- 
dam. But this man— | | 
Is an honeſt man, Clary Harlowe. He has a good 
mind. He is a virtuous man. 

He an honeſt man!? His à good mind, Madam? 
He a virtuous man TEL 

No-body:denies him theſe qualities. 

Can he be an honeſt man who offers terms that will 
rob all his own Relations of their juſt expectations 
— Can his mind be good 

You, Clary Harlowe, for whoſe ſake he offers ſo 
much, are the laſt perſon that ſhould make this ob- 
ſervation; 

Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that a perſon pie. 
ferring happineſs to fortune, as I do; that want not 
even what I have, and can give up the uſe of that, as 
an inſtance of duty— | 

No more, no more of your merits !\—-You know 
you will be a gainer by that chearful inſtance of your 
duty; not a loſer, You know you bave but cf 
your bread upon the waters S0 no more of that 
For it is not underſtood as a merit by every- body, 
aſſure. you; tho' I think it a high one; and fo did 
your Father and Uncles at the time— 

At the ſime, Madam !—How unworthily do my 
Brother and Siſter, who are aſraid that the faveur ! 
was ſo lately in 


J hear nothing againſt your Brother and Siſter 
25 What 
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What family-feuds have I in proſpeR, at a time when 
I hoped moſt comfort from you all ? . 
God bleſs my Brother and Siſter in all their worthy 
views | You ſhall have no family-feuds, if I can pre- 
vent them. You yourſelf, Madam, ſhall tell me 
what I ſhall bear from them, and I will bear it; But 
let my actions, not their miſrepreſentations (as Lam 
ſure by the diſgraceful prohibitions I have -met with, 

has been the caſe) ſpeak for nge. 

Juſt then, up came my Father, with a ſternneſs in 
his looks that made me tremble.—He took two «r 
three turns about my chamber, tho' pained by his 
cout, —And then ſaid to my Mother, who was Lene 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him— | 

My dear, you are long abſent. Dinner is near 
ready, What you had to ſay, lay in a very little 
compaſs, Surely, you have nothing to do but to 
declare your will, and my will - But perhaps you may 
be talking of the preparations—Let us have you ſoon 
down—Your Daughter in your hand, if worthy of 
the name, | 

And down he went, caſting his eye upon me with 
a look fo ſtern, that I was unable to ſay one word to 
him, or even for a few minutes to my Mother. 

Was not this very intimidating, my dear ? 

My Mather, ſeeing my concern, ſeemed to pity 
me. She called me her good child, and kiſſed me; 
and told me that my Father ſhould not know I had 
made ſuch oppoſition, He has kindly furniſhed us 
with an excuſe for being ſo long together, ſaid ſhe. —- 
Come, my dear— Dinner will be upon table pre- 
ſently Shall we go down ?—And took my hand. 

This made me ſtart : What, Madam, go down to 
let it be ſuppoſed we were talking of preparations !/— 
O my beloved Mamma, command me notdown upon 
luch a ſuppoſition, 

You ſee, child, that to ſtay longer together, will 
be owning that you ate debating about an abſolute 


* duty ; 
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duty: And that will not be borne. Did not your 
Father himſelf ſome days ago tell you, he would be 
obeyed ? I will a third time leave you. I muſt ay 
ſomething by way of excuſe for you: And that you 
- defire not to go down to dinner That your modeſty 
on the occaſion 

O Madam! ſay not my modeſty on ſuch an occa- 
ion: For that will be to give hope 

And deſign you net to give hope ?—Perverſe girl! 
—Riſing, and flinging from me; Take more time 
for conſideration Since it is neceſſary, take more 
time—And when I ſee you next, let me know what 
blame I have to caſt upon myſelf, or to bear from 
your Father, for my indulgence to you. 

She made, however, a little ſtop at the chamber. 
door; and ſeemed to expect that I would have beſought 
her to make the gentleſt conſtruction for me; for, 
hefitating, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, I ſuppoſe you would 
not have me make a report 

O Madam, interrupted I, whoſe favour can hope 
for, if I loſe my Mamma's ? 

To have deſired a favourable report, you know, 
my dear, would have been qualifying upon a point 
that 1 was too much determined upon, to give room 
for any of my friends to think | have the leaſt heſita- 
tion about it. And ſo my Mother went down ſtairs, 

I will depoſit thus far; and, as I know you wilt 
not think me too minute in my relation of particulars 
ſo very intereſting to one you honour with your Love, 
proceed in the ſame way. As matters ſtand, I don't 
care to bave papers ſo freely wiitten about me. 

Pray let Robert call every day, if you can ſpare 
him, whether I have any thing ready or not. 

I ſhould be glad you would not ſend him empty- 
handed, What a generoſity will it be in you, to write 
as frequently from friendſhip, as I am forced to do 
from misfortune ! The Letters being taken away will 
be an aſſurance that you have them. As I ſhall write 
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and depoſit as I have opportunity, the formality of 


ſuper and ſub- ſeription will be excuſed. For I need 


not ſay how much I am, | 
Your fincere and ever-affeftionate 
| CL, HARLOWE. 


LETTER XVI 
Mis CLarissa HarLowe, To Miſs Howe. 


M* Mother, on her return, which was as ſoon 
as ſhe had dined, was pleaſed to inform mez. 
that ſhe told my Father, on his queſtioning her about 
my chearful compliance (for it ſeems, the chearſwl 
was all that was doubted) that ſhe was willing, on ſo- 
material a point, to give a child whom ſhe had (@ 
much reaſon to love (as ſhe condeſcended to acknow- 
ledge were her words) liberty to ſay all that was in her 
heart to ſay, that her compliance might be the freer: 
Letting him know, that when he came up, ſhe was. 
attending to my pleas z for that ſhe found I had rather 
not marry at all. | a 

She told me, that to this my Father angrily ſaid; 
Let her take care Let her take care that ſhe give 
me not ground to ſuſpect her of a preference ſome» 
where elſe. But, if it be to eaſe ber heart, and not 
to diſpute my will, you may hear her out. 

So, Clary, ſaid my Mother, I am returned in a 
temper accordingly : And I hope you will not again, 
by your peremptorineſs, ſhew me, how I ought to- 
teat you, | | 4M 

Indeed, Madam, you did me juſtice, to ſay, I have 
no inclination: to marry at all. I have not, 1 hope, 
made myſelf ſo very unuſeful in my Papa's family, as—- 

No more of your merits, Clary! You have been 
a 200d child. You have eaſed me of all the family- 
cares: But do not now give more than ever you re- 
lieved me from, You have been amply repaid. in 
the reputation your {kill and management have given 
vou: But now there is ſoon to be a period, to all 

2 . thoſe: 
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thoſe aſſiſtances from you. If you marry, there will 
be a natural, and, if to pleaſe us, a deſirable period; 
becauſe your own family will employ all your talents 
in that way: If you do not, there will be a period 


likewiſe, but nat a natural one—Your underſtand me, 
child. 


I wept. THEN 

I have made enquiry already after a houſekeeper, 
I would have had your good Norton; but I ſuppoſe 
you will yourſelf wiſh to have the worthy woman 
with you. If you deſire it, that ſhall be agreed upon 


for you. 
But, why, deareſt Madam, why am I, the youngef,, 


to be precipitated into a State, that I am very far 


trom wiſhing to enter into with any-body ? 

You are going to queſtion me, I ſuppoſe, why 
your Siſter is not thought of for Mr. Solmes ? 

I hope, Madam, it wilt not difpleaſe you, if 1 
were? 

I might refer you for an anſwer to your Father.— 
Mr. Solmes has reaſons for preferring you— _ © 

And I have reaſons, Madam, for diſliking him, 
And why am [— „ 

This quickneſs upon me, interrupted my Mother, 
is not to be borne! 1 am gone, and your Father 
comes, if / can do no gbod with you. 

O Madam, I would rather die, than— 

She put her hand to my mouth. No peremptort- 
neſs, Clary Harlowe : Once you declare yourſelf in- 
flexible, 1 have done. | 

I wept for vexation. This is all, all, my Brother's 
doings —His graſping views | 

No refletions upon your Brother: He has entirely 
the honour of the family at heart. 

I would no more diſhonour my family, Madam, 
than my Brother would. | 

I believe it: But I hope you will allow your Father, 
and Me, and your Uncles, to judge what will do it 
honour, what diſhonour. 2 | 
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I then offered to live ſingle ; never to marry at all; 
or never but with their full approbation, | 
If you mean to ſhew your duty, and your obe- 
dience, Clary, you muſt ſhew it in our way, not in 


your own, | 


I hope, Madam, that I have not fo behaved hither- 
to, as to render ſuch a trial of my obedience neceſ- 
ſary, er TIN Gor | 
Yes, Clary, I cannot but ſay that you have hitherto 
behaved extremely well: But you have had no trials 
till now: And I hope, that now you are called to one, 
you will not fail in it. Parents, proceeded ſhe, when 
children are young, are pleaſed: with every-thing they 
do. You have been a goed child upon the whole: 
But we have hitherto rather complied with you, than 
you with us. Now that you are grown up to mar- 
riageable years, is the teſt ; eſpecially as your Grand- 
father has made you independent, as we may ſay, in 
preference to thoſe who had prior expectations upon 
that Eſtate. 22 

Madam, my Grandfather knew, and expreſly men- 
tioned in his Will his deſire, that my Father will more 
than make it up to my Siſter. I did nothing but what 
I thought my duty to procure his favour. It was ra- 
ther a mark of his affection, than any advantage to 
me: For, do I either ſeek or wiſh to be independent? 
Were I to be Queen of the Univerſe, that dignity 
ſhould not abſolve me from my duty to You and to 
my Father. I would kneel for your bleſſings, were 
it in the preſence of millions—So.that— - 

I am loth to interrupt you, Clary; tho' you could 
more than once break in upon me. You are young 
and unbroken : But, with all this oftentation-of your 
duty, I deſire you to ſhew a little more deference to 
me when I am ſpeaking. #4} (6 $f RIS} 

I beg your pardon, dear Madam, and your patience 
with me on ſuch an occaſion as this. If Idid not ſpeak 
with earneſtneſs upon it, I ſhould be ſuppoſed to have 
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only maidenly objections againſt a man I never can 
endure. 

Clary Harlowe !— | 

Deareſt, deareſt Madam, permit me to ſpeak what 
I have to ſay, this once—lt is hard, it is very hard, 
to be forbidden to enter into the cauſe of all theſe 
miſunderſtandings, becauſe I muſt not ſpeak diſre- 
ſpectfully of one who ſuppoſes me in the way of his 
ambition, and treats me Ike a ſlave | 

Whither, whither, Clary 

My deareſt Mamma! — My duty will not permit 
me ſo far to ſuppoſe my Father arbitrary, as to make 
a plea of that arbitrarineſs to you 

How now, Clary I—0 girl !— 

Your patience, my dearett Mamma :— You were 
pleaſed to /ay, you would hear me with patience, — 
PERSON in a man is nothing, becauſe I am ſuppoſed 
io be prudent: So my eye is to be diſguſted, and my 


reaſon not convinced— 


Girl, gic}! 

Thus are my imputed:good qualities to be made my 
puniſhment; and I am. to be wedded to a moan/ler— 

{Aſtoniſhing Can this, Clariſſa, be from you:. 

The man, Madam, perſon and mind, is a monſter: 
in my eye. And that I may be induced to bear this. 
treatment, I am to be complimented with being in- 
different to all men: Vet, at other times, and to ſerve 
other purpoſes, be thought prepoſſeſſed in favour of a 
man againſt whoſe moral character lie 1 objections. 
—Confincd, as if, like the giddieſt. of. creatures, I 
would run away with this man, and diſgrace my whole 
family —O my deareft Mamma! who can be patient 
under. ſuch treatment ? 

Now, Clary, I ſuppoſe you will allow: me to ſpeak. 
think I have had patience indeed with you. Could I 
have thought—But 1 will put all upon a ſhort iſſue. 
Your Mother, Clariſſa, ſhall ſhew you an example of 
that, patience you fo boldly. claim from er, —_ 


having am youre'f. 
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O my dear, how my Mother's condeſcenſion diſ- 
treſſed me at the time l Infinitely more diſtreſſed me, 
than rigour could dave done. But ſhe #new, ſhe was 
to be ſure aware, that ſhe was put upon a harſh, upon 
an unreaſonable ſervice, let me ſay, or ſhe would nat, 
ſhe could not, have had fo much patience with me. 
Let me tell you then, proceeded ſhe, that all lies 
in a ſmall compaſs, as your Father ſaid. —You have 
been hitherto, as you ate pretty ready to plead, a du- 
tiful child. You dave indeed had no canſe to be 
otherwiſe, No child was ever more favoured. Whe- 
ther you will diſcredit all your paſt behaviour; whe- 
ther, at a time and upon an occafion, that the higheſt 
inſtance of duty is expected from you (an inſtance 
that is to crown all); and when you declare that your 


heart is free—you will give that inſtance; or whether, 


having a view to the independence you may claim (for 
ſo, Clary, whatever be your, motive, It will be judged) 
and which any man you favour, can affert for you 
ogainſt us all; or rather for himſelf in ſpitz of us— 
Whether, I ſay, you will break with us all; and ſtand 
in defiance of a jealous Father, needlefly jealous, I 
well venture to ſay, of the prerogatives of his Sex, as 
to me, and ſtill ten times more jealous of the autho- 
rity of a Father ;—This is now the point with us. 
You know your Father has made it a point; and did 
he ever give up one he thought he had a right to 
carry { 

Too true, thought I to myſelf ! And now my Bro- 
ther has engaged my Father, his fine ſcheme will walt 
alone, without needing his leading- ſtrings; and it is 
become my. Father's will that I oppoſe ; not my Bro- 
ther's graſping views. 

I was ſilent. To fay the truth, I was juſt then 
fullenly filent. My heait was too big. I thought it 
was hard to be thus given up by my Mother; and 
that ſhe ſhould make a. will ſo uncontroalable as my 
Brother's, her will. My Mother, my dear, tho” I 

| muſk 
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muſt not ſay ſo, was not obliged to marry againſt her 
- liking. My Mother loved my Father. 

My ſilence availed me ſtill lefs, : 

I ſee, my dear, ſaid ſhe, that you are convinced, 
Now, my good child, Now, my Clary, do I love 
you | It ſhall not be known, that you have argued 
with me at all. All ſhall be imputed to that modeſty 
which has ever ſo much diſtinguiſhed you. You ſhall 
have the full merit of your reſignation. 

I wept. 

She tenderly wiped the tcars from my eyes, and 
kiſſed my cheek—Y our Father expects you down with 
a chearful countenance—But I will excuſe your go- 
ing. All your ſcruples, you ſee, have met with an 
indulgence truly maternal from me. I rejoice in the 
hope that you ate convinced. This indeed feems to 
be a proof of the truth of your agreeable declaration, 
That your heart is free. LS 

Did not this ſeem to border upon cruelty, my dear, 
in ſo indulgent a Mother —It would be wicked 
Would it not I] to ſuppoſe my Mother capable of Art 
— But ſhe is put upon it; and obliged to take methods 
to which her heart is naturally above ſtooping; and 
all intended for my good, becauſe ſhe ſees that no 
arguing will be admitted any where elſe ! 

I will go down, proceeded ſhe, and excuſe your 
attendance at afternoon-tea, as J did to dinner: Fork 
know you will have ſome little reluctances to ſubdue, 
I will allow you thoſe ; and alſo ſome little natural 
ſhynefles—And ſo you Hall not come down, if you 
chuſe nat to come down — Only, my dear, do not dif- 
grace my report when you come to ſupper. And be 
ſure behave as you uſed to do to your Brother and 
Siſter ; for your behaviour to them will be one teſt of 
your chearful obedience to us. I adviſe as a Friend, 
you ſee, rather than command as a Mother—So adieu, 
my Love. And again ſhe kiſſed me; and was going. 

O my dear mamma, ſaid I, forgive me! But ſurely 
| you 
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you cannot believe, I can ever think of having that 

man 7 tt ans | », I 
She was very angry, and ſeemed to be greatly diſ- 

appointed. ohe threatened to turn me over to m 
Father and my Uncles :—She however bid me (gene- 
roully bid me) conſider, what a handle I gave to my 
Brother and Siſter, if I thought they had views to ſerve 
by making my Uncles diſſatisfied wit me. 
J, ſaid ſhe, in a milder accent, have early ſaid all 
that I thought could be ſaid againſt the preſent pro- 
poſal, on a ſuppoſition, that you, who have refuſed 
ſeveral others (whom I own to be preferable as to per- 
ſon) would not approve of it; and could I have ſuc- 
ceeded, you, Clary, had never heard of it. But if 1 
could not, how can you expect to prevail? My great 
ends, in the taſk I have undertaken, are the preſerva- 
tion of the family peace ſo likely to be overturned ; to 
reinſtate you in the affections of your Father and Un- 
cles: and to preſerve you from a man of violence. 
Your Father, you muſt” needs think will flame out, 
upon your refaſal to comply: Your Uncles are fo 
thoroughly convinced of the conſiſtency of the mea» 
ſure with their favourite views of aggrandizing the 
family, that they are as much determined as your 
Father—Your Aunt Hervey and your Uncle Hervey 
are of the ſame party. . And it is hard, if a Father 
and Mother, and Uncles, and Aunt, all conjoined, 
cannot be allowed to direct your choice—Surely, my 
dear girl, proceed ſhe [for I was filent all this time} 
it cannot be, that you are the more averſe, becauſe the 
family views will be promoted by the match—This, 
Uafſure you, is what every-body muſt think, if you 
comply not. Nor, while the man ſo obnoxious to us 
all, remains unmarried, and buzzes about you, will 
the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations you can make of your reſo- 
lution and wiſhes to live ſingle, be in the leaſt regarded. 
And well you know, that were Mr. Lovelace an an- 
gel, and your Father had made it a point that you 
ſhould 
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ſhould not have him, it would be in vain to difpute 
his will. As to the prohibition laid upon you (much 
as I will own againſt my liking) that is owing to the 
belief that you correſponded by Miſs Howe's means 
with that man; nor do I doubt that you did ſo. 
I anſwered to every article, in ſuch a manner, as! 
am ſure would have ſatisfied her, could ſhe have been 
permitted to judge for herſelf; and I then inveighed 
with bitterneſs againſt the diſgraceful prohibitions laid 
upon me. G 24s 5 

They would ſerve to ſhew me, ſhe was pleaſed to 
ſay, how much in earneſt my Father was. They 
might be taken off, whenever I thought fit, and no 
harm done, nor diſgrace received. But if I were to 
be ee Brag, might thank myſelf for all that 
would follow. | 

I fighed. I wept. I was file nt. 

Shall J, Clary, faid fhe, ſhall I tell your Father 
that theſe prohibitions are as unneceſſaty as I hoped 
they would be ? That you know your duty, and will 
=_ otter to controvert his will ? What ſay you, my 

ove ! 

O Madam, what can I fay to queſtions ſo indul- 
gently put?—I do indeed know my duty: No crea- 
ture in the world is more willing to praciliſe it: But, 
pardon me, deareft Madam, if I ſay, That I muſt bear 
theſe prohibitions, if I am to pay fo dear to have them 
taken off, 

Determined and perverſe, my dear Mamma called 
me: And after walking twice or thrice in anger about 
the room, ſhe turned to me; Your heart free, Cla- 
riſſa] How can you tell me your heart is free? Such 
extraordinary antipathies to a particular perſon muſt 
be owing to extraordinary prepoſſeſſions in another's 
favour !—Tel] me, Clary; and tell me truly—Do 
you not continue to correſpond with Mr, Lovelace ? 

Deareſt Madam, replied I, you know my mo- 
tives: Fo prevent miſchief, I anſwered his W 
58 4 
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The reaſons for our apprehenſions of this fort are 
hot Over. * 

I own to you, Clary (altho* now I would not have 
it known) that I once thought a littlequalifying among 
ſuch violent ſpirits was not amiſs. I did not know 
but all things would come round again by the medi- 
at on of Lord. M. and his two Sifters ; But as they all 
three think proper to reſent for their Nephew z and 
as their Nephew thinks fit to defy us all; and as terms 
a'e offered on the other hand, that could not be aſked, 
which will very probably prevent your Grandfather's 
Eſtate going out of the family, and may be a means 
to bring till greater into it; I ſee not, that the con- 
tinuance of your correſpondence with him either can 
or ought to be permitted. I therefore now forbid it 
to you, as you value my favour, =, | 

Be pleaſed, Madam, only to adviſe me how to 
break it off with ſafety to my Brother and Uncles 3 
and it is all I wiſh for. Would to Heaven, the man 
ſo hated had not the pretence to make of having been 
too violently treated, when he meant peace and recon ' 
ciliation! It would always have been in myown power 
to have broke with him. His reputed immoralities 
would have given me a juſt pretence at any time to do 
ſo—But, Madam, as my Uncles and my Brother wilt 
keep no meaſures ; as he has heard what the view is; 
and as | have reaſon to think, that he is only reſtrained 
by his regard for me from reſenting their violent treat- 
ment of him and his family ; what can I do ? Would 
you have me, Madam, make him deſperate ? 

The Law will protect us, child! Offended magi- 
ſtracy, will aſſert itſelf — ; 

But, Madam, may not ſome dreadful miſchief firſt 
happen? — The Law aſſerts not itſelf, till it is offended. 

You have made offers, Clary, if you might be 
oblized in the point in queſtion—Are you really in 
earneſt, were you to be complied with, to break off. 
all correſpondence with Mr. Lovelace ?—Let me 
know this, Indeed, 
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Indeed Iam; and I will. You, Madam, ſhall fee 
all the Letters that have paſſed between us. You ſhall 
ſee l have given him no encouragement independent of 
my duty. And when you have ſeen them, you will 
be better able to direct me how, on the condition I 
have offered, to break entirely with him. 
I take you at your word, Clariſſa Give me his 
Letters; and the Copies of yours. 

I am ſure, Madam, you will keep the knowledge 
that I write, and what I write— | . 

No conditions with your Mother—Surely my pru- 
dence may be truſted to. | 

I begged her pardon ; and beſought her to take the 
key of the private drawer in my eſcritoire, where they 
lay, that ſhe herſelf might ſee, that J had no reſerves 
to my Mother. | 

She did; and took all his Letters, and the Copies of 
mine.—Unconditioned with, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 
they ſhall be yours again, unſeen by any- body elſe. 
I thanked her; and the withdrew to read them; 
ſaying, She would-return them, when ſhe had, 


You, my dear, have ſeen all the Letters that paſſed 


between Mr, Lovelace and me, till my laſt return from 


you. You have acknowledged, that he has nothi 
to boaſt of from them. Three others I have receive 
ſince, by the private conveyance J told you of : The 
laſt I have not yet anſwered, | 
In theſe three, as in thoſe you have ſeen, after bau- 
ing beſought my favour, and, in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner, profeſſed the ardour of his paſſton for me; and 
ſet forth the indignities done him; the defiances my 
Brother throws out againſt him in all companies; the 
menaces, and hoſtile appearance of my Uncles where- 
ever they go; and the methods they take to defame 
him; he declares, * That neither his own honour, not 
© the honour of his family (involved as that is in the 
5 undiſtioguiſhing reflections caſt upon him for an un- 
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© happy affair which we would have ſhunned; but could 
not) permit him to bear theſe confirmed indignities: 
© That as my inclinations, if not favourable to him, 
© cannot be, nor are, to ſuch a man as the newly- in- 
© troduced Solmes, he. is intereſted the more to reſent 
* my Brother's behaviour; who to every-body avows 
© his rancour and malice z and glories in the probabi- 
© lity he has, thro” the addreſs of this Solmes, of mor- 
© tifying me, and avenging himſelf on him: That it is 
© jmpoſhble, he ſhould not think himſelf concerned to 
© fruſtrate a meaſure ſo dĩtectly levelled at him, had he 
© not a ſtill higher motive for hoping to fruſtrate it: 
© That I muſt forgive him, if he enter into conference 
© with Solmes upon it. He, earneſtly inſiſts (upon 
© what he has ſo often propoſed) That I will give him 
leave, in company with Lord M. to wait upon my 
© Uncles, and even upon my Father—And he pro- 
© miſes patience, if new provocations, abſolutely be- 
' neath a man to bear, be not given:? Which by the 
way I am far from being able to engage for. 

n my anſwer, I abſolutely declare, as I tell him I 
have often done, That he is to expect no favour 
from me, againſt the approbation of my friends: 
That I am ſure their conſents for his viſiting any of 
them will never be obtained: That I will not be 
either ſo undutiful, or ſo indiſcreet, as to ſuffer my 
* intereſts to be ſeparated from the intereſts of my 
family, for any man upon earth: That I do not 
' think myſelf obliged to him for the forbearance 1 
\ deſire one flaming ſpirit to have with others: That 
* in this deſire I require nothing of him, but what 
Prudence, Juſtice, and the Laws of his Country re- 
* quire: That if he has any expectations of favour 
* from me, on that account, he deceives himſelf : 
a That ! have no inclination, as I have often told 
bim, to change my condition: That I cannot al- 
* low myſelf to correſpond, with him any lopger in 
this clandeſtine manner: It is mean, low, ung: | 

© fu » 
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< ful, I tell him; and has a giddy appearance, which 
© cannot be excuſed : That therefore he is not to ex- 
© pect that I toill continue it. | 

To this, in his laſt, among other things, he replies, 
That if I am actually determined to break off all 
correſpondence with him, he muſt conclude, that 
it is with aview to become the Wife of a man, whom 
no woman of honour and fortune can think tolera- 
ble. And in that caſe, I muſt excuſe him for ſay- 
ing, that he ſhall neither be able to bear the thoughts 
of lofing for ever a perſon in whom all his preſent 
and all his future hopes are centred 3 nor ſupport 
himſelf with patience under the inſolent triumphs of 
my Brother upon it. But that nevertheleſs he will 
not threaten either his own life, or that of any other 
man, He muſt take his reſolutions as ſuch a dreaded 
event ſhall impel him, at the time, If he ſhall know 
that it will have my conſent, he muſt endeavour to 
reſign to his deftiny ; But if it be brought about by 
compulſion, he ſhall not be able to anſwer for the 
conſequence.' 

I will fend you theſe Letters for your peruſal in a 
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few days. I would incloſe them; but that it is poſ- 


ſible ſomething may happen, which may make my 
Mother require to re-peruſe them When you ſee 
them, you will obſerve how he endeavours to hold 
me to this correſpondence. | 
22 

In about an hour my Mother returned. Take your 
Letters, Clary: I have nothing, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 
to tax your diſcretion with, as to the wording of yours 
to him: You have-even kept up a proper dignity, as 
well as obſerved all the rules of decorum; and you 
have reſented, as you ought to reſent, his menacing 
invectives. In a word, I ſee not, that he can form 
the leaſt expectations from what you have written, 
that you will encourage the paſhorf he avows for you. 
But does he not avow his paſſion ? Have you wn 
oubt 
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doubt about what muſt be the iſſue of this correſpond» 
ence, if continued? And do you yourſelf think, 
when you know the avowed hatred of one fide, and 
the declared defiances of the other, that this can be, 
that it ought to be a match ? 76 
By no means it can, Madam; you will be pleaſed 
to obſerve, that I have ſaid as much to him. But 
now, Madam, that the whole correſpondence is before 
you, I beg your commands what to do in a fituation 
ſo very diſagreeable. | | 
One thing I will tell you, Clary—But I charge 
you, as you would not have me queſtion the genero- 
lity of your ſpirit, to take no advantage of it, either 
mentally or verbally ; that I am ſo much pleaſed with 
the offer of your keys to me, made in fo chearful and 
unreſerved a manner, and in the prudence you have 
ſhewn in your Letters, that were it practicable to 
bring every one, or your Father only, into my opi- 


nion, I ſhould readily leave all the reſt to your diſcre- 


tion, reſerving only to myſelf the direction or appro- 
bation of your future Letters ; and to ſee, that you 
broke off the correſpondence as ſoon as poſſible. But 
as it is not, and as I know your Father would have 
no patience with you, ſhould it be acknowledged that 
you correſpond with Mr, Lovelace, or that you have 
correſponded with him ſince the time he prohibited 
you ſo to do; I forbid you to continue ſuch a liberty 
Yet, as the caſe is difficult, let me aſk you, What 
you yourſelf can propoſe ? Your heart, you ſay, is 
free : You own, that you cannot think, as matters are 
circumſtanced, that a match with a man fo obnoxious 
as he now is to us all, is proper to be thought of: 
What do you propoſe to do ?- What, Clary, are 
your own thoughts of the matter ? 

Without heſitation thus I anſwered— What I hum- 
* propoſe is this ;——+* That I will write to Mr. 
* Lovelace (for I have not anſwered his laſt) that he 
bas nothing to do between my Father and 1. 

0 
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That I neither a/# his advice, nor need it: Butthat 
© ſince he thinks he has ſome pretence for interfering, 
© becauſe of my Brother's avowal of the intereſt of 
Mr. Solmes in diſpleaſure to him, I will aſſure him 
© (without giving him any reaſon to impute the aſſu- 
© rance tobe in the leaſt favourable to himſelf) that! 
© never will be that man's. And-if, proceeded I, I 
may be permitted to give him this aſſurance ; and Mr, 
Solmes, in conſequence of it, be diſcouraged from 
proſecuting his addreſs ; let Mr. Lovelace be ſatisfied 
or diſſatisfied, I will go no farther ; nor write another 
line to him; nor ever fee him more, if I-can avoid it: 
And I ſhall have a good excuſe for it, without bring- 
ing in any of my family. as 
Ah] my Love But what ſhall we do about the 

Terms Mr. Solmes offers? Thoſe are the inducement; * 
with every-body. He has even given hopes to your 
Brother that he will make exchanges of Eſtates; or at 
leaſt, that he will purchaſe the Northern one ; for 
you know it muſt be entirely conſiſtent with the fa- 
mily-views, that we encreaſe our intereſt in this 
Country. Your Brother, in ſhort, has given in a plan 
that captivates us all: And a family ſo rich in all its 
branches, and that has its views to honour, muſt be 
pleaſed to ſee a very great probability of taking rank 
one day among the principal in the kingdom. 

And for the ſake of theſe views, for the ſake of this 
3 of my Brother's, am I, Madam, to be given in 
Marriage to a Man I never can endure 1 O my dear 
Mamma, fave me, ſave me, if you can, from this 
heavy evil. —I had rather be buried alive, indeed | 
had, than have that man |! | 
She chid me for my vehemence; but was ſo good 
as to tell me, That ſhe would ſound my Uncle Hat- 
lowe, who was then below; and if he encouraged het 
(or would engage to ſecond her) ſhe would venture to 
talk to my Father herſelf; and I ſhould hear further 
in the morning. 


She 
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She went down to Tea, and kindly undertook: to 
excuſe my attendance at ſupper, . 

But is it not a ſad thing, I repeat, to be obliged to 
ſtand in oppoſition to the will of ſuch a Mother ? Why, 
as I often ſay to myſelf, was ſuch a man as this Solmes 
fixed upon ? The only man in the world, ſurely, that 
could offer ſo much, and deſerve fo little ! 

Little indeed does he deſerve Why, my dear, 
the man has the moſt indifferent of characters. Every 
mouth is opened againſt him for his ſordid ways—A 


Holiſb man, to be ſo baſe- minded! When the dif- 


ference between the obtaining of a fame for genero- 
ſity, and incurring the cenſute of being a miſer, will 
not, prudently managed, coſt Fifty pounds a year. 
What a name have You got, at a leſs expence ? 
And what an opportunity had he of obtaining credit 
at a very ſmall one, ſucceeding ſuch a wretched crea- 
ture as Sir Oliver, in fortunes ſo vaſt Vet has he ſo 
behaved, that the common phraſe is applied to him, 
That Sir Oliver will never be dead while Mr. Solmes 
lives, ALES 
The world, as I have often thought, ill-natured as 
it is ſaid to be, is generally more juſt in characters 
(ſpeaking by what it feels) than is uſually apprehend- 


ed: And thoſe who complain moſt of its cenſoriouſ- 


neſs, perhaps ſhould look znward!ly for the occaſion 
oftener than they do. 

My heart is a little at eaſe, on the hopes that my 
Mother will be able to procure favour for me, and 'a 
deliverance from this man; and ſo I have leiſure to 
moralize. But if I had not, I ſhould not forbear to 
intermingle occaſionally theſe ſo: t of remarks, becauſe 
you command me never to omit them when they oe- 
cur to my mind: And not to be able to make them, 
even in a more affecting ſituation, when one fits down 
to write, would ſhew one's ſelf more engaged to e, 


and to one's o70n concerns, than attentive to the wiſhes 


of a friend, If it be ſaid, that it is natural ſo to be, 
what 
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' "what makes that nature, on occaſions where a friend 


may be obliged, or reminded of a piece of inſtruction, 
which (writing down) one's ſelf may be the better for, 
but a fault; which it would ſet a perſon above na- 
ture to ſubdue ? | 


LETTER Num. 
Miſs CL ARISSA HarLowe, To Miſs Hows, 
Sat. Mar. 4, 
W OU LD you not have thought that ſomething 


might have been obtained in my favour, from 
an offer ſo teaſonable, from an expedient ſo proper, ag 
J imagine, to put a tolerable end, as from myſelf, to a 
correſpondence I hardly know how otherwiſe, with 
ſafety to ſome of my family, to get rid of But my 
Brother's plan (which my Mother ſpoke of, and of 
which I have in vain endeavoured to procure a copy, 
with a defign to take it to pieces, and expoſe it, as [ 
queſtion not there is room to do) joined with my Fa- 
ther's impatience of contradiction, are irreſiſtible. 

{ have not been in bed all night; nor am I in the 
leaſt drowſy. ExpeQation, and hope, and doubt (an 
wneaſy ſtate ]) kept me ſufficiently wakeful, I ſtept 
don at my uſual time, that it might not be known 
1123 not been in bed; and gave directions in the fa- 
miy- way. BY | 

bout eight o'clock Shorey came to me from my 
Mother with orders to attend her in her chamber. 

iy Mother had been weeping, I ſaw by her eyes: 
But her aſpeR ſeemed to be leſs tender, and Jeſs af. 
fectionate, than the day before; and this, as ſoon as 
entered into her preſence, ſtruck me with an awe, 
which gave a great damp to my ſpirits, 

Sit down, Clary Harlowe; I ſhall talk to you by- 
and-by: And continued looking into a drawer among 
Laces and Linen, in a way neither buſy nor unbuly- 

I believe it was a quarter of an hour before ſhe ſpoke 

to 


x 
be 


Let. 18. Clariſſa Harlowe. 121 
to me (my.heart throbbing with the ſuſpenſe all the 
time); and then ſhe aſked me coldly, What direc» 
tions [ had given for the day? 

I ſhewed her the bill of fare for this day, and to · 
morrow, if, I ſaid, it pleaſed her to approve of it. 
She made a ſmall alteration in it; but with an ait 
ſo cold and ſo ſolemn, as added to my emotions. 

Mr. Harlowe talks of dining out to-day, I think 
at my Brother Antony's 

Mr. Harlowe Not my Father — Have I not 
then a Father thought I 

Sit down when 1 bid you. 

I ſat down. 

You look very ſullen, Clary. 

I hope not, Madam. 

If children would always be children parents 
And*there ſhe ſtopt. 

She then went to her toilette, and looked in the 
glaſs, and gave half a figh—The other half, as if ſhe. 
would not have fighed could ſhe have helped it, ſhe 
gently hem'd away. | | 

I don't love to ſee the girl look fo ſullen. 

Indeed, Madam, I am not ſullen.—And I aroſe, 
and, turning from her, drew out my handkerchief ; 
for the tears ran down my cheeks. - | 

I thought, by the glaſs before me, I ſaw the Mother 
in her ſoftened eye caſt towards me: But her words 
confirmed not the hoped-for.tenderneſs. 

One of the moſt provoking things in the world is, 
to have people cry ſor what they can help 
| wiſh to heaven J could, Madam And I ſobbed 
again. | . | | 
| Tears of penitence and ſobs of perverſeneſs are 
mighty well ſuited Lou may go up to your cham- 
ber, I ſhall talk with you by-and-by, 4 


courteſied with reverence. e 
Mock me not with out ward geſtures of reſp'& 
The heart, Clary, is what I want. 
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Indeed, Madam, you have it. It is not ſo much 
mine as my Mamma's ! 

Fine talking !-—As ſomebody ſays, If words were 
to paſs for duty, Clarifla Harlowe would be the duti- 
fuleſt child breathing. -- — | 
Gad bleſs that lomebogp I—hBe it whom it will, 
God bleſs that ſomebody !—And I courtehed, and, 
purſuant to her laſt command, was going, 

She ſeemed ſtruck ; but was to be angry with me, 
- So turning from me, ſhe ſpoke with quickneſs, 
Whither now, Clary Harlowe? *' | 

You commanded me, Madam, to go to my cham- 
ber. 

[ ſee you are very ready to go out of my preſence. 
Is your compliance the effect of ſullenneſs, or obe- 
dience ?—You are very ready to leave me. | 

[ could hold no longer; but threw , myſelf. at her 
feet : O my deareſt Mamma ! Let me know all I am 
to fuffer : Let me know what I am to be II wil 
bear it, if I can bear it : But your diſpleaſure I can- 
not bear! | - 

Leave me, leave me, Clary Harlowe No kneel- 
ing !—Limbs ſo ſupple; Will fo ſtubborn !—Rife, l 

RL... | | 5 
I eannot riſe ! I will diſobey my Mamma, when 
ſhe bids me leave her without being reconciled to me! 
No ſullens, my Mamma: Noperverſeneſs : But, worſe 
than either: This is direct diſobedience Vet tear 
not yourſelf from me] {wrapping my arms about her 
as I kneeled ; ſhe ſtruggling to get from me; my face 
lifted up to hers, with eyes running over, that ſpoke 
not my heart if they were not all humility and reve- 
rence] You muſt not, muſt not, tear yourſelf from 
me. ! | for ſtill the dear Lady ſtruggled, and looked this 
way and that, in a ſweet diſorder, as if ſhe knew not 
what to do].—T will never riſe, nor leave you, not 
let you go, till you ſay you are not angry with me. 
O thou * child of my heart Do 
| * 
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her dear arms about my neck, as mine embraced her 
knees] Why was this taſk—But leave me !—You 
have diſcompoſed me beyond expreflion ! Leave me, 
my dear I won't be angry with you—if I can help 
| it—if you'll be good. 8 tt te: 
I aroſe trembling, and hardly knowing what I did, 
or how I ſtood or walked, withdrew to my chamber. 
My Hannah followed me as ſoon as ſhe heard me quit 
my Mother's preſence, and with ſalts and ſpring-water 
juſt kept me from fainting ; and that was as much as 
ſhe could do. It was near two hours before I could 
ſo far recover myſelf as to take up my pen, to write 
to you how unhappily my hopes have ended. ; 
My Mother went down to breakfaſt, I was not fit 
to appear: But if I had been better, I ſuppoſe I ſhould 
not have been ſent for; ſince the permiſſion for my 


er attending her down, was given by my Father (when 


m in my chamber) only on eondition that ſhe found me 
ill worthy of the name of Daughter. That, I doubt, I 
n- never ſhall be in his opinion, if he be not brought 

to change his mind as to this Mr. Solmes. 


51 LI TE 
en Miſs CLARISSA HaRLowe, To Miſs Howe. | 
[In anſwer to Letter xv. ” 


| Sat. March 4. 12 click. | 
A ANNAH has juſt now brought me from the 
uſual place your favour of yeſterday. The con- 


oke tents of it have made me very thoughtful; and you 
eve- will have an anſwer in my graveſt ſtyle.— “ to have 
Tom that Mr. Solmes No indeed !—1 will fooner—But 
this WW | will write firſt to thoſe paſſages in your Letter which 
; pot are leſs concerning, that I may touch upon this part 
not with more patience, | "We 


As to what you mention of my Siſter's value for Mr. 
Lovelace, I am not very much ſurpriſed at it. She 
2 | fakes 
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124 The HISTORY of Vol. 1. 
takes ſuch M cious pains, and it is ſo much her ſub- 
ject, to have it thought that ſhe never did, and never 
could like him, that ſhe gives but too much room to 
ſuſpect that ſhe does. She never tells the ſtory of 
their parting, and of her refuſal of him, but her colour 
riſes, ſhe looks with diſdain upon me, and mingles 
anger with the airs ſne gives herſelf :—Anger as well 
as Airs, demonſtrating, that ſhe refuſed a man whom 
ſhe thought worth accepting: Where elſe is the rea- 
ſon either for anger or boaſt ? — Poor Bella ! She is 
to be pitied—She cannot either like or diſlike with 


 - temper - Would to heaven ſhe had been miſtreſs of 


all her wiſhes - Would to heaven ſhe had 
As to what you ſay of my giving up to my Father's 
controul the Eftate devifed me, my motives at the 
time, as you acknowledge, were not blameable. Your 
advice to me on the ſubject was grounded, as I re- 
member, on your good opinion of me ; believing that 
I ſhould not make a bad uſe of the power willed me 
Neither you nor I, my dear, altho* you now aſſume 
the air of a.diviner [Pardon me] could have believed 
That would have happened which has happened, as 
to my Faiber's part particularly. You were indeed 
jealous of my Brother's views againſt me; or rather 
of his predominant Love of himſelf; but I did not 
think ſo hardly of my Brother and Siſter as you al- 
ways did. You never loved them; and III-will haz 
eyes ever open to the faulty ſide; as Good-will or 
Love is blind even to real imperfections. I will briefly 
recollect my motives. ig 
I found Jealouſies and Uneaſineſs riſing in every 
breaſt, where all before was Unity and Love: The 
konoured Teſtator was reflected upon: A ſecond 
childhood was attributed to him ; and I was cenſured, 
as having taken advantage of it. All young creatures, 
thought I, more or leſs, covet independeney; but 
thoſe who wiſh-moſt for it, are ſeldom the fitteſt to 
be truſted either with the government of themſelves, 


3 * 
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or with power over others. This is certainly a very 
high and unuſual deviſe to ſo young a creature. We 
ſhould not aim at all we have power to do. To take 
all that good nature, or indulgence, or good opinion 
confers, ſhews a want of moderation, and a graſping- 
neſs that is unworthy of that indulgence; and are bad 
indications of the uſe that may be made of the power 
bequeathed. It is true, thought I, that I have formed 
agreeable ſchemes of making others as happy as my 
ſelf, by the proper diſcharge of the Stewardſhip en- 
truſted to me | Are not all Eflates Stewardſbips, my, 
dear ©]. But let me examine myſelf: Is not Vanity, 
or ſecret Love of praiſe, a principal motive with me 
at the bottom? Ought I not to ſuſpet my own. - 
heart ? If 1 ſet up for myſelf, puffed up with every 
one's good opinion, may I not be 4% to myſelf ?— 
Every one's eyes are upon the conduct, upon the 
viſits, upon the viſitors, of a young creature of our 
Sex, made independent: And ate not ſuch ſubjected, 
more than any others, to the attempts of Enterptiſers 
and Fortune ſeekers ? — And then, left to myſelf, 
ſhould I take a wrong ſtep, tho' with ever fo good an 
intention, how many ſhould I have to triumph over 
me, how few to pity me !-—The more of the one, 
_ the fewer of the other, for having aimed at ex- 
celling. ö 

Theſe were ſome of my refleQions at the time: 
And I have no doubt, but that in the ſame ſituation 
I ſhould do the very fame thing; and that upon the 
matureſt deliberation. Who can command or foreſee 
events ? To act up to our beſt judgments at the time, 
is all we can do, If I have erred, tis to worldly. 
wiſdom only that I have erred. If we ſuffer by an 
act of duty, or even by an act of generoſity, is it not 
pleaſurable on reflection, that the fault is in others, 
rather than in ourſelves ?—I had much rather have 
reaſon to think others unkind, than that they ſhould 
have any to think me undutiful, | 
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And ſo, my dear, I am ſure had you. 
And now for the ne concerning part of your 
Letter. | 


You think I muſt of neceſſity, as matters are cir- 


cumſtanced, be Solmes's Wife. I will not be very 


raſh, my dear, in proteſting to the contrary: But [ 
think it never can, and, what is ſtill more, never 
ought to be My temper, I know, is depended upon, 
But I have heretofore ſaid (a), that I have ſomething 
in me of my Father's family, as well as of my Mo- 
ther's. And have [| any encouragement to follow too 
implicitly the example which my Mother ſets of 
meekneſs, and reſignedneſs to the wills of others? Is 
{be not for ever obliged (as ſhe was pleaſed to hint to 
me) to be of the forbearing fide ? In my Mother's 
caſe, your obſervation I muſt own is verified, that 
thoſe who will bear much, ſhall have much to bear (b). 
What is it, as ſhe ſays, that be has not ſacrificed to 
peace ?—Yet, has he by her ſacrifices always found 


the peace ſhe has deſerved to find? Indeed No 1—1 


am afraid the veiy contrary. And often and often 
have | had ren (on her account) to reflect, that 
we Poor morials, by our ver- ſolicitude to preſerve 
undiſturbed the qualities we are conflitutionally fond 
of, frequently loſe the benefits we propoſe to our- 
ſelves from them: Since the deſigning and eneroach- 
ing (finding eut what we moſt fear to forfeit) direct 
their batteries againſt theſe our weaker places, and, 
making an artillery (if I may ſo phraſe it) of otr hopes 
. Steadineſs of mind (a quality which the ill- bred 
and cenſorious deny to any of our Sex) when we are 


abſolutely convinced of being in the right [Otherwiſe 


it is not tcadineſi, but ob/imacy]-and when it is ex- 


erted in material Caſes, is a quality, which, as my 


good Dr. Lewen was wont to ſay, brings great credit 
to the poſſeſſor of it; at the ſame time that it uſually, 
l (a) See Letter ix, p. 50, 51. (a) P, 55. 
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when tried and #nown, raiſes ſuch above the attempts 
of the meanly machinating. He uſed therefore to 
inculcate upon me this ſteadineſs, upon laudable con- 
vitions, And why may I not think that I am now 
put upon a proper exerciſe of it? 

I ſaid above, that I never can be, that I never 
ought to be, Mrs. Solmes,—1 repeat, that I ought. 
not: For ſurely, my dear, I ſhould not give vp to 
my Brother's ambition the happineſs of my future 
life. Surely I ought not to be the inſtrument of 
depriving Mr. Solmes's Relations of their natural 
rights and reverſionary proſpects, for the ſake of fur- 
ther aggrandizing a family (altho' that I am of) which 
already lives in great affluence and ſplendor; and 
which might be as juſtly diſſatisfied, were all that 
ſome of it aim at, to be obtained, that they were not 
Princes, as now they are, that they are not Peers For 
when ever was an ambitious mind, as you obſerve in 
the caſe of avarice (a), ſatisfied by acquiſition? ].. 
The leſs, ſurely, ought I to give into theſe graſping 
views of my Brother, as I myſelf heartily deſpiſe the 
end aimed at; as I wiſh not either to change my 
State, or better my Fortunes; and as I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that Happineſs and Riches are tws things, 
and very ſeldom meet together. | 

Yet I dread, I exceedingly dread, the conflicts I 
know I muſt encounter with. It is poſſible, that I 
may be more unhappy from the due obſervation of 
the good Doctor's general precept, than were I to 
yield the point; ſince what I call Steadineſs is deemed . 
ſtubbornneſs, obſtinacy, . prepoſſeſſion, by thoſe who, 
have a right to put what interpretation they pleaſe. 
upon my conduct. 5 $147 

So, my dear,' were we perfect (which no one can 
be) we could not be happy in this life, unleſs thoſe 
with whom we have to deal (thoſe more eſpecially 
who have any conttoul upon us) were governed by 

(a) See Letter 4. p. 5c. | „ 
4 4 the 
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the ſame principles. But then does not the 
Doctor's concluſion recur, That we have nothing 
to do, but to chuſe what is right; to be ſteady inthe 
purſuit of it; and to leave the iſſue to Providence? 
This, if you approve of my motives (and if ybu 
don't, pray inform me) muſt be my aim in the pre- 
ſent caſe. ä | 
But what then can J plead for a palliation to el 
of my Mother's ſufferings on my account? Perhaps 
"This conſideration will carry ſome force with it. 
That her difficulties cannot laſt long; only till this 
great ſtruggle ſhall be one way or other determined 
Whereas my unhappineſs, if I comply, will (from an 
averſion not to be overcome) be for life. To which 
let me add, That as I have reaſon to think that the 
preſent meaſures are not entered upon with her owt 
natural liking, ſhe BY have the leſs pain, ſhould: 
they want the ſucceſs which I think in my heart the 
ny to want. | 
have run a great length in a very little time, The 
ſubject touched me to the quick. My reflections upon 
it will give you reaſon to expect from me a perhaps 
tos ſteady a behaviour in a new conference, which, F 
find, 1 muſt have with my Mother. My Father aud 
Brother, as ſhe was pleaſed to tell me, dine at my 
Uncle Antony's; and that, as I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, on purpoſe to give an opportunity for it. 
Hannah informs me, that ſhe heard my Father 
high and angry with my Mother, at taking leave of 
her: I ſuppeſe for being too favourable to me; for 
Hannah heard her ſay, as in tears, Indeed, Mr. 
<- Harlowe, you greatly diſtreſs me !— The poor girl 
© does not deſerve Hannah heard no more, but 
that he ſaid, he would break ſomebody's heart Mine, 
TI ſuppoſe Not my Mother's, I hope. | 
As only my Siſter dines with my Mother, I thought 
J ſhould have been commanded down: But ſhe ſent 
me up a plate from her table, I continued my write- 
| . 10 Ye 
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ing. I could not touch a morſel. I ordered Han · 

nah however to eat it, that I might not be thought 
ſullen. 211 8 — br Foy 

Before I conclude this, I will ſee whether any-thing 

offers from either of my private correſpondencies, that 

will make it proper to add to itz and will take a turn 

in the wood yard and garden for that purpoſe, 


I am ſtopped. Hannah ſhall depoſit this. She was 
ordered by my Mother (who aſked where I was) te 
tell me, that ſhe would come up and talk with me in 
my own cloſet.— She is coming! Adieu, my dear. 


LETTER XX. 
Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWE, Te Miſs Howt, 
| Niger Sat. Afternoon, | 
＋ HE expected conference is over: But my diffi- 
culties are enereaſed. This, as my Mother was 
pleaſed to tell me, being the laſt per ſuaſory effort that 
is to be attempted, I will be as particular in the ac- 
count of it as my head and my heart will allow me 
to be, 22 £354 | 1 
I have made, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe entered my room, a 
ſhirt as well as early dinner, on purpoſe to. confer 
with you: And I do aſſure you, that it will be the 
1ſt conference LI ſhall either be permitted or inclined 
to hold with you on the ſubject, if you ſhould prove 
as refractory as it is imagined you will prove by ſome, 
who are of opinion, that I have not the weight with 
you which my indulgence. deſerves. But I hope you 
will convince as well them as me of the contrary, - 
Your Father both dines and ſups at your Uncle's, 
on purpoſe to give us this opportunity; and accord- 
ing to the report I ſhall make on his return (which 1 
have promiſed ſhall be a very faithful one) he will 
take his meaſures with you. 5 1 
I was offering to ſpeak—Hear, Clariſſa, what I 
G 5 baye 
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have to tell you, ſaid ſhe; before yau ſpeak, unleſs 
what you have to ſay will ſignify; to me your com- 
pliance Say Will it ?—lIf it will, you may ſpeak. 
I was ſilent. R | 

She looked with concern and anger upon me—Ng 
compliance, I find !—Such a dutiful young creature 
hitherto !—Will you not, can you not, ſpeak as I 
would have you ſpeak ?—Then [rejecting me as it 
were with her hand] continue filent;z==/, no more 
than your Father, will bear your avowed contradic- 
tion, | 

She pauſed, with a look of expectation, as if ſhe 
waited for my conſenting anſwer, | 

I was ſtill filent; looking down; the tears in my 
Eyes. a | 1 { 

0 thou determined girl l- But ſay— Speak out 
Are you reſolved to ſtand in oppoſition to us all, ina 
point our hearts are ſet upon? _— 

May 1, Madam, be permitted to expoſtulate ? 

To what purpoſe expoſtulate with me, Clariſſa? 
Your Father is determined. Have I not told you 
there is no receding ; that the honour as well as the 
intereſt of the family is concerned? Be ingenuous: 
You uſed to be ſo, even occaſionally againſt yourſelf: 
— Who at the long-run mut ſubmit—all, of us to 
'you ; Or you to all of us ?—If you intend to yield at 
laſt if you find you cannot conquer, yield now, and 
with a grace—for yield you muſt, or be none of our 
child, 4 

I wept. I knew not what to ſay ; or rather how 
to expreſs what J had to ſay. 

Take notice, that there are flaws in your Grand- 
father's Will: Not a ſhilling of that Eſtate will be 
yours, if you do not yield. Your Grandfather leſt 
it to you, as a reward of your duty to him and to us 
— You will z/tly forfeit it, if— 

Permit me, good Madam, to ſay, that, if it were 
unjuſtly bequeathed me, I ought not to wiſh to have 

It. 
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it, But I hope Mr, Solmes will be appriſed, of, theſe 


flaws. Sr LOG Ip: MH ASSES: 545-4 
This is very pertly ſaid, Clariſſa: But reflect, that 
the forfeiture of that Eſtate thro' your oppoſition will 
be attended with the total loſs of your Father's fa- 
vour: And then how deſtitute muſt. you be; how 
unable to ſupport yourſelf ; and how; many benevo- 
lent deſigns and good actions muſt you give up! 

I muſt accommodate, myſelf, Madam, in the latter 
caſe, to my circumſtances: Auch only is required. 
where much is given, It becomes me to be thankful' 
for what I have had. I have reaſon to bleſs Lou, 
Madam, and my good Mrs. Norton, for. bringing 
me up to be ſatbefted with little; but much leſs, 1. 
will venture to ſay, than my Father's indulgence an- 
nually confers upon me. — And then I thought of the; 
old Roman and his Lentils. _ 1 aid N. 

What perverſeneſs ! ſaid my Mother. — But if you 
depend upon the favour of either or both of your Un- 
cles, vain will be that dependence ;. They will give 
you up, I do aſſure you, if your Father does, and: 
abſolutely renounce you, ee. 

I am ſorry, Madam, that I have had ſo little me- 
rit as to have made no deeper impreſſions of fayour 
for me in their hearts: But I will love and honour: 
them as long as I lives e. 

All this, Clariſſa, makes your prepoſſeſſion in a: 
certain man's favour the more evident. Indeed your 
Brother and Siſter cannot go any-whither, but _they/ 
hear of theſe prepoſſeſſions. 


It is a great grief to me, Madam, to be made the 


ſubject of the public talk ; But T hope you will haye 


the goodneſs to excuſe me for obſerving, that the au- 
thors of my diſgrace within- doors, the talkers of my 
ptepoſſeſſion without, and the reporters of it from 
abroad, are originally the ſame perſons, . | 
She ſeverely chid me for this. 
I received her rebukes in ſilence... 
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You are fullen, Clariſſa: I fee you are fallen, 
And ſhe walked about the room in anger. Then 
turning to me—You can bear the imputation of ſul- 
lenneſs I ſee !—You have no concern to clear your- 
ſelf of it. I was afraid of telling you all I was en- 
joined to tell you, in caſe you were to be unperſuade- 
able: But I find that I had a greater opinion of your 
delicacy, of your gentleneſs, than I needed to have 
It cannot diſcompoſe ſo ſteady, ſo inflexible a youn 
creature, to be told, as I now tell you, that the Set- 
tlements are actually drawn; and that you will. be 
called down in a very few days to hear them read, 
and to ſign them: For it is impoſſible, if your heart 
be free, that you can make the leaſt objection to 
them; except it will be an objection with you, that 
they are fo much in your favour, and in the favour 
of all our family. 
I was ſpeechleſs, abſolutely ſpeechleſs. Altho' my 
heart was ready, to burſt, yet could. I neither weep 
nor ſpeak. - | * 
I am ſorry, ſaid ſhe, for your averſeneſs to this 
match {| Match ſhe was pleaſed to call it!] : But 


family, as your Aunt has told you, and: as I have 
told you, are concerned; and you muſt comply⸗ 
I was ſtill ſpeechleſs. | 
She folded the warm Statue, as ſhe was pleaſed to 
call me, in her arms; and entreated me, for Hea- 
ven's ſake, and for her ſake, to comply. 
Speech and Tears were lent me at the ſame time. 
You have given me Life, Madam, ſaid I, claſping: 
my uplifted hands together, and falling on one knee; 
a happy one, till now, has your goodneſs, and my 
ups, made it! O do not, do not, make all the 
temainder of it miſerable 5 
Your Father, replied ſhe, is reſolved not to ſee 
you, till he ſees you as obedient a child as you uſed: 
to be. You have never been put to a teſt till now, 


that 


there is no help. The honour and intereſt of the 
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that deſerved to be called a teſt. This #r, This ma/? 
be, my laſt effort with you. Gire me hope, my deaf 
child: My peace is concerned: I will compound with 
you but for hepe: And yet your Father will not be 
ſatisfied without an implicit, and even a chearful 
obedience Give me but hope, my child! 

To give you hope, my deareſt, my moſt indulgent 
Mamma, is to give you every-thing. Can I be ho- 
neſt, if I give a hope that I cannot confirm ? 

She was very angry. She again called me perverſe; 
She upbfaided me with regarding only my own pte- 
poſſefons, and reſpecting not either her peace of 
mind, or my on duty: It is a grating thing, ſaid 
s ſhe, for the parents of a child, who delighted in 
© her in all the time of her helpleſs infancy, and 
throughout every ſtage of her childhood; and in 
every part of her education to womanhood, becauſe 


of the promiſes ſhe gave of proving the moſt grate- 


ful and dutiful of children; to find, juſt when the 
time arrived which ſhould crown their wiſhes, that 
child ſtand in the way of her own happineſs, and 
her parents comfort, and, refufing an excellent of- 
fer, and noble ſettlements, give ſuſpicions to her 
anxious friends, that ſhe would become the proper- 
ty of a vile Rake and Libertine, who (be the occa- 
ſon what it will) defies her family, and has actuall 
embrued his hands in her Brother's blood. _ * 
I have had a very hard time of it, ſaid ſhe, be- 
tween your Father and you; for, ſeeing your diſ- 
like, I have more than once pleaded for you: But 
all to no purpoſe, I am only treated as a too fond 
Mother, who, from motives of a blameable in- 
dulgence, encourage a child to ſtand in oppoſition' 
to a Father's will. I am charged with dividin 
the family into two parts; Fand my younge 
Daughter ſtanding againſt my Huſband, his two 
Brothers, my Son, my eldeſt Daughter, and my 
* Siſter Hervey, I have been told, that I muſt be 
| 9 
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© convinced of the fitneſs as well as advantage to the 
© -whole (your Brother and Mr. Lovelace out of the 
c queſtion) of carrying the contract with Mr. Solmes, 
© on which ſo many contracts depend, into execu- 
© tion, | | 

* Your Father's heart, I tell you once more, is 
jn it: He has declared, that he had rather haye no 
« Daughter in you, than one he,cannot difpoſe of for 
© you own good: Eſpecially as you have owned, 
© that your heart is free; and as the general good of 
© his whole family is to be promoted by your obe- 
© dience. He has pleaded, poor man! that his fre- 
© quent gouty paroxyſms (every Fit more threaten- 
© ing than the former) give him no extraordina 
* proſpeAs, either of worldly happineſs, or of long 
© days: And he hopes, that you, who have been 
© ſuppoſed to have contributed to the lengthening of 
your Grandfather's life, will not, by your diſobe- 
«© dience, ſhorten your Father's.” | 

This was a moſt affecting plea, my dear, I wept 
in ſilence upon it. I could not ſpeak to it. And my 
Mother proceeded : * What therefore can be Hi mo- 
tives, Clary Harlowe, in the earneſt deſire he has 
© to ſee this treaty perfeed, but the welfare and ag- 
© orandizement of his Family; which already having 
© fortunes to become the higheſt condition, cannot 
© but aſpire to greater diſtinctions? However flight 
* ſuch views as theſe may appear to you, Clary, you 
© know, that they are not ſlight ones to any other of 
© the family: And your Father will be his own judge 
of what is and what is not likely to promote the 
good of his children. Your abſtractedneſs, child, 
© (Aﬀeftation of abſtractedneſs ſome call it) ſavours, 
© let me tell you, of greater particularity, than what 
© we aim to carry, Modeſty and Humility therefore 
6 will oblige you rather to miſtruſt yourſelf of peculia- 
© rity, then cenſure views which all the world pur- 
6 ſues, as opportunity offers. H 
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I was ſtill ſilent; and ſhe proceeded It is owing 
© to the good opinion, Clary, which yout Father has 
of you, and of your prudence, duty, and grati- 
« tude, that he engaged for your compliance, in your 
c abſence (before you returned from Miſs Howe); 
and that he built and finiſhed contracts upon it, 
« which cannot be made void, or cancelled.. 
But why then, thought 1, did they receive me, on 
my return from Miſs Howe, with ſo much intimi- 
dating ſolemnity? To be ſure, my dear, this argu- 
ment, as well as the reſt, was obtruded upon-my 
Mother, | res 
She went on, © Your Father has declared, that 
© your unexpected oppoſition [Unexpeted ſhe was 
« pleaſed to call it] and. Mr. Lovelace's continued 
© menaces and inſults, more and more convince him, 
© that a ſhort day is neceſſary in order to put an end 
© to all that man's hopes, and to his own apprehen- 
© fions reſulting from the diſobedience of a child ſo 
* favoured, He has therefore actually ordered Pat- 
© terns of thc richeſt Silks to be ſent for from Lon- 
© don— _ | | . 
I ſtarted I was out of breath— I gaſped, at this 
frightful precipitance J was going to open with 
warmth againſt it. I knew whoſe the happy expedient 
mult be: \ 2 minds, I once heard my Brother 
ſay, that could but be brought to halance on the change 
of their State, might eaſily be determined by the glare 
and ſplendor of the Nuptial Preparations, and the 
pride of becoming the miſtreſs of a family.—But ſhe 
was pleaſed to hurry on, that I might not have time 
to expreſs my diſguſts at ſuch a communication—to 
this effect: = 
* Your Father therefore, my Clary, cannot, either 
© for your ſake, or his own, Dara under a ſuſpenſe 
© ſo affecting to his repoſe. He has even thought fit 
to acquaint me, on my pleading for you, that it 
© becomes me, as I value my own peace { How barſo 
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© t ſuch a MWiſe !] and as I wiſh, that he do n 
© ſuſpe& that I ſecretly: favour: the addreſs of a vile 
6. Rake- (a character which all the Sex, he is pleaſed 
5 to ſay, virtuous and vicious, are but too fond of! 
to exert my authority over you: And that This 
© may the leſs ſcrupulouſly do, as you have ownec 
© [The old ftring 1] that your heart it fre. 
_ Unworthy reflection in my Mother's caſe, ſurely, 
This of our Sex's valuing a Libertine; fince ſhe 
made choice of my Father in preference to ſeveral 
ſuitors of equal fortune, becauſe they were of infe« 
rior reputation, for morals | 
Four Father, added ſhe, at his going out, told 
© me what he expected from me, in caſe I found that 
© | had not the requifite influence upon you—lt was 
© this—That I ſhould directly ſeparate myſelf from 
© you, and leave you ſingly to take the conſequence 
of your double diſobedience I therefore entreat 
you, my dear Clariſſa, concluded ſhe, and that in 
* the moſt earneſt and condeſcending manner, to ſig- 
© nify to your Father, on his return, your hy 
© obedience z and this as well for my ſake as for 
© your own.” | x vw 
Affected by my Mother's goodneſs to me, and by 
that part of her argument which related to her own 
peace, and to the ſuſpicions they had of het ſecretly 
inclining to prefer the man ſo hated by hem, to the 
man ſo much my averſion, I could not but wiſh it 
were poſſible for me to obey. I therefore pauſed, 
heſitated, conſidered, and was filent for ſome time. 1 
could ſee, that my Mother hoped that the refult of 
this heſitation would be favourable to her arguments. 
But then recollecting, that all was owing, to the inſti» 
gations of a Brother and Sifter, wholly actuated by 
ſelkſh-and envious views; That I had not deferved 


the treatment I had of late met with; That my dif- 


grace was ready become the public talk ; That the 
man was Mr, Solmes; and that my averſion to him 
Was 
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was too generally known, to make my compliance 
either creditable to myſelf or to them: That it would 
give my Brother and Siſter a triumph over me, and 
over Mr. Lovelace, which they would not fail to 
glory in; and which, altho' it concerned me but 
little to regard on his account, yet might be attended 
with fatal m iſchiefs And then Mr. Solmes's diſagree- 
able perſca z- bis ſtill more diſagreeable manners; his 
low unverftanding—Underſtandiog ? the glory of a 
man, ſo little to be diſpenſed with in the head and 
director of a family, in order to preſerve to him that 
reſpect which a good Wife (and that for the juſtifi- 
cation of her own choice) ſhould pay him herſelf, 
and wiſh every-body to pay him— And as Mr. 
Solmes's inferiority in this reſpeQable faculty of the 
human mind [I muſt be allowed to fay this to you, 
and no great ſelf-aflumption. neither] would proclaing 
to all future, as well as to all prefent obfervers, what 
mult have been my mean inducement— All theſe re- 
fletions crouding upon my remembrance; I would, 
Madam, faid I, folding my hands, with an earneſt-- 
neſs in which my whole heart was engaged, bear the 
ctueleſt tortures, bear loſs of limb, and even of life, 
to give you peace. But this man, every moment 1 
would, at your command, think of him with favour, 
is the more my averſion. Vou cannot, indeed you 
cannot, think, how my whole Soul reſiſts him! 
And to talk of Contracts concluded upon; of Pat- 
terns; of a Short Day !—Save me, ſave me, O my 
deareſt Mamma, fave your child, from this heavy 
from this infupportable evil | | 
Never was there a countenance that expreſſed fo: 
ſignificantly, as my Mother's did, an anguiſh, which 
ſhe ſtruggled to hide, under an anger ſhe. was com- 
pelled to affume—Till the latter overcoming the for- 
mer, ſhe turned from me with an uplifted eye ; and 
ſamping—Strange perverſeneſs! were the only words: 
| heard of a ſentence that ſhe angrily * 
An 
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and was going. I then, half-franticly I believe, laid 
hold of Her gown—Have patience with me, deareſt 
Madam! faid I—-Do not you renounce me totally 
If you muf? ſeparate yourſelf from your child, let it 
not be with ab/o/ute reprobation on your own part 
My Uncles may be hard-hearted—My Father may be 
immoveable— I may ſuffer from my Brother's Ambi- 
tion, and from my Siſter's Envy !—But let me not 
loſe my Mamma's Love ; at leaſt, her Pity. | 
She turned to me with benigner tays—You have 
my Love! You have my Pity! But, O my deareſt 
ir]—I have not yours. 3 
Indeed, indeed, Madam, you have: And all my 
Reverence, all my Gratitude, you have I- But in 
this one point Cannot I be this entre obliged ? — Will 
no expedient be accepted ? Have I not made a very 
fair propoſal as to Mr, Lovelace ? | 
I wiſh, for both our ſakes, my dear unperſuade- 
able girl, that the deciſion of this point lay with me. 
But why, when you know it does not, why fhould 
2 thus perplex and urge me ?—To renounce Mr, 
ovelace is now but half what is aimed at. Nor 
will any-body elſe believe you in earneſt in the offer, 
if 7 would. While you remain ſingle, Mr, Love- 
lace will have hopes—and you, in the opinion of 
others, inclinations, 89 | 
Permit me, deareſt Madam, to fay, "That your 
goodneſs to me, your patience, your peace, weigh 
more with me, than all the reſt put together: For 
altho* I am to be treated by my Brother, and, thro” 
his inſtigations, by my Father, as a Slave in this point, 
and not as a Daughter, yet my mind is not that of a 
Slave. You have not brought me up to be mean. 
S8o, Clary! you are already at defiance with your 
Father! I have had too much cauſe before to appre- 
bend as much—What will this come to?—J7, and 
then my dear Mamma fighed—/, am forced to put 
up with many humours— Th 
| at 
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'That you are, my ever-honoured Mamma, is my 
grief. And can it be thought, that this very conſidera- 
tion, and the apprehenſion of what may reſult from a 
much worſe- tempered man (a man, who has not half 
the ſenſe of my Father) has not made an impreſſion 
upon me, to the diſadvantage of the married life ? 
Yet 'tis ſomething of an alleviation, if one muſt hear 
undue controul, to bear it from a man of ſenſe. My Fa- 
ther, I have heard you ſay, Madam, was for years a 
very good- humoured gentleman—Unobjectible in per- 
ſon and manners—But the man propoſed to me— 

Forbear reflecting upon your Father [Did I, my 
dear, in what I have repeated, and I think they are 
the very words, reflect upon my Father ?]: It is not 
poſſible, I muſt ſay again, and again, were all men 
equally indifferent to you, that you ſhould-be thus: 
ſturdy in your will, ow tired out with your obſti- 
nacy—'The moſt unperſuadeable girl—You forget, 
that I muſt ſeparate myſelf from you, if you will not 
comply. You do not remember that your Father 
will take you up, where 1 leave you. Once more, 
however, I will put it to you, —Are you determined 
to brave your Father's diſpleaſure Are you deter- 
mined to defy your Uncles? Do you chuſe to break 
with us all, rather than encourage Mr, Solmes ? 
Rather than give me hope ? SEE | 

Dreadful alternative But is not my fincerity, is 
not the integrity of my heart, concerned in my an- 
ſwer? May not my everlaſting happineſs be the ſacri- 
fice? Will not the leaſt ſhadow of the hope you juſt 
now demanded from me, be driven into abſolute and 


ſudden certainty ? Is it not ſought to enſnare, to en- 


tangle me in my own deſire of obeying, if I could 

give anſwers that might be conſtrued into hope? Por- 

give me, Madam: Bear with your child's boldneſs in 

ſuch a cauſe as This —Settlements drawn !-——Patterns+ 

ſent for An Early Day l Dear, dear Madam, how 

can | give hope, and not intend to be this Lat 
x 3. 
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Ah, girl, never ſay your heart is free ! You de- 
ceive yourſelf if you think it is. 

Thus to be driven [and I wrung my hands thro 
impatience] by the inſtigations of a deſigning, an 
ambitious Brother, and by a Siſter, that 

How often, Clary, muſt I forbid your unſiſterhy 
refletions ?—Does not your Father, do not your 
Uncles, does not every-body, patronize Mr. Solmes ? 
And let me tell you, ungrateful girl, and unmove- 
able as ungrateful, let me repeatedly tell you, that it 
is evident to me, that nothing but a Love unworthy 
of your prudence can make a creature late ſo dutiful, 
now ſo ſturdy, You may gueſs what yeur Father's 
firſt queſtion on his return will be. He muf? know, 
that I can do nothing with you. I have done my 
part. Seek me, if your mind change before he comes 
back : You have yet a little more time, as he ſtays 
ſupper. I will no more ſeek you, nor f you. And 
away ſhe flung. 

What could I do but weep ? 

I am extremely affected on my Mother's account 
more, I mult needs ſay, than on my own, And in- 
deed all things conſidered ; and eſpecially, that the 


meaſure ſhe is engaged in, is (as I dare ſay it is) 


againſt her own judgment; ſhe deſerves more com- 
paſſion than myſelf, Excellent woman]! What pity, 
that meekneſs and condeſcenſion ſhould not be at- 


tended with the due rewards of thoſe charming, 
graces — Let had ſhe not let violent ſpirits (as 


have elſewhere obſerved with no ſmall regret) find 
their power over hers, it could not have been thus. 


But here, run away with by my pen, I ſuffer my 


Mother to be angry with me on her own account. 


She hinted to me, indeed, that I muſt ſeek ber, if 


my mind changed; which is a condition that amounts 
to a prohibition of attending her: But, as ſhe left 


me'in diſpleaſure, will it not have a very obſtinate 
appearance, and look like a kind of renunciation of 


her 
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her mediation in my favour, if I go not down! before 
my Father returns, to ſupplicate her pity, and her 
kind report to him? n 

Iwill attend her. I had rather all the world ſhould 
be angry with me than my Mamma! F 04 

Mean time, to clear my hands from papers of ſuch 
2 nature, Hannah ſhall depoſit this. If two or three 
Letters reach you together, they will but expreſs, from 
one period to another, the anxieties and difficulties 


which the mind of your unbappy but ever affectionate 
friend labours under. | | 


LETTER XXI. 
Ms Cuarissa HarLows, ' To Mifs Hows, 


| Sat. Night, 
[ HAVE been down. I am to be unlucky in all I 
do, I think, be my intentions ever ſo good. I have 
made matters worſe inſtead of better: As I ſhall now 
tell you. . | 
I found my Mother and Siſter together in my 
Siſter's parlour, My Mother, I fear, by the glow in 
her fine face (and as the browner, ſullener glow 'in 
my Siſter's confirmed) had been expreſſing herſelf 
with warmth, againft her wnhapprer child: Perhaps 
giving ſuch an account of what had paſſed, as ſhould 
clear herſelf, and convince Bella, and thro' her, may 
Brother and Uncles, of the - ſincere pains ſhe had 
taken with me. 2 Jo 
entered like a dejected criminal; and beſought 
the favour of a private audience. My Mother's re- 
turn, both looks and words, gave but too much rea- 
ſon for my above ſurmize. 
You: have, ſaid ſhe j looking at me with a fternneſs 
that never ſits well on her ſweet features] rather a 
reque/lingithan ai conceding countenance, Clariſſa Har- 
lowe: If I am miſtaken, tell me ſoz and I will withs 
; draw 
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draw with you where-ever you will,-Yet whether 
ſo, or not, you may ſay what you have to ſay before 
your Siſter. | | 
My Mother, I thought, might have withdrawn 
with me, as ſhe knows, that I have not a friend in 
my Siſter. . 

I come down, Madam, ſaid I, to beg of you to 
forgive me for any-thing you may have taken amiſs in 
what paſſed above reſpecting your honoured ſelf ; and 
that you will be pleaſed to uſe your endeavours to 
ſoften my Papa's diſpleaſure againſt me on his re- 
turn. 

Such aggravating looks; ſuch lifting up of hands 
and eyes; ſuch a farrowed forehead, in my Siſter! 

My Motber was angry enough without all that; 
and aſked me, To what purpoſe I came down, if I 
were ſtill ſo untractable. 

She had hardly ſpoken the words, when Shore: 
came in to tell her, that Mr, Solmes was in the hall, 
and deſired admittance, 

Ugly creature! What, at the cloſe of day, quite 
dark, brought him hither ?—But, on ſecond thoughts, 
J believe it was contrived, that he ſhould be here at 
Supper, to know the reſult of the conference between 
my Mother and me, and that my Father, on his re- 
turn, might find us together, 

I was hurrying away, but my Mother commanded 
me (ſince I had come down only, as ſhe ſaid, to mock 
her) not to ſtir; and at the ſame time ſee if I could 
behave ſo to Mr. Solmes, as might encourage her to 
make the favourable report to my Father which I had 
beſought her to make. | 3 

My Sifter triumphed. I was vexed to be ſo caught, 
and to have ſuch an angry and cutting rebuke given 
me, with an aſpect more like the taunting Siſter than 
the indulgent Mother, if I may preſume to ſay fo: 
For ſhe herſelf ſeemed to enjoy the ſurpriſe upon 


me. 
The 
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The man ſtalked in. His uſual walk is by pauſes, 
2s if (from the ſame vacuity of thought which made 
Dryden's Clown whiſtle) he was telling his ſteps : And 
firſt paid his clumſy reſpects to my Mother; then to 
my Siſter ; next to me, as if I were already his Wife, 
and therefore to be laſt in his notice; and ſitting down 
by me, told us in general what weather it was, Very 
cold he made it; but I was warm enough. Then 
addreſſing himſelf to me; And how do you find it, 
Miſs ? was his queſtion; and would have taken my 
hand. | 

I withdrew it, I believe with diſdain enough, My 
Mother frowned: My Siſter bit her lip. | 

1 could not contain myſelf : I was never ſo bold in 
my life; for I went on with my plea, as if Mr. Solmes 
had not been there, | 

My Mother coloured, and looked at him, at my 
Siſter, and at me. My Siſter's eyes were opener and 
bigger than ever I ſaw them before. 7 

The man underſtood me. He hemmed, and re- 
moved from one chair to another. 

[ went on, ſupplicating for my Mother's favourable 
report : Nothing but invincible diſlike, ſaid I— 

What would the girl be at, interrupted my Mo- 
ther? Why, Clary! Is this a ſubject !—ls this !—Is 
this !—Ts this a time—And again ſhe looked upon 
Mr. Solmes. ; 

[ am ſorry, on reflection, that I put my Mamma 
into ſo much confuſion—To be ſure it was very ſaucy 
in me. | | 

beg pardon, Madam, ſaid I. But My Papa will 
ſoon return. And fince I am not permitted to with- 
draw, it is not neceſſary, I humbly preſume, that Mr. 
Solmes's preſence ſhould deprive me of this opportu- 
nity to implore your favourable report; and at the 
ſame time, if he ſtill viſit on my account ¶ looking at 
him] to convince him, that it cannot poſſibly be to 
any purpoſe | * 1 


My Siſter, with the affectation of a whiſper to my 
Mother—This is— This is ſpite, Madam [Very ite. 
Fully ſhe ſpoke the word] becauſe you commanded 
her to ſtay. 51 f | 

I only looked at her, and turning to my Mother, 
Permit me, Madam, ſaid I, to repeat my requeſt. 
Have no Brother, no Siſter !—If 1 loſe my Mamma's 
favour, I am loſt for ever! | | 

Mr. Solmes removed to his firſt ſeat, and fell to 
gnawigg the head of his hazel ; a carved head, almoſt 
as ugly as his own—1 did not. think the man was ſo 
fenſible. | 
My Sifter roſe, with a face all over ſcarlet ; and 
ſtepping to the table, where lay a fan, ſhe took it up, 
and, altho' Mr, Solmes had obſerved that the weather 
was cold, fanned herſelf very violently. 

My Mother came to me, and angrily taking my 
hand, led me out of that parlour into my own; 
which, you know, is next to:it—Ts not this beha- 
viour very bold, very provoking, think you, Clary ? 


I beg your pardon, Madam, if it has that appear - 


ance to you. But indeed, my dear Mamma, there 
ſeem to be ſnares laying for me. Too well I know 
my Brother's drift. With a good word he ſhall have 
my conſent for all he wiſhes to worm me out of 


Neither he, nor my Siſter, ſhall need to take half this 


pains— -k? | | 
My Mother was about to leave me in high diſ- 
pleaſure. | bet 


I beſought her to ſlay : One favour, but. one fa- 
vour, deareſt Madam, ſaid I, give me leave to beg 


of you— 


* 


What would the girl! 1 8 
I ſee how every- thing is working about. never, 
never can think of. Mr. Solmes. My Papa will be 
in tumults when he is told that I cannot, They will 
judge of the tenderneſs of your heart to a poor har 
Wo 
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Is the girl mad? ſaid my Mother, interrupting me. 


s au" ma me „„ „ wes my Wy was — 
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who ſeems devoted by every one elſe, from the will- 
ingneſs you have already” ſhewn to hearken to my 
prayers. There will be endeavours. uſed to confine 
me, and keep me out af 'your: preſence, and out of the | 
preſence of every one who uſed to love me Tit, 
my dear Miſs Howe, il threatened}, If this be ef- 
fected; if it de put out of my power to plead my 
own cauſe, and to appeal to Vou, and to my Uncle 
Harlowe, of whom only I have hope; then will every 
ear be opened againſt me, and every tale encouraged 
—[t is, therefote, my humble requeſt, That, added 
to the diſgraceful prohibitions I now ſuffer under, you 
will not, if you ban belp it, give way to my being 
denied your ear. | „ ' x N * Io *, [$1 * Is. ; 
Your liſtening Hannah has given you this intelli- 
gence, as ſhe does many others. e 
My Hannah, Madam, liſtens not My Hannah 
No more in Hannah's behalf — Hannah is known 
to make miſchief Hannah is known — But no more 
of that bold intermeddler—"Tis true, your Father 
threatened to confine you to your chamber, if you 
complied not, in order the more aſſutedly to deprivo 
you of the opportunity of 'correſponding with © thoſe 
who harden your heart againſt his will, He bid me. 
tell you fo, when he went out, if I found you re- 
fractory. But J was Toth to deliver ſo harſh a decla- 
ration ; being {till in hope that you would come doẽwõn 
o us in a compliant temper. Hannah has overheard 
this ] ſuppoſe z and has told you of it; as alſo, that 
he declared he would break your heart, rather than 
u ſhould break his, And I now affure you, that 
you will be confined, and prohibited making tenzing 
appeals to any of us: And we ſhall{e'who'is-to ſub- 
mit, You to us, or Every- body to you!” 
Again I offered to clear Hannah, and to lay the 
latter part of the intelligence tomy Siſter's Eeho, 
Betty Barnes, who Had boaſt of it to another fer- 
rant: But was again bid to be fifent on that head. 
Vor. I. H I house 
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L ſhould ſoon find, my Mother was pleaſed to fay, 
that others could be as determined as I was obſtinate: 
And, once for all, would add, that ſince ſhe ſaw that 
I built upon her indulgence, and was indifferent about 
involving her in contentions with my Father, and bit 
Brothers, and with her other children, ſhe would now. 
aſſure me, that ſhe was as much determined againſt 
Mr. Lovelace, and fer Mr. Solmes and the family. 
ſchemes, as any-body ; and would not refuſe her con- 
ſent to any meaſures that ſhould be thought neceſſary 
to reduce a ſtubborn child to her duty. 17 
L was teady to ſink. She was ſo good as to lend me 
her arm to ſupport me. "> #471 rs 
. And this, ſaid I, is all I have to hope for from my 
Mamma? | n . | 
It is. But, Clary, this one further opportunity I 
give you—Go in again to Mr. Solmes, and behaye 
diſcreetly to him; and let your Father find you toge- 
ther, upon civil terms at leaſt. , | 
My feet moved [of themſclves, I think] farther from 
the parlour where he was, and towards the ſtairs ; and 
there I topped and pauſed. | | 
If, proceeded ſhe, you are determined to ſtand in 
defiance of us all—then indeed may you go up to 
5 chamber (as you are ready to do) And God 
elp you | | 5 til 
God help me indeed ! for I cannot give hope of 
what I cannot intend—But let me have your prayers, 
my dear Mamma! Thoſe ſhall have mine, who have 
brought me into all chis diſtreſs. | 
I was moving to go up 
And will you go up, Clary? ih 
I turned my face to her: My officious tears would 
needs plead for me: I could not juſt then ſpeak ; and 
ſtood ſtiil. v4 | | 
Good girl, diſtreſs me not thus Dear, good girl, 
do not thus diſtreſs me! holding out her hand; but 
Randing ſtill likewiſe. ; wha 
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What can I do, Madam? — What can I do? 

Go in again, my child — o in again, my dear 
child !-—repeated ſhe ; and let your Father find. you 
together. Sar eee 

hat, Madam, te give him hope? To give hope 
to Mr. Soles fo | ATA Y 
; Obftinate, perverſe, undutiful Clariſſa ] with a re- 
jecting hand, and angry aſpeCt ; then take your own 
way, and go up But ſtir not down again, Icharge 
you, without leave, or till your Father's pleaſure: be 
known concerning you, © 6 9 -® 

She flung from me with high indignation: And I 
went up with a very heavy heart; and feet as flow as 


* 


my heart was heavy. | 


* © 
My Father is come home, and my Brother with 
him. Late as it is, they are all ſhut up together. 
Not a door opens; not a foul ſtirs. Hannah, as ſhe 
moves up and down, is unned as a perſon infected. 


Tur angry aſſembly is broken up. My two Un- 
cles and my Aunt Heryey are ſent for, it ſeems, to 
be here in the morning to breakſaſt. I ſhall then, EF 
ſuppoſe, know my doom. Tis paſt Eleven, and I 
am ordered not to go to be. 8 

106085, e ane cel, 

THrs moment the keys of every - thing are taken 
from me. It was propoſed to ſend for me down + 
But my Father ſaid, he could not bear to look upon 
me. — Strange alteration in à few weeks !—Shorey 
was the meſſenger. The tears ſtood in her eyes when 
ſhe delivered her meſſage. - + ; 


You, my dear, ate ha 


; ppy=—May. you | always be 
And then I can never be wholly miſerable: 
Adieu, my beloved friend! nA * 

C.uxu. HakLowB 
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LETTER XXII. 


1 Miſs CLARISsA HARLOwE, To Miſs Hows, 
Sunday Morning, March 5. 


ANNAH has juſt brought me, from the pri- 

vate place in the garden-wall, a Letter froni 
Mr. Lovelace, depoſited laſt night, figned alſo by 
Lord M. 

He tells me in it, That Mr. Solmes makes, it his 
* boaſt, that he is to be married in a few days to one 
of the: ſhyeſt women in England: 'T hat my Bro- 
ther explains his meaning; This ſhy creature, he 
ſays, is me; and he a ures every one, that his 
younger Siſter is very ſoon to be Mr. Solmes's Wife, 
He tells me of the patterns beſpoken which my 
Mother mentioned to me.” 

Not one thing eſcapes him that is done or ſaid in 
this houſe. 

« My Sifter, he ſays, reports the ſame things; ; and 
© that with ſuch particular aggravations of inſult upon 
© him, that he cannot but be extremely piqued, as 
well at the manner, as from the occaſion ; and ex- 
« preſſes himſelf with great violence upon it, 

_ © He knows not, he ſays, what my Relations in- 
© Jucements can be, to prefer ſuch a man as Solmes 
« to him. If advantageous Settlements be the motive, 
< Solmes ſhall not offer what he will refuſe to com- 
* ply with. 

As to his Eſtate, and Family; the firſt cannot be 
© excepted againſt: And for the ſecond, he will not 
<. diſgrace himſelf by a compariſon ſo odious. He 
« appeals to Lord M. for the regularity of his life and 
manners ever ſince he has made his addreſles to me, 

or had hope of my favour.” - 

I ſuppoſe, he would have his Lordſhip's ſigning to 
this Letter to be taken as a voucher for him, 

He defices my leave (in N with my Lord, 

ö 


* 
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in a pacific manner) to attend my Father and Uncles, 
in order to make propoſals that mz/i be accepted, if 
« they will but ſee him, and hear what they are: And 
© tells me, that he will ſubmit to any meaſures that 
I ſhall preſcribe, in order to bring about a Recon- 
« ciliation.” | 2 
He preſumes to be very earneſt with me, © to give 
bim a private meeting ſome night, in my Father's 


garden, attended by whom I pleaſe.” 


Really, my dear, were you to lee his Letter, you 
would think I had given him great encouragement, 
and that I am in direct treaty with him; or that he is 
ſure that my friends will drive me into a foreign pro- 
tection; for he has the boldneſs to offer, in my Lord's 
name, an aſylum to me, ſhould I be tyrannically 
treated in Solmes's bebalf, | 

I ſuppoſe it is the way of this Sex to endeayour: to 
entangle the thoughtleſs of ours by bold ſuppoſals and 
offers, in hopes that we ſhall be too complaiſant or 
baſhful to quarrel with them; and, if not checked, 
to reckon upon our ſilence, as aſſents voluntarily 
given, or conceſſions made in their favour, 

There are other particulars in this Letter which I 
ought to mention to you: But I will take an oppor- 
tunity to ſend you the Letter itſelf, or a Copy of it. 

For my own part I am very uneaſy to think how 
have been drawn on one hand, and driven on the 
other, into a clandeſtine, in ſhort, into a mere Lover- 
like correſpondence, which my heait condemns. 

It is eaſy to ſee, if I do not break it off, that Mr. 
Lovelace's advantages, by reaſon of my unhappy fitu- 
ation, will every day increaſe, and I ſhall be more and 
more entangled. Vet if I do put an end to it, without 
making it a condition of being freed from Mr. Solmes's 
addreſs May I, my dear, is it be/tto continue it alittle 
longer, in hopes to extricate myſelf out of the other 
difficulty, by giving up all thoughts of Mr. Lovelace? 
M baſe advice can I now aſk but yours ? | 


H 3 All 
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All my Relations are met. They are at breakfaſt | 
together. Mr. Solmes is expected. I am exceflively 
uneaſy. I muſt lay down my pen. 


| Trxy are all going to church together, Grievouſly 
diſordered they appear to be, as Hannah tells me. She 
believes ſomething is reſolved upon. | 
Sunday Noon. 
War a cruel thing is ſuſpenſe !-I will aſk leave 
to go to church this afternoon. I expect to be denied: 
But if I do not aſk, they may alledge, that my not go- 
ing is owing to myſelf, l 


Ioßs BED to ſpeak with Shorey, Shorey came. 
I directed her to carry to my Mother my requeſt for 
permiſſion to go to church this afternoon. What 
think you was the return? Tell her, that ſne muſt 
direct herſelf to her Brother for any favour ſhe has to 
aſk, —So, my dear, I am to be delivered up to my 
Brother ! | | 55 
I 'was reſolved, however, to aſk of him this favour, 
Accordingly, when they ſent me up my ſolitary din- 
ner, I gave the meſſenger a billet, in which I made it 
my humble requeſt thro* him to my Father, to be 
permitted to go to church this afternoon, 481 
This was the contemptuous anſwer : © Tel] her, 
ce that her requeſt will be taken into conſideraticn 16. 
% morrow.”—My requeſt to go to church ts day 10 
be taken into conſideration t morrow / F312 
Patience will be the fitteſt return'I can make to 
ſuch an inſult. But this method will not do with me; 
indeed it will not! And yet it is but the beginning, 
I ſuppoſe, of what I am to xpe& from my Brother, 
now I am delivered up to him. 


| ; SS fas 
Ox recolleQion, I thought it beſt to renew my re- 
queſt, I did. The following is a copy of what I wrote, 
Aud what follows that, of the Anſwer. ſent * . 
wk | bY | IR, 
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KNOW not what to make of the anſwer brought | 


to my requeſt of being permitted to go to church 
this afternoon, If you deſigned to ſhew your plea- 
ſaatry by it, I hope that will continue; and then my 
requeſt will be granted. \ | 

You know, that I never abſented myſelf, when 
well, and at home, till the two laſt Sundays ; when I 
was adviſed not to go. My preſent ſituation is ſuch) 
that I never more wanted the benefit of the public 
prayers. | | 
I will ſolemnly engage only to go thither, and back 
again. 
*| hope it cannot be thought that T would do other- 
wiſe, W he 

My dejeQion. of ſpirits. will give a too juſt excuſeon 
the ſcore of indiſpoſition for avoiding viſits. Nor will 
I, but by diſtant civilities, return the compliments of 
any of my acquaintance. My diſgraces, if they are 
to have an end, need not to be proclaimed to the 
whole world. I aſk this favour, therefore, for my 
reputation's ſake, that I may be able to hold up my 
head in the neighbourhood, if | live to ſee an end of 
the unmerited ſeverities which ſeem to be deſigned 


for | 
Your unhappy Sifter, Eb 
| CL, HARTOWE. 
To Miſs CIARISSA HARLOWE, 8 
FOR a girl to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon going to 
church, and yet reſolve to defy her Parents, ia 
an article of the greateſt conſequence to them, and 
to the whole family, is an abſurdity; You are re- 
commended, Miſs, to the practice of your private 
devotions. May they be efhicacious upon the mind 
of one of the moſt pervicatious young creatures that 
ever was heard of The 22 is, I tell you plainly, 
to mortify you * 4 of your duty. - The 
4 


neigh- 
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neighbours you are ſo ſolicitous to appear well with, 
already know, that you defy tbat. So, Mils, if you 
have a real value for your reputation, ſhew it as you 
ought. It is yet in your own power to eſtabliſh or 
impair it. Meist 216 1 \ | 

| | JA. HARLOWE. 
Thus, my dear Mifs Howe, has my Brother got 
me into his ſnares; and J, like a poor ſilly bird, the 
more I ſtruggle, am the more entangled, 


LETTER XXIII. 


Miſ CLARISSA HARLOWwᷓE, To 174i Howe, 
HMonday Morning, March 6. 


HEY they are reſolved to break my heart. M 
poor Hannah is diſcharged—difgracefully ai. 
1 [Thus it was. 
ithin half an hour after I had ſent the poor girl 
down for my breakfaſt, that bold creature Betty 
Barnes, my Sifter's confident and ſervant (if a favour- 
ite maid and confident can be deemed a ſervant) 
ce me up. Sol | 
What, Mifs, will you pleaſe to have for breakfF:ſt? 
I was ſurpriſed. What will | have for bteakfaſt, 
Betty !—How !—What !—How comes it !—Then I 
named Hannah. I could not tell what to ſay. 
Don't be ſurpriſed, Miſs :—But you'll ſee Hannah? 
no more in this houſe, | 3 
God forbid I Is any harm come to Hannah? 
What! What is the matter with Hannah? h 
Why, Miſs, the ſhort and the long is this: Your 
Pappa and Mamma think Hannah bas ſtaid long enough 
in the houſe to do miſchief; and ſo ſhe is ordered to 
tro-p [That was the confident creature's word]; 
and | am directed to wait upon you in her ftead. 
[ burſt into tears. I have no ſervice for you, Betty 
Barnes; none at all. But where is Hannah? Cannoe 
I ſpeak, 


 & kf +. © 


[ ſpeak with the poor girl? I owe her half a year's 
wages. May. I not ſee the honeſt creature, and pay 
her her wages? I may never ſee her again perhaps 3 
for they are reſolved to break my heart. IG 

And they think you are reſolved to break theirs :: 
So tit for tat, Miſs. , 

Impertinent I called her ; and. aſked her, If it were: 
upon ſuch confident - terms that her ſervice was to 
begin, 

; was ſo very earneſt to ſee the poor maid, that 
(to 8 me, as ſhe ſaid) ſhe went down with my 
requeir.' X * N 

The worthy creature was as earneſt to ſee me; andi 
the favour was granted in preſence of Shorey and 
Betty. 1 

l 'hanked her, when ſhe came up, for her paſt ſer- 
vice to me. FEE n | = 

Her heart was ready to break. And ſhe. began to- 
vindicate her fidelity and love; and diſclaimed any 
miſchief ſhe had ever made. 

[ told her, that thoſe who occaſioned her being 
turned out of my ſervice, made no. queſtion of her 
integrity :- That her diſmiſſion was intended for an 
indignity to me. That I was very ſorry to: be 
obliged to part with her, and hoped ſhe would meet 
with as good a ſervice, I; 

Never, never, wringing her hands, ſhould ſhe meet: 
with a miitre(s ſhe loved ſo well. And the poor crea- 
ture ram on in my praiſes, and in profeſſions of love 
to me. | 

We are all apt, you know, my dear, to praiſe our” 
benefactors, becauſe they are our benefaQors; as if 
every. body did right or wrong, as they obliged or diſ- 
obliged ws. But this good creature deſerved to be 
kindly treated; fo I'could have no merit in favouring; 
one whom-it would. have been-ungrateful not to dii- 
tinguiſh. | | | 

I. 2aye her a little linen, ſome laces, and other odd 

| H. 5, things 53 
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things; and inſtead of four pounds which were due 
to ber, ten guineas: And ſaid, if ever I were again 
allowed to be my own miſtreſs, I would think of her 


in the firſt place. 
ſpered Shorey upon it. 


Betty enviouſly whi 
Hannah told me, before their faces, having no 
other opportunity, that ſhe had been examined about 
Letters t me, and from me: And that ſhe had given 
her pockets to Miſs Harlowe, who looked into them, 
and put her fingers in her ſtays, to ſatisfy herſelf that 
the had not any. W094 2NBu b 
She gave me an account of the number'of 
Pheaſants and Bantams; and I faid, they fhould be 
my own care twice or thrice a day. | 
We wept over each other at parting. The. git! 
prayed for all the family. al 
To have fo good a ſervant fo diſgracefully diſ- 
miſſed, is very cruel: And I could not help ſaying, 
that theſe methods might break my heart, but not 
any other way anſwer the end of the authors of my 
diſgraces. a 
tty, with a very ſaucy fleer, ſaid to Shorey, 
There would be a trial of ſkill about that, ſhe fan- 
Hed. But I took no notice of it. If this wench 
thinks that J have robbed her young miſtreſs. of a 
Lover, as you ſay ſhe has given out, ſhe may believe 
that it is ſome degree of merit in herſelf to. be 1mper- 
ünent to me. 
Thus have I been forced to part with my faithful 
Hannah. If you can commend the good creature to 
a place worthy of her, pray do for my ſake, 


LETTER XXIV. 
Miß CLarissa HarLowe, To Miſs Howe, 


: Monday, near 12 9 clock. - 
T HE inclofed Letter was juſt now delivered to me. 
My Brother has carried all his points. 


1 ſend 
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I ſend you allo the copy of. enn may 
at this time ene 7891 


Miſs Cary, Aae, Mer. & - 
Y command of yout Facher and Mother I write 
expreſly to forbid you to come into their: 185 

ſense, or into the garden when they are there: 
when they are nat there, but with Betty Barnes to 
attend you; except by rn licence or com- 
mand. b ; 
On their bleſſings you are forbidden: likewiſs,/ to 
correſpond with the vile Lovelace; as it is well known - 
you did by means of your fly Hannah. Whence her 
fudden diſcharge. As was fit. 

Neithec are you to correſpond with Miſe Howes 
who has given herſelf high airs of late; and might 
poſfibly help on your correſpondence with thatdeteſted 
Libertine. Nor, in . with ane without 
leave. 

You are not to enter into the * of eicher of 
your Uncles, without their leave firſt obtained. It is 
in mercy to you, after fuch a behaviour to your Mo- 
ther, that your Father refuſes to ſee you. 

You are not to be ſeen in any apartment of the 
houſe you ſo lately governed as you pleaſed, unleſs 


vou are commanded down, 


In ſhort, you are ſtrictly to confine yourſelf to your 
chamber, except now- and: then, in Betty Barnes's 


gaht (as aforeſaid) you take a morning or evening 


turn in the garden: And then you are to go directly, 
and without ſtopping at any apartment in the way, 
up and down the back- ſtaits, that the ſight of fo per- 
verſe a young creature may not add to the pain you 


have given every body. 


The hourly threatenings of your fine fe law, 25 well 
23 your own unheard-of obſtinacy, will aceount to 
you for all this. What a hand has the beſt and moſt 


indulgent of Mothers had wich you, who ſo long 


— 
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Headed for you, and undertook for you; even when 


others, from the manner of your ſetting out, deſpaits 
ed of moving you — What muſt your perverſeneſs 
have been, that ſuch a Mother can give you vp! She 
thinks it right ſo to do: Nor will take you to favour, 
unleſs you make the firſt ſteps, by a compliance with 
your duty. , einn n e 1 ” , 7 

As for myſelf,” whom perhaps you think hardly 
of In very good company, if you do, that is my 
conſolation]; 1 have adviſed, that you may be per- 


mitted to purſue your own-/ inclinations (ſome people 


need no greater puniſhment than ſuch a permiſſion). 


and not to have the houſe: encumbered-by one who. 


muſt give them the more pain for the neceſſity ſhe has 


laid them under of avoiding the ſight of her, altho 


in it. | 

Tf any-thing I have written, appear ſevere or harſh, 
it is ſtill in your power (but perhaps will not always. 
be ſo) to remedy it; and that by a ſingle word. 


Hetty Barnes has orders to obey you in all points 


conſiſtent with her duty to thoſe to whom zou owe 
it, as well as He. : 
Ja. HARLOwE. 


To James HaRLowe, junior, Ei; 


81 R, 

WILL only ſay, That you may congratulate- 
* yourſelf on having /o far ſucceeded in all your 
views, that you may report what you pleaſe of: me, 
and I can no more defend myſelf, than if I were 
dead. Yet one favour, nevertheleſs, E will beg of 
you, It is this—That you will not occaſion- more 
ſeverities, more diſgraces, than ate neceflary for car- 
rying into execution your further deſigns, whatever 
chey be, againſt | 

| Your unbappy Sifter, l 
| CLARISZA HARLOWE. 
L. E T- 
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Miſs CI ARISSsA HarLows, To Miſs How. 
Tueſday, March y, 
BY my. laſt depoſit, you will ſee how I am driven, 
and what a poor priſoner I am.—No regard had 
to my reputation. The whole matter is now. before 
ou. Can ſuch. meaſures. be ſuppoſed to ſoften ?— 
But ſurely they can only mean to try to frighten me 
into my Brother's views I—All my hope is, to be 
able to weather this point. till my Couſin Morden 
comes from Florence; and he is ſoon expected: Vet, 
if they are determined upon a ſhort day, I doubt he 
will not be here time enough to fave me. | 
It is plain by my Brother's Letter, that my Mothe 
has not ſpared. me, in the report ſhe was pleaſed to 
make of the conference. between herſelf and me: Yet 
ſhe was pleaſed to hint to me, that my Brother had 
views which ſhe would have had. me try to diſap- 
point. But indeed ſhe had engaged to give a faithful 
account of what was to pals between herſelf and me: 
And it was, doubtleſs, much more eligible to give up 
a Daughter, than to diſoblige a Huſband, and every 
other perſon of the family. 
They think they have done every-thing by turning 
away my poor Hannah-: But as long as the liberty 
of the garden, and my poultry. vilits, are allowed: 
me, they will be miſtaken. | 
I aſked Mrs. Betty, if the had any orders to watch. 
or attend me; or whether I was to aſk her leave 
whenever I ſhould be diſpoſed to walk in the garden, 
or to go to feed my Bantams ? Lord bleſs her ! what 
| could | mean. by ſuch a queſtion! Yet ſhe owned, 
| that ſhe had heard, that | was not to go into the 
garden, when my Father, Mother, or Uncles were 
there, 
However, as it behoved me to be aſſured on this. 


head,, 


head, I went down directly, and ſtaid an hour, with- 
out queſtion or impediment ; and yet a good part of 
the time, I walked under and in fight, as I may fay, 
of my Brother's ſtudy-window, where both he'and 
my Siſter happened to be. And I am ſure they ſaw 
me, by the loud mirth they affected, by way of in- 
ſult, as I ſuppoſe. 
So this part of my reſtraint was doubtleſs a ſtretch 
of the authority given him. The enforcing of that, 
may perhaps come next. But I hope not. | 


Tueſday Night. 

SINCE I wrote the above, I ventured to ſend a 
Letter by Shorey to my Mother. I deſired her to 
give it into her own hand, when no-body was by. 
1 ſhall incloſe the copy of it. You will ſee that! 
would have it thought, that now Hannah. is gone, I 
have. no way to correſpond out of the houſe. I am 
far from thinking all 1 do, right. I am afraid, this 
is a little piece of art, that is not ſo. But this is an 
after-thought—The Letter went firſt. . 


Honoured Madam, 


H AVING acknowledged to you, that I had re- 
ceived Letters from Mr. Lovelace full of reſent- 
ment, and that I anſwered them purely to prevent 
further miſchief; and having ſhewn you copies of 

my Anſwers, which you did not diſapprove of, altho' 

you thought fir, after you had read them, to forbid 

me any further correſporidence with him; I think it 

my duty to acquaint you, that another Letter from 

him has ſince come to my hand, in which he is very 

n earneſt with me to permit him to wait on my Papa, 
or you, or my two Uncles, in a pacific way, ac- 
companied by Lord M.: On which I beg your com- 
mands. A 

I own to you, Madam, that had not the prohibi- 

tion been renewed, and had not Hannah been : 4 

enly; 


- 
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denly diſmiſſed my ſervice, I ſhould. have made the 
Jeſs ſcruple to have written an anſwer, and to have 
commanded her to convey it to him, with all ſpet d, 
in order to diſſuade him from theſe vifns, leſt any» 
thing ſhould happen on the occaſion that my heart 
akes but to think of. fort = 
And here I cannot but expreſs my grief, that 1 
ſhould have all the puniſhment, and all the blame, 
who, as I have reaſon to think, have prevented great 
miſchief, and have not been the occaſion of any. 
For, Madam, could J be ſuppoſed to govern the paſ- 
ſions of either of the gentlemen ?—Qver the one in- 
deed I have had ſome little influence, without giving 
him hitherto any reaſon to think he has faſtened an 
obligation upon me for it Over the other, Who, 
Madam, has any ?—I am grieved at heart, to be 
obliged to lay fo great blame at my Brother's door, 
altho* my reputation and my liberty are both to be 


facrificed to his refentment and ambition. May not, 


however, ſo deep a ſufferer be permitted to ſpeak out ? 

This communication being as voluntarily made, as 
dutifully intended; I humbly preſume to hope, that I 
ſhall not be required to produce the Letter itſelf, I 


* cannot either in honour or prudence do that, becauſe 


of the vehemence of his ſtyle; for having heard [not, 
I aſſure you, by my means or thro' Hannah's] of 
ſome part of the harſh treatment I have met with ; 
he thinks himſelf intitied to place it to his own ac- 
count, by teaſon of ſpeeches thrown out by ſome of 
my relations, equally vehement. br | 
If I do nat anſwer him, he will be made deſperate, 
and think himſelf juſtified (tho' I ſhall not think him 
{5) in reſenting the treatment he complains of: If I 
d;, and if, in compliment to me, he forbears to re- 
ſent what he thinks himſelf intitled to reſent; be 
pleaſed, Madam, to conſider the obligation he will 
luppoſe he Jays me under. | 
{if 1 were as ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in his favour as is 


ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, I ſhould not have wiſhed this to be con- 
ſidered by you. And permit me, as a ſtill further 
proof that I am nat prepoſſeſſed, to beg of you to con- 
nder, Whether, upon the whole, the propoſal l made, 
of declaring for the Single Life (which will religi- 
ouſly adhere to) is not the beſt way to get rid of his 
pretenſions with honour. To renounce him, and not 
be allowed to aver, that Iwill never be the other 
man's, will make him conclude (driven as | am driven) 
that I am determined in that other man's favour. 

If this has not its due weight, my Brother's ſtrange 
ſchemes muſt be tried, and | will refign myſelf to my 
deſtiny with all the acquieſcence that ſhall be grant 
to my prayers. And fo leaving the whole to your 
own wiſdom, and whether you chuſe to conſult my 
Papa and Uncles upon this humble application, 'or 
not; or whether I ſhall be allowed to write an anſwer 
to Mr. Lovelace, or not [And if allowed ſo todo, I 


beg your direction, by whom to ſend it]; I remain, 


Honoured Madam, 
Your unhappy, but ever-dutiful Daughter, 
| CT. HAaRLOWE, 


Midneſday Morning. 
J have juſt received an Anſwer to the incloſed Let- 
ter. My Mother, you will obſerve, has ordered me 


to burn it: But, as you will have it in your ſafe 


keeping, and nobody elſe will ſec it, her end will be 
equally anſwered, as if it were burnt. It has neither 
date nor ſuperſeription. 


CLARISSA, | 


8 AY not all the blame and all the puniſhment is 
yours. I am as much blamed, and as much pu- 


niſhed, as you are; yet am more innocent. When 


your obſtinacy is equal to any other perſon's paſſion, 
blame not your Brother, We judged right, that Han- 
nah carried on your corteſpondencies. Now ſhe is 
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gone, and you cannot write [We think you cannot] 
to Miſs Howe, nor ſhe to you, without our know- 
l:dye, one cauſe of uneaſineſs and jealouſy is over. 
had no- diſlike to. Hannah. I é did not tell her fo; 
pecauſe Somebody was within hearing when ſhe de- 
ſired to pay her duty to me at going. I gave her a 
caution, in a raiſed voice, To take care, where-ever 
ſhe went to live next, if there were any young Ladies, 
how ſhe made parties, and aſſiſted in clandeftine cor- 
reſpondencies:—But I flid two guineas into her hand. 
Nor was I angry to hear that you were ſtill more 
bountiful to her—So much for Hannah. | 
don't know what to write, about your anſwering 
that man of violence. What can you think of it, 
that ſuch a family as ours, ſhould have ſuch a tod 
held over it? - For my part, I have not owned that I 
know you have correſponded: By your laſt boldneſs 
to me [An aſtoniſhing one it was, to purſue before 
Mr. Solmes the ſubject that I was forced to break 
from above-ſtairs I] you may, as far as I know, plead, 
that you had my countenance for your correſpondence 
with him; and ſo add to the uneaſmeſs between your 
Father and me. You was once all my comfort, Cla- 
riſa; You made all my. hardſhips tolerable: - But 
now !— However, nothing, it is plain, can move you; 
and I will fay no more on that head : For you are 
under your . ather's diſcipline now; and he will nei- 
ther be preſcribed to, nor entreated. 

i ſhould have been glad to fee the Letter you tell 
me of, as I ſaw the reſt :—You ſay, both honour 
and prudence forbid you to ſhew it to me. -O Cla- 
riſa ! what think you of receiving Letters that honour 
and prudence forbid you to ſhew to a Mother |— 
But it is not for me to ſee it, if you would chuſe to 
few it me. I will not be in your ſecret. I will not 
know that you did correſpond. And, as to an An- 
ſwer, take your own methods, But let him know it 
vill be the laſt you will write. And, if you do write, 
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I won't ſee it: So ſeal it up (if you do) and give it to 
Shorey ; and ſhe—Yet do not think I give you licence 
to write, | Ne | 
We will be upon no conditions with him, nor will 
= be allowed to be upon any. Your Father and 
acles would have no patience were he to come, 
What have you to do to oblige him with your refuſal 
of Mr. Selmes ?—Will not That refuſal be to give 
bim hope? And while he has any, can we be eaſy or 
free from his inſults? Were even your Brother in 
fault, as that fault cannot be conquered, is a Sifter 
to carry on a correſpondence that ſhall endanger her 
Brother? But your Father has given his ſanction to 


your Brother's diſlikes, and they are now your Fa- 


ther's diſlikes, and my diſlikes, your Uncles and 
every- body's No matterto whom owing. | 
As to the reſt, you have by your. obſtinacy put it 
out of my power to do any-thing for you. Your 
Father takes upon himſelf to be anſwerable for all 
conſequences. You mult not therefore apply to me 
for favour. I ſhall endeavour to be only an obſerver ; 
Happy, if I could be an unconcerned one I While l 
had power, you would not let me uſe it as I would 
have uſed it. Your Aunt has been forced to engage 
not to interfere but by your Father's direction. You'll 
have ſevere trials, If you have any favour to hope for, 
it muſt be from the mediation of your Uncles, And 
yet I believe, they are equally determined: For they 
make it a principle! { Alas | they never had children] 
that that Child, who in Marriage is not governed by 
her Parents, is to be given up as a loſt creature. 
I charge you, let not this Letter be found. Burn 
it. There is too much of the Mother in it, to 2 
Daughter ſo unaccountably obſtinate. 
Write not another Letter to me. I can do nothing 
for you. But you can do every-thing for yourſelf. 


Now, my dear, to proceed with my melancholy 
narrative. | After 


| 
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After this Letter, you will believe, that I could have 
very little hopes, that an application directly to my 
Father would ſtand me in any ſtead: But I thought 
it became me to write, wete it but to acquit myſelf 
{4 myſelf, that I have leſt nothing unattempted that 
has the leaſt likelihood to reſtore me to his favour. 
Accordingly I wrote to the following effect: 

I preſume not, I ſay, to argue with my Papa; 1 
© only beg his mercy and indulgence in this one point, 
© on which depends my preſent and perhaps my „u- 
ture happineſs; and beſeech him not to reprobate 
© his child for an averſion which it is not in her power 
© to conquer, I beg, that I may not be ſacrificed to 
© projects, and remote contingencies. « I complain of 
© the diſgraces I ſuffer in this baniſnment from his 
© preſence, and in being confined to my chamber. In 
+ every-thing but this ene point, 1 promiſe implicit 
© duty and teſignation to his will. I repeat my offers 
« of a Single Life; and appeal to him, whether I have 
$ ever given him cauſe to doubt my word. I beg to 
© be admitted to His, and to my Mamma's preſence, 
and that my conduct may be under their own eye: 
And this with the more earneſtneſs, as I have too 
much reaſon. to believe, that ſnares are laid for me; 
and tauntings and revilings uſed on purpoſe to make 
a handle of my words againſt me, when I am not 
permitted to ſpeak in my own defence. I conclude 
with hoping, that my — inſtigations may 
* not rob an unhappy child of her Father.“ 


This is the Anſwer, ſent without ſuperſcription, 
and unſealed, altho* by Betty Barnes, whodelivered 
it with an air, as if ſhe knew the contents. : 

Rene 
] Write, perverſe girl ; but with all the indignation 
that your diſobedience: deſerves. To deſite to be 
forgiven a fault you own, and yet reſolye to perſevere. 
\ , | | in 
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in, is a boldneſs, no more to be equalled, than paſſed 
over. It is my authority you defy. Your reflections 
upon a Brother, that is an honour to us all, deſerve 
my utmoſt reſentment: 1 ſee how light all Relation- 
ſhip fits upon yow. The cauſe I gueſs at, too. I can- 
not bear the reflections that naturally ariſe from this 
conſideration. Your behaviour to your too indulgent, 
and too fond Mother—But, I have no patience— 
Continue baniſhed from my preſence; undutiful as 

”_ are, till you know how to conform to my will, 
Ingtateful ereature? Your Letter but upbraids me 
for my paſt indulgence. Write no more to me, till 
you can diltinguiſh better; and till you are convinced 


of your duty to 
A juſily incenſed Father, 


This angry Letter was accompanied with one from 
my Mother, unſealed, and unſuperſcribed alſo. Thoſe 
who take ſo much pains to confederate every one 
againſt me, I make no doubt, obliged her to bear 
her teſtimony againſt the poor girl. * 

My Mother's Letter being a repetition of ſome of 
the ſevere things that paſſed between herſelf and me, 
of which I have already informed you, I ſhall not 
need to give you the contents—Only thus far, that 
he alſo praiſes my Brother, and blames me for my 
freedoms with him. | 


LETTER XXVI. 


Aſs CLARISsA HarLowe, To Miſt How. 
Thurſday Morn. March 9. 
I Have another Letter from Mr. Lovelace, altbo' 
had not anſwered his former. 

This man, fome how or other, knows every-thing 
that paſſes in our family. My confinement ; Hannal's 
diſmiſſion; and more of the reſeniments and reſolu- 
tions of my Father, Uncles, and Brother, than I can 
| poſbdly 
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poſſibly know, and almoſt as ſoon as the things hap- 


pen, which he tells me of, He cannot come at theſe 


intelligences fairly. 10 434454 KIT 
He is exceflively uneaſy upon what he hears z and 
his expreſſions both of Love to me, and Reſentment to 


inem, are very fervent, He ſolicits me, To engage 


my honour to him, Never to have Mr. Solmes.” - 
I think I may fairly promiſe him that I will not. 
He begs, © That I will not think he is endeavours 
ing to make to himſelf a merit at any man's ex- 
« pence, fince he hopes to obtain my favour on the 
foot of his ewn;+nor-that he ſeeks. to intimidate me 
into a confideration for him. But declares, that the 
© treatment he meets with from my family is of ſuch 
© a nature, that he is perpetually reproached for not 
« reſenting it; and that as well by Lord M. and Lady 
« Sarah, and Lady Betty, as by all his other friends: 
© And if he muſt have no hope from me, he cannot 
« anſwer for what his deſpair will make him do.?“ 


Indeed, he ſays, his Relauons, the Ladies par- 


© ticularly, adviſe him to have recoutſe to a legal 
© remedy : But how, he aſks, can a man of honour 
go to Law for verbal abuſcs given by people entiiled 
© to wear ſwords ?“ | | | Ly 

You ſee, my dear, that my Mother ſeems as ap- 
prehenſive of miſchief as myſelf; and has indire&/y 
offered to let Shorey carry -my Anſwer to the Letter 
he ſent me before. Tp | 

He is full of the favour of the Ladies of his family 


to me: To whom, nevertheleſs, I am perſonally a | 


ſtranger; except that once I ſaw Miſs Patty Mon- 

tague at Mrs, Knallys's. | _ 19 
It is natural, I believe, for a perſon to be the more 
defirous of making ne friends, in proportion as ſhe 
loſes the favour of old ones: Yet had I rather appear 
amiable in the eyes of my own Relations, and in your 
eyes, than in thoſe of all the world beſides. - But theſe 
tour Ladies of his family have ſuch excellent cha- 
© "950 racters, 
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racers, that one cannot but wiſh to be thought wel 
of by them. Cannot there be a way to find out by 
Mrs. Forteſcue's means, or by Mr. Hickman, who 
has ſome knowledge of Lord M. [covertly, however] 
what their opinions are of the preſent ſituation of 
things in our family; and of the little likelihood 
there is, that ever the alliance once approved of by 
them, can take effect? 2 

I cannot, for my own part, think ſo well of my- 
felf, as to imagine, that they can wiſh their Kinſman 
to perſevere in his views with regard to me, through 
fuch contempts and diſcouragements.— Not that it 
would concern me, ſhould they adviſe him to the 
contrary. By my Lord's figning Mr. Lovelace's for- 
mer Letter; by Mr. Lovelace's aſſurances of the 
continued favour of all his Relations; and by the 
report of others; I ſeem ſtill to ſtand high in their 
favour : But, methinks, I ſhould be glad to have 
this confirmed to me, as from themſelves, by the 
lips of an indifferent perſon ; and the rather, as the 
are known to put a value upon their alliance, becauſe 
of their fortunes and family; and take it amiſs (as 
they have rezſon) to be included by ours in the con- 
tempt thrown upon their Kinſman. 

Curioſity at preſent is all my motive: Nor will 
there ever, I hope, be a ſtronger, notwithſtanding 
your queſtionable throbs—Even were the merits of 
Mr. Lovelace much greater than they are, 


I rave anſwered his Letters. If he takes me at my 
word, I ſhall need to be the leſs folicitous for the opi- 
nions of his Relations in my favour: And yet one 
would be glad to be well thought of by the worthy. 

This is the ſubſtance of my Letter: | 

«* I expreſs my ſurpriſe at his knowing {and 66 
early) all that paſſes here.“ | 


I affure him, That were there not ſuch a man in 
the world as himſelf, I would not have Mr. a 
| 3 | de 
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[ tell him, © That to return, as I underſtand he does, 
« defiances for defiances, to my Relations, is far from 
© being a proof with me, either of his politeneſs, or of 
« the conſideration he pretends to have for me. 

© That the moment I hear he viſits any of my 
© friends without their conſent, I will make a reſolu- 
tion never to ſee him more, if I can help it. 

I appriſe him, That I am connived at in ſending 
© this Letter (altho* no one has ſeen the contents) 
provided it ſhall be the laſt I will ever write to 
© him : T hat I had more than once told him, that 
© the Single Life was my choice; and this before 
© Mr. Solmes was introduced as a viſitor in our fa- 
© mily: That Mr. Wyerley, and other gentlemen, 
© knew it. to be my choice, before himſelf was ac 


© quainted with any of us: That I had never been 


induced to receive a line from him on the ſubject, 
© but that I thought he had not acted ungenerouſl 


© by my Brother; and yet had not been ſo handfomely 


© treated by my friends, as he might have expected: 
But that had he even my friends on his fide, I 
© ſhould have very great objections to him, were I to 
© get over my choice of a Single Life, ſo really pre- 
© ferable to me as it is; and that I ſhould have de- 
© clared as much to him, had I regarded him as more 
than a common vifitor. On all theſe accounts, I de« 
© ſire, that the one more Letter, which I will allow him 
© to depoſit in the uſual place, may be the very /a/t ; 
* and That only, to acquaint me with his acquieſcence 
* that it ſhall be ſo; at leaft till happier times.“ 
This laſt I put in that he may not be quite deſpe- 
tate, But if he take me at my word, I ihall be rid 
of one of my tormentors. | | 
[ have promiſed to lay before you all his Letters, 
and my Anſwers: I repeat that promiſe : And am the 
leſs ſolicitous for that reaſon, to amplify upon the con- 
tents of either. But-I cannot too often expreſs my 
vexation, to be driven to ſuch ſtreights and A 
5 ere 
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here at home, as oblige me to anſwer Letters (ſrom 
2 man | had not abſolutely intended to encourage, 
and to whom I had, really great objections) filled as 
his are with ſuch warm proteſtations, and written 10 
me with a ſpirit of expectation. 

For, my dear, you never knew ſo bold a ſuppoſer 
As commentators find beauties in an author, to which 
the author perhaps was a ſtranger; ſo he ſometimes 
compliments me in high ſtrains of gratitude for favours, 
and for a conſideration, which I never deſigned him; 
inſomuch that bam frequently under a neceſſity, of ex- 

aining away the attributed goodneſs to him, which if 

ſhewed, I ſhould have the leſs. opinion of myſelf, 
In ſhort, my dear, like a reſtiff horſe (as I have 
heard deſcribed by ſportſmen) he pains one's hands, 
and half disjoints one's arms, to rein him in. And, 
when you ſee his Letters, you muſt form no judgment 
upon them, till you have read my Anſwers. If you 
do, you will indeed think you have cauſe to attribute 
ſelfe deceit, and throbs, and glows to your friend And 
yet, at other times, the contradictory creatute com- 
plains, chat I ſhew him as little favour, and my friends 
as much inveteracy, as if in the Recounter betwixt 
my Brother and him, he had been the aggreſſor; and 
as if the cataſtrophe had been as fatal, as it might 
have been. 
If he had a deſign by this conduct ( ſometimes com- 
plaining of my ſhyneſs, at others exulting in my 
imaginary favours) to induce me at one time to ac- 
quieſce with his compliments; at another to be more 
complaiſant for his complaints; and if the contla- 
diction be not the effect of his inattention and giddi- 
neſs; I ſhall think him as deep and as artful (too * 
bably, as practiſed) a creature, as ever lived; 
were I to be ſure of it, ſhould . . if "ofldle 
worſe than I do Solmes. 
But enough for the preſent of a creature ſo very 


various. 
| L'E T- 
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Miſs Hows, To Miſs Clamssa HARLO W | |, 


T burſday Night, March 9. 
] Hare not patience with any of the people you ara 
with. I know not what to adviſe you todo, How, 
do you know, that you are not puniſhable for bei 
the cauſe, tho' to your own loſs, that the Will of you 
Grandfather is not complied with Wills are ſacred 
things, child. You ſee, that ey even they, think, 
ſo, who imagine they ſuffer by a Will, thro' the diſ- 
tinction paid yos in it. fete | SAY 
[ allow of all your noble reaſonings for what you 
did at the time: But fince ſuch a charming, ſuch a 
generous inſtance of filial duty is to go thus unte- 
warded, why ſhould you not reſume? | 1 
Your Grandfather knew the family-failin +1, 
knew what a noble ſpirit, you had to do good. He 
himſelf perhaps [Excuſe me, my dear} had done too 
little in his life-time 3 ana therefore he put it in your 
power to make up for the defects of the whole family. 
Were it to me, I would reſume it. Indeed I would. _ 
You will ſay, You cannot do it, while you are with 
them. I don't know that. Do you think they ca 
uſe you worſe than they do? And is it nor your right * 
And do they not make uſe of your own generoſity ta 
oppreſs you? Your Uncle Harlowe is one Truſtee ; 
your Couſin Morden is the other: Inſiſt upon your 
right to your Uncle; and write to your Couſin Mor- 
den about it. This, I dare ſay, wil make Ul ARE 
their behaviour to you. ke "S474 3 4 
Your inſolent Brother—what has he to do to cone 
troul you? — Were it me [I wiſh it were for one 
month, and no more] I'd ſhew him the difference. I 
would be in my own manſion, purſuing my charming 
ſchemes, and making all around me happy, I would 
let up my own chariot, I would vilt them when 
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they deſerved it. But when my Brother and Siſter 
gave themſelves airs, I would let them know, that 1 
was their Siſter, and not their Servant: And, if that 
did not do, I would ſhut my gates againſt them; and 
bid them go, and be company for each other. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that this Brother 
and Siſter of yours, Judging as ſuch narrow ſpirits will 
ever judge, have fome reaſon for treating you as they 
do. It muſt have long been a mortificatian to them 
(ſet diſappointed Love on her fide, and Avarice on 
his, out of the queſtion) to be ſo much eclipſed by a 
younger Siſter. . Such a Sun ina family, where there 
are none but faint twinklers, how could they bear it 
Why, my dear, they muſt look upon you as a prodigy 
among them: And prodigies, you know, tho” they 
obtain our Admiration, never attract our Love. The 
diſtance between you and them is immenſe. Their 
eyes ake to look up at you. What ſhades does your 
fn day of merit caſt upon them! Can you wonder 
then, that they ſhould embrace the firſt opportunity 
that offered, to endeayour to bring you down to their 
level? © | | - 5 6k 4. 2-46. 
Depend upon it, my dear, you will have more of 
it, and more til}, as you bear it. | ve 
As to this odious Solmes, I wonder not at your 
averſion to him. It is needleſs to ſay any thing to you, 
who have fo ſincere an antipathy to him, to ſtrengthen 
your diſlike: Yet, who can reſiſt her own. talents! 
One of mine, as I have heretofore ſaid, is to, give an 
ugly likeneſs. Shall I indulge it?—I will, And the 
rather, as, in doing ſo, you will have my opinion in 
juſtification of your Averſion to him, and in appro- 
dation of a ſteadineſs that I ever admired and muſt 
for ever approve of in your temper. 7 
I was twice in this wretch's company. At one of 
the times your Lovelace was there. I need not 
mention to you, who have ſuch a pretty curigſi 
(tho? at preſent, only a curioſity, you know) the 
unſpeakable difference. Love 
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Lovelace entertained the company in his livel 
« pay way, and made every - body laugh at one of his 
« Stories. It was before this creature was thought of 
for you. Solmes laughed too. It was, however, 
© bis laugh: For his elt three years, at leaſt, I ima- 
« oine, muſt have been one continual fit of crying; 
and his muſcles have never yet. been able to recover 
« a rifible tone. His very ſcule Lou never ſaw him 
« ſmile, I believe; never at leaſt gave him cauſe to 
« ſmile] is ſo little natural to his features, that it ap- 
« pears in him as hideous as the grin of a man in 
0 malice. ia | ai ni tud at 58 £ 
I took great notice of him, 281 do of all the noble 
© Lords of the creation, in their peculiarities; and 
was diſguſted, nay, ſhocked at him, even then. I 
© was glad, I remember, on that particular occaſion, to 
© ſee his range features recovering their natural 
gloomineſs; tho' they did this but lowly, as if the 
© muſcles which ont e 6. his diſtortions, had 
turned upon rally PAR... 0; toad is: 
What a dreadful thing muſt even the Love of ſuch 
© 2a Huſband be! For my part, were his Wife! (But 
© what have I done to myſelf, to make but ſuch a 
© {ſuppoſition ?) I ſhould never have comfort but in his 
© abſence, or when I was quarrelling with him. A 
© ſplenetic woman, who, muſt have ſomebody: io find 
fault with, might indeed be brought to endure.ſuch 
© a wretch: The ſight of him would always;furniſh 
© out the occaſion, and all her ſervants, for That rea- 
* ſon, and for That only, would have cauſe to bleſs 
© their maſter. But how grievous and apprehenſive 
a thing muſt it be for his Wife, had ſhe the leaſt de- 
* gree of delicacy to catch herſelf in having done 
© ſomething to oblige him? 
So much for his perſon : As to the other half of 
* him, he is ſaid to be an inſinuating, creeping mortal 
* to any-body he hopes to be a gainer by: An inſo- 
* lent, over-bearing one, where he has no ſuch views: 
I 2 And 
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And is not this the genuine ſpirit of meanneſs ? He 
is reported to be ſpiteful and malicious, even tothe 
whole family of any ſingle perſon who has once diſ. 
obliged him; and to his own relations moſt of all. 1 
am told, that they are none of them ſuch wretches 
as himſclf. This may be one reaſon why he 1 is for 
diſinheriting them. 

My Kitty, from one of his domeſtics, tells me, 
that his tenants hate him: And that he never had a 
ſervant who ſpoke well of him, Vilely ſuſpicious of 
their wronging him (probably from the badneſs of 
his own heart) he is always changing. ; 
His pockets, they ſay, are continually crammed 
with keys : So that when he would treat a gueſt {A 
friend he bas not out of your family) he is half as 
long puzzling which is which, as his niggardly treat 
might be concluded in. And if it be wine, he alwa 
fetches it himſelf, Nor has he much trouble in 
doing fo; for he has very few viütors— only thoſe, 
whom buſineſs or neceſſity brings: For a gentle- 
man who can help it, would rather be benen, 
than put up at his houſe,” 

Vet this is the man they have found out (for con- 
ſiderations as ſordid as thoſe he is governed by) for a 
Huſband, that is to ſay, for a Lord and Maſter, for 
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Miss Clariſſa Harlowe! 


But perhaps, he may not be quite ſo miſerable as 
he is repreſented. Characters extremely good, or ex- 
tremely bad, are ſeldom juſtly given, Favour for a 
perſon will exalt the one, as disfavour will ſink the 
other. But your Uncle Antony has told my Mother, 
who objected to his covetouſneſs, that it was intended 
72 tie him up, as he called it, to pour own'terms ; which 
would be with a hempen, rather than a matrimonial 
cord, I dare ſay. But, is not this a plain indication, 
that cven his own recommenders think him a mean 
creature; and that he mult be articled with—perhaps 
for neceſſuries But enough, and too much, of ſuch 


a wretch 
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a wretch as this Vou muſt not have him, my dear 
That I am clear in tho“ not ſo clear, how you 


will be able to avoid it, except you aſſert the inde- 
pendence to which your Eſtate gives you a title. 


HERE my Mother broke in upon me. She wanted 
to ſee what I had written, I was filly enough to read 
Solmes's character to her. | 

She owned, that the man was not the moſt deſirable 
of men; and that he had not the happieſt appearance: 
But what, ſaid ſhe, is perſon in a man? And | was 
chidden for: ſetting you againſt complying with your 
Father's will. Then followed a lecture upon the pre- 
ference to be given in favour of a man who took care 
to diſcharge all his obligations to the world, and to 
keep all together, in oppoſition to a ſpendthrift or 
profligate : A fruitful ſubject you know, whether any 
particular perſon be meant by it, or not. 

Why will theſe wiſe Parents, by ſaying too much 
againſt the perſons they diſlike, put one upon defend- 
ing them? Lovelace is not a ſpendthrift; owes not 
obligations to the world ; though, I doubt not, pro- 
fligate enough. Then, putting one upon doing ſuch 
but common juſtice, we muſt needs be prepoſſeſſed, 
truly !—And fo perhaps we are put upon Curie/ities 
firſt, that is to ſay, how ſuch a one or his friends may 
think of one: - And then, but too probably, comes 
in a diſtinguiſhing preference, or ſomething that 
looks exceedingly like it. 5 | 

My Mother U me at laſt, to write that ſide 
over again. But excuſe me, my good Mamma! I 
would not have the character loſt upon any conſider- 
ation; fince my vein ran freely into it: And I never 
wrote to pleaſe myſelf, but I pleaſed. you. A very 
good reaſon why We have but one mind between 
us—QOnly,, that ſometimes you are alittle too grave, 
methinks ; I, no doubt, a little too flippant in your 
opinion. 
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This difference in our tempers, however, is pro- 
bably the reaſon that we love one another / well, that 
in the words of Norris, no third Love can come in 
betwixt. Since each, in the other's eye, having ſome- 
thing amiſs, and each loving the other well enough to 
bear being told of it (and the rather perhaps as neither 
wiſhes to mend it); this takes off a good deal from 
that rivalry which might encourage a ſittle (if not a 
great deal of that latent Spleen, which in time might 
riſe into Envy, and That into Ill-will.' So, my dear, 
if This be the caſe, let each keep her fault, and much 
good may do her with it, ſay I : For there is Conſti- 
tution in both to plead for it: And what an Hero or 
Heroine muſt he or ſhe be, who can conquer a Con- 
ſtitutional fault? Let it be Auarice, as in ſome I dare 
not name: Let it be Gravity, as in my beſt friend Or 
let it be Flippancy, as in—l need not ſay whom, 

It is proper to acquaint you, that I was obliged to 
comply with my Mother's Curiaſity [My Mother has 


her ſhare, her /u// fhare, of Curio/ity, my dear] and 


to let her ſee here-and-there ſome paſlages in your 
Leiters e a 
I am broken in upon— But I will tell you by- and- 
by what paſſed between my Mother and me on this 
occaſion And the rather, as ſhe had her GIRL, her 


favourite HICKMAN, and your LoveLace, all at 


once in her eye, in her part of the converſation. : 
THUS it. was, e 2546 iatletl 
I cannot but think, Nancy, ſaid ſhe, after all, that 
< there is a little hardſhip in Miſs Harlowe's caſe : 
And yet (as her Mother ſays) it is a grating thing to 
© have achild, who was always noted for her duty'in 
* ſmalkr points, to ſtand in oppoſition to her parents 
< will, in the greater; yea, in the greateſt of all. And 
© now, to middle the matter between both, it is pity, 
< that, the man they favour has not that ſort of merit 
« which a perſon of a mind ſo delicate as that of Miſs 
« Harlowe 
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* Harlowe might reaſonably Expect in a Huſband, — 
But then, this man is ſurelypreferable 0 a Libertine . 
To a Libertine too, who Has had 2 duel with her on 
Brother: Fathers and Moth#s muſt think fo, were 
it not for that circumſtance And it is ſtrange if bey 
Lie tgt eta tr 
And fo they muſt, thought I, from their experience, 
if no little dirty views give them alfo that prepoſſeſſion 
in one man's favour, which they are ſo apt to, cenſure 
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their Daughters for having in another*s—And if, as I 


may add in your caſe, 7 have no creeping, old, 
muſty Uncle Antony's to ſtrengthen their prepoſſeſ- 
fions, as he does my Mother's — Poor, creeping, po- 
fitive ſoul, what has ſuch an old Bachelor as he to da, 
to prate about the Duties of Children to Parents; un- 
Jeſs he had a notion that Parents owe; fome to their 
Children ? But your Mother, by her indoſegt meek- 
neſs, let me call it, has ſpoiled all the three Brothers. 

* But you fee, child, proceeded, my Mother, what a 
© different behaviour Mixx is to You. I recommend 
to you one of the ſobereſt, yet politeſt, men in 
+ England —* 3 LoL 

I think little of my Mother's politeſt, my dear. She 
judges of honeſt Hickman for her Daughter, as ſhe 
would have done, I ſuppoſe, twenty years ago, for 


© Of a good family, continued my Mother; a fine, 


© clear, and improving Eftate [A prime coalideration 
© with my Mother, as well as with ſome other folks, 
* whom you know]: And J beg and I pray you to en- 
courage him: At leaſt, not to uſe him the taarſe, 
© for his being ſo obfſequious to you,* * 
Yes indeed] To uſe him kindly, that he may treat 
K r diſtance to the men-wretches is 
eſt—l ſay. <4, , gt Ti 

© Yet all will hardly prevail upon you to do as I 
would haye you. What would you ſay, were I to 
2 14 test 
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* treat you as Miſs Harlowe's Father and Mother 


. 1650 uo JECW: 169d biuzw a3 wn 
What would I/, Madam !—That's eaſily an- 
ſwered. 1, would /e&y nothing. Can you think ſuch 

uſage, and to ſuch a young Lady, is to be borne ? 
Come, come, Nancy, benot fo. baſty : You have 
* heard but one ſide; and that there is ere to be ſaid 
is plain, by your reading to me but parts of her 
© Letters. + They are her Parents. They muſt know 
« beſt, Miſs Harlowe, as fine a child as ſhe is, muſt 
* have done ſomething, mult have /i, ' ſomething 
* (You know how they loved her) to make them treat 
ger thus. | 


But if fe ſhould be blameleſs, Madam, how does 


your own, ſuppofition condemn them? 


Then came up Solmes's great Eſtate; his good ma- 
nagement of it“ A little too NEAR indeed, was the 
word -O hew meney-lavers, thought I, will palliate 
Yet my Mother is a-princeſs in ſpirit to this Solmes!} 
What ſtrange effects, added ſhe, have Prepoſſeſſion 
and Love upon young Ladies ?? 

I don't know how it is, my dear; but people take 
high delight in finding out folks in Love. Curioſity 
begets Curioſity: I believe that's the thing. 

She proceeded to praiſe Mr. Lovelace's perſon, and 
his qualifications natural and acquired: But then ſhe 


would judge as Mothers will judge, and as Daughters 


are very loth to judge: But could ſay nothing in an- 
fwer to your offer of living ſingle; and breaking with 
him—if—if— [three or four 's ſhe made of one 
good one, If] that could be depended on. 
But ſtill obedfence without reſerve, reaſon what I will, 
is the burden of my Mother's ſong : And This, for 
my ſake, as well as for yours. 

I-muft needs ſay, that I think duty to Parents is à 
very meritorious excellence: But I bleſs God I have 
not your trials. We can all be good when we have 
no temptation nor pro ocation to the contrary "I 

: ew 
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few young perſons (who can help themſelves too as 
you can) would bear what you bear. 

I will now mention all that is upon my mind, in re- 
lation to the behaviour of your Fatherand Uncles, and 
the reſt of them, becauſe I would not offend you: | But 
I have now a- higher” opinion af my own ſagacity, 
than ever I had, in that I could never curdially love 
any one of your family but yourſelf. I am not born 
to like them. But it is my duty to be ſincere to my 


friend: And this will excuſe her Anna Howe to Miſs 


Clariſſa Harlowe. | 20 me | 

I ought indeed to have excepted your Mother; a 
Lady to be reverenced; and now to be pitied. What 
muſt have been her treatment, to be thus ſubjugated, 
as | may call it? Little did the good old V iſcount think, 
when he married his darling, his only Daughter to ſo 
well-appearing a gentleman, and to her own liking 
too, that ſhe would have been ſo much kept down. 
Another would call your Father a Tyrant, if I muſt 
not: All the world that know him, d call him ſo; 
and if you love your Mother, you ſhould not be very. 

angry at the world for taking that liberty, | 
et, after all, [ cannot help thinking, that ſhe is 
the leſs to be pitied, as ſhe may be ſaid (be the Gout, 
or what will, the occaſion of his moroſenefs) to have 
long behaved unworthy of her birth and fine qualities, 
in yielding ſo much as ſhe yields toencroaching ſpirits 
[You may confine the reflection to your Brother, if it 
will pain you to extend it]; and This for the ſake of 
preſerving a temporary peace to herſelf; which was 
the Jeſs worth endeavouring to preſerve, as it always 
produced a ſtrength in the will of others, and was fol- 
lowed by a weakneſs in her own, which ſubjected her 
to an arbitrarineſs that of courſe grew, and became 
citabliſhed, upon her patience. And now to give up 
the moſt deſerving of her children (againſt her judg- 
ment) a ſacrifice to the ambition and ſelfiſnneſs of the 
eaſt deſerving !- But I fly from this ſubject having, 
| 15 fear, 
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I fear, faid too much to be forgiven—and yet much 
leſs than is in my heart to ſay upon the 'over-meek 
Mr. Hickman is expected from London this even- 
ing. I have deſired him to enquire after Lovelace“; 
life and converſation in town. If he has not enquired, 
I ſhall be very angry with him. Don't expect a very 
good account of either. He is certainly an intriguing 
wretch, and full of inventions. LEW 
Upon my word, I moſt heartily deſpiſe that Sex II 
wiſh they would let our Fathers and Mothers alone; 
teazing them to teaze us with their golden promiſes, 
and proteſtations, and ſettlements, and the reſt of their 
oſtentatious nonſenſe. How charmingly might you 
and I live together, and deſpiſe them al But to be 
cajoled, wire-drawn, and enſnared, like filly birds, into 


a a ſtate of bondage, or vile ſubordination: To be 


courted as Princefles for a few weeks, in order to be 
treated as Slaves for the reſt of our lives—Indeed, my 
dear, as you fay of Solmes, I cannot endure them 
But for your relations [ friends no more will I callthem, 
unworthy as they are even of the other name I] to take 
fuch a wretch's price as That; and to the cutting off 
all reverſions from his own family How muſt a 


mind but commonly juſt reſiſt ſuch a meaſure ! 


Mr. Hickman ſhall ſound Lord M. upon the ſubject 
you recommend. But beforehand, I can tell you 
what he and what his Siſter will ſay, when they are 
ſounded. Who would not be proud of ſuch a relation 
as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ?—Mrs. Forteſcue told me, 
that they are all your very great admirers. _ 

If I have not been clear enough in my advice about 


what you ſhall do, let me ſay, that I can give it in 


one word: It is only by re-urging you to RESUME. 
If you do, all the reſt will follow. © © 
We are told here, that Mrs. Norton, as well as 
your Aunt Hervey, has given her opinion on the in- 
plicit fide of the queſtion, If ſhe can think, that the 
I 


part 
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part ſhe has had in your education, and your on 
admirable talents and acguitements, are to be thrown 
away upon ſuch a worthleſs creature as Solmes, L 
could heartily, quarrel, wich het., Vgu may think 1 
ſay this to leſſen your, regard for the good woman. 
And perhaps not wholly without, cauſe, if you dd. 
For, to own the truth, methinks, I don't love her 
fo well as I ſhould do, did you love her ſo apparently 
leſs, that I could be out of doubt, that/you loye me 
bens, 1 ff: ictsb hee om! ds i on IO 
Your Mother tells you, That you will haye 
great trials: That you are under your Father's — 
© cipline,'—— The word is enough for me te deſp 
them who give occaſion for its uſe. . That it is out 
© of het power to help you.” And again: That 
if you have any favour to hope for, it muſt be b 
© the mediation of your Uncles.“ I ſuppoſe you will 
write to the Oddities, ſince you are forbid to ſee them 
hut can it be, that ſuch a Lady, ſuch a Siſter, ſuch 
a Wife, ſuch a Mother, has no influence in her own 
family ? Who, indeed, as you ſay, if this be ſo, would 
marry, that can live ſingle ? My choler is again 
beginning to ziſe. RESUME, my dear :—And that 
is all I will give myſelf time to ſay further, leſt I 
3 2 you when I cannot ſerve you. Only this, that 
am 100 bali r 
Wur truly aſfectianate Friend and Servant, 
1 a N Hier 79 . _ Anxa How. 
L. ETF ERR XX VII 
Miſs CLAAISSsA HARTIOWE, Te. Miſs Howns:. - 
e Friday, March 10. 


you will permit me, my dear, to touch upon 2 


few paſſages in your laſt Eetter, that affect me 
ſenſibly. 9 11 
In the firſt place, you muſt allow me to ſay, low 
as | am in. ſpirits, that I am very angry with you for 
| L 6 | your 
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your reſlections on my relations, particularly on my 
Father and Mother, and on the memory of my 
Grandfather. Nor, my dear, does your own Mother 
always eſcape the keen edge of your vivacity. One 
cannot one's ſe/ farbear to write or ſpeak, freely of 
thoſe we love and honour, when grief from imagined 
hard treatment wrings the heart: But it goes againſt 
zone to hear any-body elſe take the ſame liberties, 
Then you have ſo very ſtrong a manner of expreſſion 
where you take a diſtaſte, that when, paſſion has ſub- 
fided; and I come (upon reflection) to ſee by your 
ſeverity what I have given occaſion for, I cannot help 
condemning myſelf. _ „ 

But leaſt of all can I bear that you ſhould reflect upon 
my Mother. What my dear, if her meek neſs ſhould 
not be rewarded ? Is the want of reward, or, the 
want even of à grateful acknowledgment, a reaſon 
for us to. diſpenſe with what we think our, duty! 
They were my Father's lively ſpirits that firſt made 
him an intereſt in her gentle boſom. They were the 
fame ſpirits turned inward, as 1 have heretofore ob- 
ſerved (a), that made him ſo impatient when the 
cruel malady ſeized him. He always loved my Mo- 
ther: And would not Love and Pyry, excuſably, 
nay laudably, make a good Wife (who was an houtly 
witnels of his pangs, when labouring under a patox- 
yſm, and his paroxyſms becoming more and more 
frequent, as well as more and more ſevere) give up 
her own will, her own likings, to oblige a Huſband, 
thus aMicted, whoſe love for e unqueſtionable? 
— And if fo, was it not too natural [Human na- 
ture is not petfect, my dear] that the Huſband thus 
humoured by. the Wife, ſhould be unable to bear 
controul from any-body elſe ? much leſs contr die- 
tion from his children ? 

If then you would avoid my higheſt diſpleaſure, 
you mult;ſpare,my Mother: And, ſurely, you will 
1 ) Ses p. 38. 3.4 

ES 1.5" allow 
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allow me, with her, to pity, as well as to love and 
honour my Father, „ A * Et wo 2013810061 07 

I have no friend but you to whom I can appeal, to 
whom I dare complain. Unhap ly circumſtanced as 
I am, it is but too probable that [ Hall complain, be- 
cauſe it is but too probable that I ſhall have mort and 
more cauſe given me for complaint. But be it your 
part, if I do, to ſooth my angry. paſſions, and to 
ſoften my reſentments ; and this the rather, as you 
know what an influence your advice has upon me; 
and as you muſt, alſo know, that the freedoms, you 
take with my friends, can have no. Aces enen. 
but to weaken the ſenſe of my duty to th 


hem, wich- 
out anſwering any good end to myſelt. 


[ cannot help owning, however, that L am pleaſed 
to have you join with me in opinion of the, contempt 
which Solmes deſerves from me. But yet, per- 
mit me to ſay, that he is not quite ſo horrible a crea- 
ture as you make him: As to his Per/on, I mean; fot 
with regard to his Mind, by all I have heard, you 
have done him but juſtice ; But you have ſuch a ta- 
lent at an ugly likeneſs, and ſuch a vivacity, that hey 
ſometimes carry you out of veriſimilitude. In ſhot, 
my dear, I have known you, in more inſtances than 
one, fit down reſolved to write all that wit, rather 

than ſtrict juſtice, could ſuggeſt upon the given occa- 
lion, Perhaps it may be thought, that, [ ſhould ſay 
the leſs on this particular ſubject, becauſe your diſlike 
of him ariſes from love to me: But ſhould it not be 
our aim to judge of ourſelves, and of eyery-thing that 
affects us, as we may reaſonably imagine other. people 
would judge of us, and of our actions ? 


As to the advice you give, to reſume my Eſtate, 
Jam determined not to litigate with my Father, let 
what will be the conſequence to myſelf. I may give 
you, at another time, a more particular anſwer to 
your reaſonings on this ſubject : But, at preſent, will 
ih obſerve, that it is my opinion, that Lovelace 

| himſelf 
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himſelf would hardly think me worth addreſſing, were 
he to know thjzs to be my reſolution. Theſe Men, my 
dear, with all their flatteries, look forward to the 
PERMANENT. Indeed, it is fat they ſhould. For 
Love muſt be a very fooliſh thing to look back upon, 
when it has brought perſons born to affluence into 
indigence, and laid a generous mind under. obliga- 
tion and dependence. 
Tou very ingeniouſly account for the Love we bear 
to one another, from the %%erence in our tempers, 
I own, I ſhould not have thought of That. There 
may poſſibly be ſomething in it: But whether there 
be, or not, whenever I am cool, and -give myſelf 
time to reflect, I will love you the better for the cor- 
rection you give me, be as ſevere as you will upon 
me. Spare me not therefore, my dear friend, when- 
ever you think me in the leaſt faulty. I love your 
agreeable raillery: You know I always did: Non, 
however over-ſerious you think me, did I ever think 
you flippant, as you harſhly call it. One of the. firſt 
conditions of our mutual friendſhip was, that each 
mould ſay or write to the other whatever was upon 
her mind, without any offence to be taken: A con- 
dition, that is indeed indiſpenſable in friendſhip... 
I knew your Mother would be for implicit obe- 
dience in a child. I am ſorry my caſe is ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that I cannot comply. It would be my 
duty to do fo, if I could. You are indeed very 
happy, that you have nothing but your own agree- 
able, yet whimſical, humours to contend with, in 
the choice ſhe invites you to make of Mr. Hickman. 
How happy ſhould: I be, to be treated with ſo much 
lenity I ſhould bluſh to have my Mother ſay, that 
ſhe begged and prayed me, and all in vain, to encou- 


rage a man ſo unexceptionable as Mr. Hickman. 


ndeed, my beloved Miſs Howe, I am aſhamed to 
have your Mother ſay, with M in her view, What 


« ſtrange effects have Prepoſſeſſion and Love upon 
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« young creatures of our Sex l' This touches me the 
more ſenſibly, becauſe you yourſelf, my dear, are fo 
ready to perſuade me into ĩt. 503 is Aw. a8 

I ſhould'be very blameable to endeavour to hide 
any the leaſt byas upon my mind, from you: And I 
cannot but ſay—that this man—this Lovelace—is a 
man that might be liked well enough, if he bore ſuch 
2a character as Mr. Hickman. bears; and even if there 
were hopes of reclaiming him. And further til} I will 
acknowledge, that I believe it poſſible that one might 
be driven, by violent meaſures, ſtep by ſtep,” as it 
were, into ſomething that might be called I don't 
know what to call it—A conditional #ind of biking, 
or ſo. But as to the word Love—juſtifiable and 
charming as it is in ſome caſes (that is to ſay, in all 
the relative, in all the ſecial, and, what is ſtill be- 

ond both, in all our ſuperior duties, in which it may 
be properly called divine); it has, methinks, in the 
narrow, circumſcribed, ſelfiſh, peculiar ſenſe, in which 
you apply it to me (the man too ſo little to be approved 
of for his morals, if all that report ſays of him be 
true) no pretty ſound with it. Treat me as freely 
as you will in all other reſpects, I will love you, as. 
have ſaid, the better for your friendly freedom: But, 
methinks, that ] could be glad, that you would not let 
this imputation paſs ſo glibly from your pen, or your 
lips, as attributable to one of your own Sex, whether 7 
de the perſon or not: Since the other muſt have a 
double triumph, when a perſon of your delicacy {armed. 
with ſuch contempts of them all, as you would have 
one think) can give up a friend, with an exultation 
over her weakneſs, as a filly, love- ſick creature ! 

[I could make ſome other obſervations upon the 
contents of your laſt two Letters; but my mind is 
not free enough at preſent. The occaſions for the 
above ſtuck with me; and I could not help taking. 
the earlieſt notice of them, 

Having written to the end of my ſecoud ſheet, I 


wilt 
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will cloſe this Letter, and in my next acquaint you 
with all that has happened here ſince my Jalt. 
L E PT? EIR TMN 
' » Miſs CLARISsA HarLowe, Ze Mis How. 
ES en er 9280900. Saturday, March 11. 
THAVE hai ſuch taunting meſſages, and ſuch 
L repeated avowals of ill offices, brought me from 
my. Brother and Siſter, if Ido not comply with their 
wills (delivered, too, with provoking. ſaucineſs by 
Betty Barnes, that I have thought it proper, befpre! 
entered upon my intended addreſs to my Uncles, in 
purſuance of the hint given me in my Mother's Let- 
ter, to expoſtulate a little with hem. But I have 
done it in ſuch a manner, as will give you (if you 
pleaſe to take it as you have done ſome parts of my 
former Letters) great advantage over me. In ſhort, 
you. will have more cauſe than ever, to declare me 
far gone in Love, if my reaſons for the change of 
my ſtyle in theſe Letters, with regard to Mr, Love- 
Jace, do not engage your more favourable opinion.— 
For I have thought proper to give them their own 
way; and, ſince they will have it, that I have a pre- 
ferable regard for Mr. Lovelace, I give them cauſe 
rather to confiim their opinion than doubt it. 
Theſe are my reaſons in brief, for the alteration of 
my ſtyle. E ir emu 
In the firft place, they have grounded their prin- 
cipal argument for my compliance with their: will, 
upon my acknowledgment that my heart is free; and 
1o, ſuppoſing 1 give up no preferable perſon, my op- 
poſition has the look of downright obſtinacy in their 
eyes; and they argue, that, at worſt, my aver ſion to 
Solmes is an averſion that may be eaſily ſurniountgd, 
and ovght to be ſurmounted in duty to my Father, 
and for the promotion of family- views. T2 
Next, altho' they build upon this argument in order 
| wW 
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to ſilence me, they ſeem, not to believe me, but treat 
me as diſgracefully, as if I were in love With one of 
my Father's footmen :—So that my conditional will- 
jngneſs to give up Mr. Lovelace has, progured me no 
favour. r He Was e ps 

In the next place; 1 cannot but think, that my 
Brother's antipathy to Mr. Lovelace is far from be- 
ing well grounded: The man's -inordinate; paſſion 
for the Sex is the crime. that is always rung in my 
ears: And a very great one it is: 95 des my 
Brother recriminate upon him thus in loye to 1e, 
No—His whole behaviour Mews me, that That is 
not his principal motive, an . 45 he thinks me ra- 
ther in his Way than otherwiſ e. 

it is then the call of juſtice, as I may fay, to ſpeak 
a little in favour of a man, who, altho” provoked b 
my Brother, did not do him all the miſchief he cou) 
have done him, .and which my Brother had endea- 
voured to do him. It might not be amiſs therefore, I 
thought, to alarm, them a. little with an;apprehenfion, 
that the methods they are a taking with me are the 
very reverſe of thoſe they /ould take to anſwer the 
end they deſign by them. And after all, what is the 
compliment 1 e Mr. Lovelace, if I allow it to be 
thought, that I do really prefer him to ſuch a man as 
bim they terrify. me with? Then, my Miſs Howe 
[concluded I] accuſes, me f a tameneſs which ſub- 
jects me to inſults from V ther: I will keep that 
dear friend in, my eye; and for all , theſe, conſidera- 
tions, try what à little of ber ſpirit will do—ſfit it 
ever ſo aukwardly upon mmm. 

In this, way of thinking, 1 wrote to my Brother 
and Siſter, This is my Letter to him. 


T Reated as I am. treated, and, in a great meaſure, 
if not wholly, by your inſtigations, Brother, you 
muſt permit me to expoſtulate with you upon the oc- 
calton, It is not my intention to diſpleaſe you in iy 
5 am 
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I am going to write: And yet I muſt deal freely with 
you. The occaſion calls for itt. 


And permit me, in the firſt place, to remind you, tw 
That I am your Siſfer; and not your Servant;* and va 
that, therefore, the bitter revilings and paſſionate in 
language brought me from you, upon an occaſion in al 
which you have no reaſon to preſctibe to me, are nei- al 


ther worthy of my character to bear, nor of ' yours * 
to offer. 1 


| a 
Put the caſe, that I were to matry the man you n 
diſlike; and that he were not to make a polite or ten- f 


der Huſband, Is that a reaſon for you to be an unpo- Pp 
lite and diſobliging Brother? — Why muſt you, Sir, n 


anticipate my misfortunes, were ſuch a caſe to hap- b 

pen Let me tell you plainly, that the man who 

could treat me. as a /7fe,- worſe than you of late 

bow Rae me as a Siſter, muſt be a barbarous man 
1 5 Nad 


Aſk yourſelf, I pray you, Sir, If you would thus 
have treated your Siſter Bella, had be thought fit to 
receive the addreſſes of the man fo much hated by 
you? If not, let me caution you, my Brother, not 
to take your meaſures by what you think till be borne, 
but rather by what ought to be oO 3, FE 0 

How would you take it, if you had a Brother, 
who, in a like caſe, were to act by ya, as you do 
by mef—You' cannot but remember what a Laconic 
anſwer you gave even to my Father, who recom- 
mended to you Miſs Nelly D'Otly—You did not like ber, 
were your words: And that was thought ſufficient,” 

You muſt needs think, that I cannot but know to 
whom to attribute my diſgraces, when I recollect my 
Father's indulgence to me, in permitting me to de- 
cline- ſeveral offers; and to whom,” that a common 
cauſe is endeavoured to be made, in favour of a man 
whoſe perſon and manners ate more exceptionable 
than thoſe of any of the gentlemen I have been per- 


I offer 
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] offer not to compare the two men together: Nor 
is there indeed the leaſt compariſon: to be made be- 
tween them. All the difference to the one's diſad- 
vantage, if L did, is but in one point Of the greateſt 
importance, indeed But to whom of mo import - 
ance?— To - myſelf, ſurely, were I to encourage his 
application: — Of the leaſt to you. "Nevertheleſs, if 
you do not, by your ſtrange politics, unite that man 
and me as joint- ſufferers in one cauſe, you ſhall find 
me as much refolved to renounce bim, as I am to te- 
fuſe the other, I have made an overture to this pur- 
poſe: I hope you will not give me reaſon to confirm 
my apptehenſions, that it will be owing to you if it 
be not accepted. 07 0 om gi 
It is a ſad thing to have it to ſay, without being 
conſcious of ever having given you cauſe of offence, 
that I have in//you Brother, but not à Friend. 
Perhaps you will not condeſcend to enter into the 
reaſons of your late and preſent conduct with a fooliſh 
Siſter, But if polrteneſs, if civilitiy, be not due to, 
that character, and to my Sex, juſtice is. 
Let me take the liberty further to obſerve, that the 
principal end of a young manꝭs education at the Uni- 
verſity, is, to learn him to reaſon juſtly, and to ſub- 
due the violence of his paſſions; I hope, Brother, 
that you will not give room for any- body who knowa 
us both, to conclude, that the Toilette has taught 
the one more of the latter doctrine, than the Uni- 
verſity has taught the other. I am truly ſorry to have 
cauſe to ſay, that I have heard it often remarked, 
that your uncontrouled paſſions are not à credit to. 
your liberal education. . 
[ hope, Sir, that you will excuſe the- 
have taken with you: You have given me too much 
reaſon for it, and you have taken much greater with 
me, Without reaſon: ſo, if you are offended, ought to 
look at the cauſe, and not at the effect: Then ex- 
zmining yourſelf, that cauſe will ceaſe, and there wilt 
Rot 
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not be any - where a more accompliſhed. gentleman 
than my Brother. bb 
Siſterly affection, I do aſſure you, Sir, (unkindly 
as you have uſed me) and not the pertneſs Which of 
late you have been ſo apt to impute to me, is my mo- 
tive in this hint. Let me invoke your returning 
kindneſs, my enty Brother / And give me cauſe, I be- 
ſeech you, do call you my compaſſionating Friend, Fot 
I am, and ever will ben. 
Dur affectionate Si ler, 
C.!er AxtssA HARLOW, 


This is my Brother's Anſwer. 1 

DTD Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE.,,. . .. 

1 Know, there will be no end of your impertinent 
*'-cribble, if I don't write to you. I rite there - 
fore: But, without entering into argument with ſuch 
a conceited and pert preacher and queſtioner, it is, 
to forbid you to plague. me with your quaint nonſenſe. 
L know not what Wit in a woman is good for, but 
to make her over - value herſelf, and deſpiſe evety other 
perſon; Vours, Miſs Pert, has ſet you above yout 
duty, and above being taught ot preſcribed to, either 


by Parents, or any- body elſe But go on, Miſs: * 


your mortification will be the greater; That's all, 
child. It all, L aſſure you, if I can make it ſo, ſo 
long as you prefer, that villainous Lovelace (who is 
juſtly hated by all your family) to every-body., We 
tee by your Letter now (What we too. juſtly ſuſpected 
before) moſt evidently we ſee, the hold he; has: got 
of your forward heart. But the ſtronger the hold, 
the greater muſt he the force, (and you ſhall have 
enough of that) to tear ſuch a miſcreant from it. In 
me, notwithſtanding your ſaucy ledturing. and your 
ſaucy reflections before, you are ſure of a Friend, as 
well as of a Brother, if it be not your wn _ 
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But if you will (ll think of ſuch à wretch as that 
Lovelace, never expect either Friend or Brother in 
| 1 9084 1 "1 | 3841 Ja. HARLOWE. 
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I will now give you a copy of my Letter to my 


Siſter; wicht her Anſ wer. 40 044 
* what, my dear Siſter, have TL offended you, that 

inſtead of endeavouring to ſoſten my Father's. an- 
ger againſt me (as I am ſure I mould have done for 
you, had my unbappy caſe been yours) you ſhould, 
in ſo hard+hearted . a manner, join to aggtavate not 
only his diſpleaſure, but my Mother's againſt me, 
Make but my caſe your own, my dear Bella; and 
ſuppoſe you were commanded to marry Mr. 'Love- 
lace (to whom you are believed to have an antipathy) 
would you not think it a very grievous injunction ?— 
Yet cannot your diſlike to Mr. Lovelace be greater 
than mine is to Mr. Same Nor are Love and Ha- 
tred voluntary paſſions 

My Brother may perhaps think it a proof of a 
manly ſpirit, to ſhew himſelf an utter ſtranger to the 
gentle paſſions. We have both heard him boaſt, that 
he never loved with diſtinction:; and, having predo- 
minating paſſions, and checked in his firſt attempt, 
perhaps he never will. It is the leſs wonder then, 
raw from the College, fo lately himſelf the tuterea, 
that he ſhould ſet up for à tutor, à preſeriber to our 
gentler Sex, whoſe taſtes and manners are differ 
formed: For what, according to his account; are 
Colleges, but claſſes of Fyrants, ftom the Upper 
itudents over the Lower, and from them to the Fu- 
tor? — That he, with ſuch maſculius paſſions, ſhould 
endeavour to controul and bear down an unhappy 
diſter, in a Caſe where his antipathy, and, give me 
leave to ſay, bis ambition [Once you would have 
allowed the latter to be his fault] can be gratißed by 
lo doing, may not be quite ſo much to be wondered 

at 
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at— But that a Siſter ſhould give up the cauſe of 3 
Siſter, and join with him to ſet her Father and Mo- 
cher againſt her, in a caſe that might have been her 
own— Indeed, my Bella, this is not pretty in you. 
There was a time that Mr. Lovelace was thought 
reclaimable, and when it was far from being deemed 
a cenſurable view to hope to bring back to the paths 
of vittue and honour; a man of his ſenſe and under. 
ſtanding. I am far from wiſhing to make the experi. 
ment: But nevertheleſs will ſay, That if I have mr 
a regard for him, the diſgraceful methods taken to 
compel me to 'receive the addreſſes of ſuch a man 
Mr. Solmes, are enough to induce it. 
Do you, my Sifter, for one moment, lay aſide all 
prejudice, -and compare the two men in their births, 
their educations, their perſons, their underſtandings, 
their manners, their air, and their whole deportments; 
and in their fortunes too, taking in reverſions ; and 
then judge of both: Yet, as I have frequently 
alfered, J will live fingle with all my heart, if that 
will do. : 13- 428 nnn 0 end. 
I cannot thus live in diſpleaſure and diſgrace. "1 
would, if I could, oblige all my friends. But will it 
be jut, will it be Heng, to marty a man I cannot 
endure? If I have not been uſed to oppoſe the will 
of my Father, but have always delighted to obli 
and obey, judge of the ſtrength of * 
the painful oppoſition I am obliged to make, and can- 
not help it. 3 ond n NR ; 
Pity then, my deareſt Bella, my Sifter, my Friend, 
my Companion, my Adviſer, as you uſed to be when 
I was happy, and plead for © 2" 
| Dur ever-affeftionate © 
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LET it be pretty or not pretty in your wiſe opi- 
nion, I ſhall ſpeak my mind, I will aſſure 
both of you and your conduct in relation to this de- 
teſted Lovelace. Vou are a fond fooliſh girl with all 
your wiſdom, .Y our Letter ſhews hat en in 
twenty places. And as to your cant of living ſingle, 
nobody will believe you. This is one of your fetches 
to avoid complying with your duty, and the will of 
the moſt indulgent parents in the world, as yours have 
been to you, f am ſure— Tho' now they ſee them 
ſelves finely requited for it. 336 emo 1.4 
We all, indeed, once 8 temper ſoſt and 
1 amiable ;.. But why, was it? You. never was contra» 
| dicted before. You: had always your own way. But 
; no ſooner do you meet. wich oppoſition, in-your-wiſhes 
| to throw yourſelf away upon a vile Rake, but you 
5 ſhew what you are. Lou cannot love Mr. Solmes ! 
4 that's the pretence: But Siſter, Siſter, let me tell you, 
that is becauſe Lovelace has got into your fond heart: 
1 A wretch hated, juſtly hated, by us all z and who 
i has dipped his hands in the blood of your Brother: 
t Yet him you would make our relation, would you? 


1 I have no. patience with- you, but for putting the 
* caſe of my liking ſuch a vile wretch as him. As to 
: the encouragement you pretend he received formerly 
K from all our family, it was befote we knew him to be 


ſo vile: And the proofs that had ſuch force upon ur, 

, ought to have had ſome upon yen - And would, had 
0 you not been a fooliſh forward gitl; as on this occa- 
\ lion every-body ſees you are. 9501 28v7 | 
O how you run out in favour of the wretch !— 
His birth, his education, his perſon, his underftand- 
ing, his manners, his air, his fortune—Reverſions too 
taken in to augment the ſurfeiting catalogue ! W hat 
a fond ſtring of love- ſick praiſes is here] And yet 
you would live ſingle— Ves, I warrant !—when fo 
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many imaginary perfections dance before your dazzled 
eye But no more only deſire, that you will not, 
while you ſeem to have an ſuch opinion of your wit, 
think every one elſe a fool; and that you can at 
pleaſure, by your whining floutiſhes, make us all 
dance after your lead, 

Write as often as you will, this ſhall be the laſt 
anſwer or notice you ſhall have upon this ſubje& 
from | 


ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


I had in readineſs a Letter for each of my Uncles; 
and meeting in the garden a ſervant of my Uncle 
Harlowe, I gave them to him to deliver according to 
their reſpective directions. If I am to form a judg- 
ment by the Anſwers I have received from my Bro- 
ther and Siſter, as above, I muſt not, I doubt, expect 
any good from thoſe Letters, But when I have tried 
every expedient, I ſhall have the leſs to blame myſelf 
for, if any-thing unhappy ſhould fall out. I will ſend 
you copies of both, when I ſhall ſee what notice they 
will be thought worthy of, if of any. | 


LETTER XXX. 
Miſs CLarissa HARTOWE, To Miſs Hows. 
| Sunday Night, March 12. 

THIS man, this Lovelace, gives me great uneaſi- 
neſs. He is extremely bold and raſh, He was 
this aſternoon at our Church—In hopes to ſee me, | 
ſuppoſe: And yet, if he had ſuch hopes, his uſual 

intelligence muſt have failed him. | 
Shorey was at church; and a principal part of her 
obſervation was upon his haughty and proud beha- 
viour when he turned round in the pew where he ſat 
to our family- pew. My Father and both my Uncles 
were there; ſo were my Mother and Siſter. My 
Brother happily was not,—T hey all came home in 
| : diſorder. 
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diſorder. Nor did the congregation mind any - body 
dut him; it being his firſt appearance there, ſince 
the unhappy Rencounter. | 

W hat did the man come for, if he intended to look 
challenge and defiance, as Shorey ſays he did, and 
as others, it ſeems, thought he did, as well as ſhe? 
Did he come for my ſake; and, by behaving in ſuch 
a manner to thoſe preſent of my family, imagine he 
was doing me either ſervice or pleaſure ?: He knows 
how they hate him: Nor will he take pains, would 
pains do, to obviate their hatred, | 

You and I, my dear, have often taken notice of 
his Pridez and you have rallied him upon it; and in- 
ſtead of exculpating himſelf, he has owned it: And 


dy owning it he has thought he has done enough. 


For my own part, I thought Pride in his caſe an 
improper ſubject for raillery.—People of birth and 
fortune to be proud, is ſo needleſs, ſo mean a vice !— 
If they zeſerve reſpect, they will have it, without re- 
quiring it. In other words, for perſons to endeavour 
to gain reſpect by a haughty behaviour, is to give a 
proof that they miſtruſt their own merit: To make 
confeſſion that they ui that their actions will not 
attract it. Diſtinction or Quality may be prided in 
vy thoſe to whom diſtinction or quality is a new thing. 
and then the reflection and contempt which ſuch 
bring upon themſelves by it, is a counter- balance. 

Such added advantages too, as this man has in his 
perſon and mien: Learned alfo, as they ſay he is; 
duch a man to be haughty, to be imperious !—The 
lines of his own face at the ſame time condemning 
um- how wholly inexcuſeable !—Proud of what? 
Not of doing well: The only juſtifable Pride. — 
Proud of exterior advantages '—Muft not one be led 
by ſuch a /?op-ſbert pride, as I may call it, in him or 
her w ho has it, to miſtruſt the interior? Some people 
may indeed be afraid, that if they did not aſſume, they 


would be trampled upon. A very narrow fear, how- 
Vol. I, K evete 
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ever, ſince they trample upon themſelves, who can 
fear this, But this man muſt be ſecure, that humi- 
lity would be an ornament to him. 

He has talents indeed: But thoſe talents and his 
perſonal ' advantages have been ſnares to him. It is 
plain they have. And this ſhews, that, weighed in 
an equal balance, he would-be found greatly wanting, 

Had my friends confided as they did at firſt, in that 
diſcretion which they do not accuſe me of being de- 
fective in, I dare ſay I ſhould have found him out: 
And then ſhould have been as reſolute to diſmiſs him, 
as I was to diſmiſs others, and as I am never to have 
Mr. Solmes. O that they did but know my heart !— 
It ſhall ſooner burſt, than voluntarily, uncompelled, 
undriven, dictate a meaſure that ſhall caſt a flur ei- 
ther upon Them, or upon my Sex. 

Excuſe me, my dear friend, for theſe grave /ſolile- 
guies, as I may call them. How have I run from re- 
flection to reflection I But the occaſion is recent 
They are all in commotion below upon it. 

Shorey ſays, that Mr. Lovelace watched my Mo- 
ther's eye, and bowed to her: And ſhe returned the 
compliment. He always admired my Mother. She 
would not, I believe, have hated him, had ſhe not 
been 6:4 to hate him; and had it not been for the 
Rencounter between him and her only Son, 

Dr. Lewen was at church; and obſerving, as every 
one elſe did, the diſorder into which Mr. Lovelace's 
appearance had put all our family, was ſo good as to 
engage him in converſation, when the Service was 
over, till they were all gone to their coaches, | 

My Uncles had my Letters in the morning. They, 
as well as my Father, are more and more incenſed 
againſt me, it ſeems. Their Anſwers, if they vouch- 
fafe to anſwer me, will demonſtrate, I doubt not, 
the unſeaſonableneſs of this raſh man's preſence at 
our church, | 
They are angry alſo, as I underſtand, with my 

: Mother, 
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Mother, for returning his compliment. What an 
enemy is hatred, even to the common forms of civi- 
lity! which, however, more —_— the payer of 
a compliment, than the receiver. But they all fee, 
they ſay, that there is but one way to put an end to 
his inſults. So I ſhall ſuffer: And in what will the 
raſh man have benefited himſelf, or mended his-pro- 
ſpects f | 

[ am extremely apprehenſive that this worſe: than 
ghoſt- like appearance of his, bodes ſome ſtill bolder 
ſtep. If he come hither (and very deſirous he is of 
my leave to come) I am afraid there wil] be murder. 
To avoid That, if there were no other way, I would 
moſt willingly be buried alive. 

They are all in conſultation—Upon my Letters, I 
ſuppoſe—So they were in the morning; which occa- 
fioned my Uncles to be at our church. I will ſend 
vou the copies of thoſe Letters, as I promiſed in my 
laſt, when I ſee whether I can give you their Anſwers 
with them, This Letter is all—I cannot tell what 
the effect of apprehenſion and diſpleaſure at the man 
who has occaſioned my apprehenſions. Six lines 
would have contained all that is in it to the purpoſe 
of my Story. 

Cr. H. 


See p. 205, for Mr. Lovelace's account of his beha- 
viour and intentions in his appearance at their 
cl urch. 


LETTERS 


Mr. LoveELace, To Joux {BeiFoRD, E/q; 
Monday, March 13. 

IN vain doſt thou (a) and thy compeers preſs me to 

20 to town, while I am in ſuch an uncertainty 

as J am in at preſent with this proud Beauty. All 


4) Theſe gentlemen affected what they called the Roman flyle (to 
wit, the thee and [the (hou) in their Letters: And it was an agreed 

ule with them, to take in good part whatever freedoms they treated 
eich other with, if the paſſages were written in that fyle, 
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the ground I have hitherto gained with her, is entirely 
owing to her concern for the ſafety of people whom 
I have reaſon to hate. 

Write then, thou biddeſt me, if I will not come, 
That, indeed, I can do; and as well without a ſub- 
ject, as with one. And what follows ſhall be a proof 
of it. 

The Lady's malevolent Brother has now, as I told 
thee at M. Hall, introduced another man; the moſt 
unpromiſing in his perſon and qualities, the moſt for- 
midable in his offers, that has yet appeared, 

This man has by his propoſals captivated every ſoul 
of the Harlowes Soul! did I fay==There is not a 
foul among them but my Charmer's: And ſhe, with- 
ſtanding them All, is actually confined, and otherwiſe 
maltreated by a Father the moſt gloomy and poſitive; 
at the inſtigation of a Brother the moſt arrogant and 
felfiſh—But thou knoweſt their characters; and I will 
not therefore ſully my Paper with them. | 

But is it not a confounded thing to be in Love with 

one, who is the Daughter, the Siſter, the Niece, of 
a family I muſt eternally deſpiſe? And, the devil of 
at, That Love increaſing, with her —what ſhall 1 
call it ?!="Tis not ſcorn :—' Tis not pride: Tis not 
the inſolence of an adored Beauty: — But tis to 
Virtae, it feems, that my difficulties are owing ; and 
I pay for not being ally ſinner, an hypocrite; fot 
being regardleſs of my reputation; for permitting 
flander to open its mouth againſt me, But is it ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch a one as I, who have been uſed to 
carry all before me, upon my own terms—I, who 
never inſpired a Fear, that had not a diſcernibly- pre- 
dominant mixture of Love in it; to be an hypocrite? 
Well ſays the poet: 


He who ſeems virtuous dies but att a part; 
And ſhews not his oiun Nature, but his Art, 


Well, but it ſeems I muſt praiſe for This * 
| 


it, 
if 
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if I would ſucceed with this truly admirable creature! 
But why pradtiſe for it) — Cannot I indeed reform? 
—[ have but one vice;—-Have I, Jacek? Thou 
knoweſt my heart, if any man living does. As far 
az I know it myſelf, thou knoweſt it. But 'tis a 
curſed deceiver; for it has many and many a time 
impoſed upon its maſter— Maſter, did I ſay? That 
am I not now; nor have I been from the moment E 
beheld this angel of a woman. Prepared indeed as 
| was by her character before I ſaw her: For what a 
mind muſt that be, which tho' not virtuous itſelf, 
admires not virtue in another? My viſit to Arabella, 
owing to a miſtake of the Siſters, into which, as thou 
haſt heard me ſay, I was led by the blundering Un- 
cle; who was to introduce me (but lately come from 
abroad) to the Divinity, as I thought; but, inſtead; 
of her, carried me to a mere mortal, And much dif- 
hculty had I, ſo fond and forward my Lady! to get 
off without forfeiting All with a family that I intend» 
ed ſhould give me a Goddeſs, 1 

I have boaſted, that I was once in love before 
And indeed I thought I was. It was in my early 
manhood—-with that Quality-jilt, whoſe infidelity I 
have vowed to revenge upon as many of the Sex as 
ſhall come into my power. I believe, in different: 
climes, I have already ſacrificed an Hecatomb to my 
Nemeſis, in purſuance of this vow. But upon re- 
collecting what I was then, and comparing it with 
what I find myſelf now, I cannot ſay that I was ever 
in Love before. 

What was it then, doſt thou aſk me, ſince the diſ- 
appointment had ſuch effects upon me, when I found 
myſelf jilted, that I was hardly kept in my ſenſes? —- 
Why, I'll tell thee what, as near as I can remember; 
for it was a great while ago:—It was—Egad, Jack, L 
can hardly tell what it was—But a vehement aſpita- 
tion after a novelty, I think — Thoſe confounded: 
Poets, with their terrenely-cel-ſtial.deſcriptions, did as. 

| 3 much 
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much with me as the Lady: They fired my imagi- 
nation, and ſet me upon a deſire to become a goddeſs- 
maker, I muſt needs try my new-fledged pinions in 
Sonnet, Elogy, and Madrigal. I muſt have a Cyn- 
thia, a Stella, a Sacharifla, as well as the beſt of 
them: Darts, and flames, and the devil knows what, 
muſt I give to my Cupid. I muſt create Beauty, and 
place it where nobody elſe could find it: And many 
u time have I been at a loſs for a ſuljec', when my 
new-created goddeſs has been kinder than it was pro- 
per for my. plaintive Sonnet that ſhe ſhould be. 

Then I had a Vanity of anether ſort in my paſſion; 
I found myſelf well received among the women in 
general; and I thought it a pretty /ady-/;#e tyranny 
[I was then very young, and very vain !] to fingle 
out ſome one of the Sex, to make half a ſcore jealous, 
And I can tell thee, it had its effect: For many an 
eye have I made to ſparkle with rival indignation : 
Many a cheek glow; and even many a fan have! 
cauſed to be ſnapped at a Siſter-beauty; accompanied 
with a reflection perhaps at being ſeen alone with a 
wild young fellow who could not be in private with 
both at once, 

In ſhort, Jack, it was more Pride than Love, as I 
now find it, that put me upon making ſuch a con- 
founded rout about loſing this noble varleteſs, I 
thought ſhe loved me at leaſt as well as I believed! 
loved her: Nay, I had the vanity to ſuppoſe ſhe could 
not help it. My friends were pleaſed with my choice. 
They wanted me to be ſhackled: For early did they 
doubt my morzls, as to the Sex. They ſaw, that the 
dancing, the ſinging, the muſical Ladies were all 
fond of my Company: For who [I am in a humour 
to be vain, I think !—for who] danced, who ſung, 
who touched the firing, whatever the inſtrument, 
with a better grace than thy friend ? 

I have no notion of playing the hypocrite ſo egre- 


giouſly, as to pretend to be blind to qualifications 
which 
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which every one ſees and acknowledges. Such praiſe- 
begging hypocriſy | Such affectedly diſclaimed attri- 
dutes: Such contemptible praiſe-traps But yet, 
ſhall my vanity extend only to perſonals, ſuch as the 
eracefulneſs of dreſs, my debonnaire, and my aſſure- 
ance—Self-taught, ſelf-acquired, theſe For my 
Parts, I value not myſelf upon them. Thou wilt ſay, 
| have no cauſe. Perhaps not: But if I had any- 
thing valuable as to intellectuals, thoſe are not my own; 
and to be proud of what a man is anſwerable for the 
abuſe of, and has no merit in the right uſe of, is to 
ſtrut, like the jay, in borrowed plumage, 

But to return to my fair jilt—l could not bear, that 
2 woman, who was the firſt that had bound me in 
filken fetters [they were not iron ones, like thoſe 1 
nu wear] ſhould prefer a coronet to me: And when 
the bird was flown, 1 ſet more value upon it, than 
when I had it ſafe in my cage, and could viſit it 
when I pleaſed. 

But now am I indeed in Love. I can think of 
nothing, of nobody, but the divine Clariſſa Har- 
lowe— Harlowe How that hated word fticks in 


my throat—But 1 ſhall give her for it the name of 
Love (a). 


CLARISSA! O there's muſic in the name, 


That, foft'ning me to infant tenderneſs, 
Makes my heart ſpring like the firſt leaps of life! 


But couldſt thou have believed that I, who think it 
poſſible for me to favour as much as I can be favoured ; 
that I, who for this charming creature think of fore- 
going the lie of honour for the life of ſhackles; could 
adopt thoſe over-tender lines of Orway ? 

| check myſelf, and leaving the three firſt Lines 
of the following of Dryden to the family of thg 
whiners, find the workings of the paſſion in my 
ſtormy ſoul better expreſſed by the three laſt : 

(a) Lovelace, 


4 Love 
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Love various minds does variouſly inſpire : 
He fitrs in gentle natures gentle fires ; 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid. 


But raging flames tempeſtuaus fouls invade : 
A fire, which ev'ry windy paſſion blows ; 
 #Vith Pride it mounts, and with Revenge it glows, 


And with REveENGE it Hall glow !—PFor, doſt 
thou think, that if it were not from the hope, that 
this ſtupid family are all combined to do my wotk 
for me, I would bear their inſults ?—]s it poſſible to 
imagine, that I would be braved as I am braved, 
threatned as I am threatned, by thoſe who are afraid 
to ſee me; and by this brutal Brocher too, to whom 
I gave a life [A life, indeed, not worth my taking]; 
had I not a greater pride in knowing, that by means 
of his very Spy upon me, I am playing him off as I 
pleaſe; cooling or inflaming his violent paſſions as 
may beſt ſuit my purpoſes; permitting ſo much to be 
revealed of my life and actions, and intentions, as 
may give him ſuch a confidence in his double- faced 
agent, as ſhall enable me to dance his employer 
upon my own Wires ? 

This it is that makes my Pride mount above my 
Reſentment. By this engine, whoſe ſprings I am 
continually oiling, I play them all off, The buſy 
old tarpaulin Uncle ! make but my embaſlador to 
Queen Annabella Howe, to engage her (for example- 
ſake to her Princeſsly daughter) to join in their cauſe, 
and to aſſert an authority they are reſolved, right or 
wrong, (or I could do nothing) to maintain. 

And what my motive, doſt thou aſk? No leſs than 
this, That my Beloved ſhall find no protection out of 
my family ; for, if I know hers, fly ſhe muſt, or have 
the man ſhe hates. This, therefore, if I take my 
meaſures right, and my Familiar fail me not, will 
ſecure her mine, in ſpite of them all; in ſpite of 
her own inflexible heart; Mine, without condition; 


without 
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without reformation promiſes ;. without the neceſſity 
of a ſiege of years, perhaps; and to be even then, 
after wearing the guiſe of a merit-doubting hypocriſy, 


at an uncertainty, upon a probation unapproved of — 


Then ſhall I have all the raſcals and faſcaleſſes of the 
family come creeping to me: I preſcribing to them; 
and bringing that ſordidly-imperious Brother to kneel! 
at the footſtool of my throne. | 

All my fear ariſes from the little hold I have in the 
heart of this charming Froſt- piece: Such a conſtant 
olow upon her lovely features: Eyes fo ſparkling :: 
Limbs ſo divinely turned: Health fo florid: Youth: 
ſo blooming: Air ſo animated To have an heart fo, 
impenetrable: And J, the hitherto ſucceſsful Love- 
lace, the addrefſler—How can it be? .Yet there are 
people, and I have talked with ſome of them, who- 
remember that ſhe was born. Her nurſe Norton 
boaſts of her maternal offices in her earlieſt infancy z; 
and in her education gradatim. So that there is full: 
proof, that ſhe came not from above all at once an 
angel! How then can ſhe be ſo impenetrable? 

But here's her miſtake; nor will ſhe be cured of 
it—She takes the man ſhe calls. her Father {Her Mo-. 
ther had been faultleſs, had ſhe not been her Father's. 
Wife]; ſhe takes the men ſhe calls her Uncles; the: 
fellow ſhe calls her Brother; and the poor contempti- 
ble ſhe calls her Siſter ; to be her Father, to be her 
Uncles, ber Brother, her Siſter; and that, as ſuch; 
ihe owes to ſome of them reverence, to others re- 
ipect, let them treat her ever ſo cruelly !--Sordid! 
ties Mere cradle-prejudices For had they not 
been impoſed upon her by Nature, when. ſhe was im 
2 perverſe humour, or could ſhe have choſen ber: 
AM oi Would any of theſe have been among; 
them ? 

How my heart riſes at her preference of them to, 
me, when ſhe is convinced of their injuſtice to me! 
Convinced, that the alliance would do honour to them 
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all—herſelf excepted; to whom every one owes ho- 
nour; and from whom the moſt princely family 
might receive it. But how much more will my heart 
riſe with indignation againſt her, if I find ſhe heſitates 
but one moment (however perſecuted) about prefer- 
ring me to the man ſhe avowedly hates! But ſhe can- 
not ſurely be ſo mean as to purchaſe her peace with 
them at ſo dear a rate. She cannot give a ſanction to 
projects formed in malice, and founded in a ſelfiſhneſs 
(and that at her own expence) which ſhe has ſpitit 
enough to deſpiſe in others; and ought to diſavow, 
that we may not think her a Harlowe. 

By this incoherent ramble thou wilt gather, that! 
am not likely to come up in haſte ; fince I muſt en- 
deayour firſt to obtain ſome aſſurance from the Be- 
loved of my ſoul, that J ſhall not be ſacrificed to ſuch 
a wretch as Solmes! Woe be to the Fair-one, if ever 
ſhe be driven into my power (for 1 deſpair of a volun- 


tary impulſe in my favour) and I find a difficulty in 
obtaining this ſecurity. 


That her indifference to me is not owing to the 
ſuperior liking ſhe has for any other man, is what 
rivets my chains: But take care, Fair-one; take 
care, O thou moſt exalted of female minds, and 
lovelieſt of perſons, how thou debaſeſt thyſelf, by 
encouraging ſuch a competition as thy ſordid rela- 


tions have ſet on foot in mere malice to me Thou 
wilt ſay I rave. And ſo I do: 


Perdition catch my foul, but I do love her. 


Elſe, could I bear the perpetual revilings of her 
implacable family: Elſe, could I baſely creep about 
not her proud Father's houſe—but his paddock—and 
garden-walls?—Yet (a quarter of a mile's diſtance 
between us) not hoping to behold the leaſt glimpſe 
of ber ſhadow : EIſe, ſhould I think myſelf repaid, 
amply repaid, if the fourth, fifth, or fixth midnight 
ſtroll, thro' unfrequented paths, and over briery in- 


cloſures, 
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cloſures, affords me a few cold lines; the even ex- 
pected purport only to let me know, that ſhe values 


the moſt worthleſs perſon of her very worthleſs family, 


more than ſhe values me; and that ſhe would not 
write at all, but to induce me to bear inſults, which 
un-man me to bear? — My lodging in the intermediate 
way, at a wretched alehouſe; diſguiſed like an in- 
mate of it: Accommodations equally vile, as thoſe 
I met with in my Weſtphalian journey. Tis well, 
that the neceſſity for all This ariſes not from ſcorn 
and tyranny ! but is firſt impoſed upon herſelf ! 

But was ever hero in Romance (fighting with giants 
and dragons excepted) called upon to harder trials ? — 
Fortune and family, and reverſionary grandeur, on 
my fide ! Such a wretched fellow my competitor !— 
Muſt I not be deplorably in Love, that can go thro? 
theſe difficulties, encounter theſe contempts ?—By 


my foul, I am half-aſhamed of myſelf: I, who am 


perjured too, by priority of obligation, if I am faith- 
ful to any woman in the world! 

And yet, why ſay I, I am half-aſhamed?—Is it 
not a glory to love her whom every one who ſees her, 
either loves, or reveres, or both ? Dryden ſays, 


The Cauſe of Love can never he aſſign d: 
*Tis in no face ;—But in the Lover's mind. 


and Cowley thus addrefſes Beauty as a mere ima- 
ginary: | 


Beauty ! thou wild fantaſtic ape, 

Who deft in ev'ry country change thy ſhape : a 
Here black ; there brown ; here tawny and there white; 
Thou flatt'rer ! who comply. with ev'ry fight ! 

Who haſt no certain What, nor Where. 


But both theſe, had they been her cotemporaries, and 
known her, would have confeſſed themſelves miſ- 
taken: And, taking together perſon, mind, and beha- 
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viour, wow? have acknowledged the ju/tice of the 
univerſal voice in her favour. 


Full many a Lady 

Prue ey d with befl regard; and many a time 

Th harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. Fur ſev'ral virtues 
Have I liked ſev ral women. Never an 

With fo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 

Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe aud, 

And put it to the foil. But Sts I—0 SE! 

So perfect and ſo peerleſs is created, 

Of ev'ry creatures bel. | Shakeſp, 


Thou art curious to know, If I have nat ſtarted a 
new game ?—lf it be poſſible for ſo univerſal a Lover 
to be confined fo long to one object? Thou knoweft 
nothing of this charming creature, that thou canſt put 
ſuch queſtions to me; or thinkeſt thou knoweſt me 
better than thou doſt. All that's excellent in her Sex 
is this Lady |—Until by MATRIMONIAL, or EQUAL. 
intimacics, I have found her 4% than angel, it is im- 
poſſible. to think of any other. Then there are ſo. 
many ſtimulatives to ſuch a ſpirit as mine in this 
affair, beſides Love: Such a field for ſtratagem and 
contrivance, which thou knoweſt to be the delight of 
my heart. Then the rewarding end of all - To 
carry off ſuch a girl as this, in, ſpite of all her watch- 
ful and implacable friends; and in ſpite of a pru- 
dence and reſerve that I never met with in any of 
the Sex: What a triumph What a triumph over 
the whole Sex !—And then ſuch a Revenge to gra- 
tify ; which is only at preſent politically reined in, 
eventually to break forth with the greater fury—ls it 
poſſible, thinkeft thou, that there can be room for 
a thought that is not of her, and devoted to her? 

* * 

the advices I have this moment received, I have 
maſon. to think, that I ſhall have occaſion for thee 
3 heres 
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bete. Hold thyſelf in readineſs to come down upon 
the firſt ſummons. | | 

Let Belton, and Mowbray, and 'Tourville, like- 
wiſe prepare themſelyes. I have a great mind to con- 
trive a method to ſend James Harlowe to travel for 
improvement. Never was there Booby-'>quire that 
more wanted it. Contrive it, did I ſay? I have al- 
ready contrived it; could I but put it in execution 
without being ſuſpected to have a hand in it. This I 
am reſolved upon; If I have not his Ser, | will 
have Him. | 

But be This as it may, there is a preſent likelihood 
of room for glorious miſchief, A confederacy had 
been for ſome time formed againſt me; but the Uncles 
and the Nephew are now to be double-ſervanted n- 
e/e-ſervanted they were before]; and thoſe ſervants are 
to be double armed when they attend their maſters 
abroad. This indicates their reſolute enmity to me, 
and as reſolute favour to Solmes. 

The reinforced orders for this hoſtile apparatus are 
awing it ſeems to a viſit I made yeſterday to their 
Church—A good place I thought to begin a Recon- 
ciliation in; ſuppoſing the heads of the family to be 
Chriſtians, and that they meant ſomething by their 
prayers, My hopes were to have an invitation (or, 
at leaſt, to gain a pretence) to accompany home the 
gloomy Sire; and fo get an opportunity to ſee my 
goddeſs: For I believed they durſt not but be cuz 
to me, at leaſt. But they were filled with terror it 
ſeems at my entrance; a terror they could not get 
over, I ſaw it indeed in their countenances; and that 
they all expected ſomething extraordinary to follow. — 
And ſo it ſhould have done, had I been more ſure than 
I am of their Daughter's favour. Yet not a hair of 
any of their ſtupid heads do I intend to hurt. 

You ſhall all have your directions in writing, if 
there be occaſion. But after all, I dare ſay there will 
ve no need but to ſhew your faces in my company, 


Such 


= 
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Such faces never could four men ſheẽw - Mowbray's 


ſo fierce and ſo fighting: Belton's ſo pert and ſo 


pimpiy : Tourville's fo fair and fo foppiſh : Thine ſo 
rough and fo reſolute: And I your Leader !—What 
hearts, altho' meditating hoſtility, muſt thoſe be which 
we ſhall notappall ?—Each man occaſionally attended 


by a ſervant or two, long ago choſen for qualities re- 
ſembling thoſe of his maſter, 


Thus, Jack, as thou deſireſt, have I written, 
Written upon Something; upon Nothing; upon Re- 
VENGE, Which I love; upon Love, which I hate, 


. heartily hate, becauſe *tis my maſter : And upon the 


devil knows what beſides :—For, looking back, I am 
amazed at the length of it. Thou may'ſt read it: 1 
would not for a King's ranſom— But ſo as I do but 
write, thou ſayeſt thou wilt be pleaſed. 

Be pleaſed then. I command thee to be pleaſed : If 
not for the writer's or wiitten's fake, for thy word's 
ſake. And ſo in the royal ſtyle (for I am not likely 
to be thy King and thy Emperor in the great affair 
before us?) I bid Thee very heartily 


Farewel. 


LET EE RR: XXAXE 
Aiſs CLARISsA HaRLowe, To Miſs Howe. 


Tueſday, Marth 14. 
Now fend you copies of my Letters to my Uncles : 
With their Anſwers. Be pleaſed to return the 
latter by the firſt depoſit, I leave them for you to 
make remarks upon. { ſhall make none. 


To Joan HARLOWE, Ei; 


Sat. March 11. 


ALLOW me, my honoured Second Papa, as in 
my happy days you taught me to call you, to 
implore your intereſt with my Papa, to engage him 
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to diſpenſe with a command, which, if inſiſted upon, 
will deprive me of my free-will, and make me miſe- 
rable for my whole life. 

For my whole el let me repeat : Is that a ſmall 
point, my dear Uncle, to give up? Am not I to live 
with the man? Is any- body elſe? Shall I not there- 
fore be allowed to judge for myſelf, whether I can, 
or cannot, live happily with him ? 

Should it be ever fo unhappily, will it be prudence 
to complain, or appeal ? If it were, to whom could I 
appeal with ect againſt a huſband ? And would not 
the invincible and avowed diſlike I have for him at 
ſetting out, ſeem to juſtify any ill uſage from him, in 
that State, were I to be ever fo obſervant of him? 
And if | were to be at all obſervant of him, it muſt be 
from Fear, not Love. | 

Once more, let me repeat, That this is not a nal 
point to give up: And that it is for life. Why, I 
pray you, good Sir, ſhould I be made miſerable for 
liſe? Why ſhould I be deprived of all comfort, but 
that which the hope that it would be a very ſhort one, 
would afford me ? 

Marriage is a very ſolemn engagement, enough to 
make a young creature's heart ake, with the be/t pro- 
ſpects, when ſhe thinks ſeriouſly of it To be given 
up to a ſtrange man; To be engrafted into a ſtrange 
family; To give up her very Name, as a mark of her 
becoming his abſolute and dependent property; To 
be obliged to prefer this ſtrange man to Father, Mo- 
ther—to every-body :—And his humours to all her 
on- Or to contend perhaps, in breach of a vowed 
duty, for every innocent inſtance of free-will—To go 
no whither; To make acquaintance; To give up 
acquaintance z To renounce even the ſtricteſt friend- 
ihips perhaps; all at his pleaſure, whether ſhe think 


it reaſonable to do ſo or not: Surely, Sir, a young 


creature ought not to be obliged to make all theſe 
lacrifices but for ſuch a man as ſhe can love,—If ſhe 


be, 
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be, how ſad muſt be the caſe How miſerable the 
life, if it be called /fe / 

I wiſh I could obey you all. What a pleaſure 
would it be to me, if | could I Harry firfl, and Love + 
will come after, was ſaid by one of my deareſt friends : 
But this is a ſhocking aſſertion. A thouſand things 
may happen to make that ſtate but barely tolerable, 
where it is entered into with mutual affeftion : What 
muſt it then be, where the Huſband can have no con- 
fidence in the Love of his Wife ; but has reaſon rather 
to queſtion it, from the preference he himſelf be- 
lieves ſhe would have given to ſomebody elſe, had 
ſhe had her own option? What doubts, what jealou- 
fies, what want of tenderneſs, what unfavourable pre- 
poſſeſſions, will there be, in a Matrimony thus cir- 
cumſtanced ! How will every look, every action, even 
the moſt innocent, be liable to miſconſtruction!— 
While, on the other hand, an indifference, a cate- 
leſſneſs to oblige, may take place; and Fear only can 
conſtrain even an appearance of what ought to be the 
effect of undiſguiſed Love! 

T bink ſeriouſly of theſe things, dear good Sir, and 
repreſent them to my Father in that ſtrong light 
which the ſubject will bear; but in which my Sex, 
and my tender years and inexperience, will not permit 
me to paint it; and uſe your powerful intereſt, that 
your poor Niece may not be conſigned to a miſery ſo 
durable. | 

I offered to engage not to marry at all, if that 
condition may be accepted. What a diſgrace is it to 
me to be thus ſequeſtred from company, thus baniſh- 
ed my Papa's and Mamma's preſence ; thus lighted 
and deſerted by you, Sir, and my other kind Uncle! 
And to be hindered from attending at that Public 
Worſhip, which, were I out of the way of my duty, 
would be moſt likely to reduce me into the right path 
again I—!Is this the way, Sir; can this be thought to 
be the way to be taken with. a free and open fpirit ? 


May 
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May not this ſtrange method rather harden than con- 
vince? I cannot bear to live in diſgrace thus: The very 
tervants ſo lately permitted to be under my own di- 
ection, hardly daring to ſpeak to me; my own ſervant 
d:{carded with high marks of undeſerved ſuſpicion and 
liſpleaſure, and my Siſter's maid ſet over me. | 

he matter may be too far puſhed. Indeed it may, 
And then, perhaps, every one will be ſorry for 
their parts in it. a 

May I be permitted to mention an expedient ?— 
lan to be watched, baniſhed, and confined ; Sup- 
* poſe, Sir, it were to be at your houſe **— Then the 
n iphbouring gentry will the leſs wonder, that the 
perton of whom they uſed to think ſo fayourably, ap- 
beat not at church here; and that ſhe received not 
their viſits. ” 

| hope, there can be no objection to This. You 
uſed to love to have me with you, Sir, when all went 
bappily with me: And will you not now permit me, 
in my troubles, the fayour of your houſe, till all this 
diſpleaſure be overblown ?—Upcn my word, Sir, I 
will not ſtir out of doors, if you require the contrar 
of me: Nor will I ſee any- body, but whom you will 
allow me to ſee ; provided Mr. Solmes be not brought 
to perſecute me there. 

Procure, then, this favour for me; if you cannot 
procure the ſtil] greater, that of a happy Reconciliation 
(which nevertheleſs I preſume to hope for, if you will 
be ſo good as to plead for me); and you will then 
add to thoſe favours, and to that indulgence, which 
nave bound me, and will for ever bind me to be 

Your dutiful and obliged Niece, 
CLARISsA HARLOWE, 


The ANSWER, * 

My dear Niece, Sunday Night. 
* grieves me to be forced to deny you any thing 
you aſæ. Yet it mu be ſa; for unleſs you can 
bring 
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bring your mind to oblige us in this one point, in 
which our promiſes and honour were engaged before 

we believed there could be ſo ſturdy an oppoſition, you 
muſt never expect to be what you have been to us all, 

In ſhort, Niece, we are an embatiled phalanx, Your 
reading makes you a ſtranger to nothing, but what 
you ſhould be moſt acquainted wich So you will ſee 
by that expreſſion, that we are not to be pierced by 
your perſuaſions, and invincible perſiſtence. We have 
agreed all to be moved, or none; and not to comply 
without one another. 80 you know your deſtiny ; 
and have nothing to do but to yield to it. 

Let me tell you, the virtue of obedience lies not in 
obliging when you can be obliged again But give up 
an inclination, and there is ſome merit in That, 

As to your expedient; You ſhall not come to my 
houſe, Miſs Clary; tho' this is a prayer little thought 
I ever ſhould have denied you: For were you to keep 
your word as to ſeeing nobody but whom we pleaſe, 
yet can you write to ſomebody elſe, and receive Let- 
ters from him : This we too well know you can, and 
have done—More is the ſhame and the pity | 

Tou offer to live ſingle, Miſs—He wiſh you mar- 
ried : But becauſe you may not have the man your 
heart is ſet upon, why, truly, you will have nobody 
we ſhall recommend: And as we know, that ſome- 
how or other you correſpond with him, or at leaſt 
did, as long as you could; and as he defies us all, and 
would not dare to do ſo, if he. were not ſure of you 
in ſpite of us all (which is not a little vexatious to us, 
you muſt think); we are reſolved to fruſtrate him, and 
triumph over him, rather than that he ſhould triumph 
over us: That's one ward for all. So expect not any 
advocateſhip from me: I will not plead for you; and 
that's enough, From | 
Your diſpleaſed Uncle, 

Joux HarLows. 

P. S. For the reſt, I cefer to my Brother Re 
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To ANTony HaARLoweE, E½; 


Honoured Sir, Saturday, March 11. 
As you have thought fit to favour Mr. Solmes with 


your particular recommendation, and was very 
earneſt in his behalf, ranking him (as you told me, 
upon introducing him to me) among your ſelect friends; 
and expecting my regards to him accordingly; I beg 
your patience, while offer a few things, out of many 
that | could offer, to your ſerious conſideration, on 
occaſion of his adreſs to me, if I am to uſe that word. 

[ am charged with prepoſſeſſion in another perſon's 
favour, You will be pleaſed, Sir, to remember, that 
till my Brother returned from Scotland, that other 
perſon was not abſolutely diſcouraged, nor was I for- 
bid to receive his viſits, I believe it will not be pre- 
tended, that in birth, education, or perſonal endow- 
ments, a compariſon can be made between the two. 
And only let me aſk you, Sir, if the one would have 
been thought of for me, had he not made ſuch offers, 
as, upon my word, I think, I ought not in juſtice to 
accept of, nor he to propoſe : Offers, which if he had 
not made, I dare ſay, my Papa would not have re- 
quired them of him. 

But the one, it ſeems, has many faults :—Is the 
other faultleſs *—The principal thing objected to Mr. 
Lovelace (and a very inexcuſable one) is, that he is 
immoral in his Loves—lIs not the other in his Hatreds? 
—Nay, as I may fay, in his Loves too (the object only 
diftering) if the love of money be the root of all evil. 
But, Sir, if I am prepoſſeſſed, what has Mr. Solmes 
to hope for ?—Why ſhould he perſevere ? What muſt 
| think of the man who would wiſh me to be his Wife 
againſt my inclination ?—And is it not a very harſh 
thing for my friends to deſire to ſee me married to one 
I cannot love, when they will not be perſuaded but 
that there is one whom I ds love? | 

Treated 
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Treated as I am, now is the time for me to ſpeak 
out, or never. Let me review what it is Mr. Solmes 
depends upon on this occaſton. Does he believe, that 
the difgrace which J ſuffer on his account, will give 
him a merit with me? Does he think to win my 
eſteem, thro' my Uncles ſternneſs to me ; by my Bro- 
ther's contemptuous Uſage; by my Siſter's unkind. 
neſs ; by being denied to viſit, or be viſited; and to 
correſpond with my choſen friend, altho' a perſon of 
unexceptionable honour and prudence, and of my own 
Sex; my ſervant to be torn from me, and another ſer- 
vant ſet over me; to be confined, like a priſoner, to 
narrow and diſgraceful limits, in order avotwedly to 
mortify me, and to break my ſpirit; to be turned out 
of that family- management which I loved, and had 
the greater pleaſure in it, becauſe it was an eaſe, as [ 
thought, to my Mamma, and what my Siſter choſe 
not; and yet, tho* time hangs heavy upon my hands, 
to be fo put out of my courſe, that I have as little in- 
clination as liberty to purſue any of my choice de« 
Iights?—Are theſe ſteps neceſſary to reduce me to a 
level fo low, as to make me a fit Wife for this man? 
—Yet theſe are all he can have to truſt to—And if 
his reliance is on theſe meaſures, I would have him 


to know, that he miſtakes meeFneſs and gentleneſs of 


diſpoſition for ſervility and baſeneſs of heart. | 

I beſeech you, Sir, to let the natural turn and bent 
of his mind and my mind be conſidered: What are 
his qualities, by which he would hope to win my 
eſteem ?—Dear, dear Sir, if I am to be compelled, let 
it be in fayour of a man that can read and write— 
That can teach me ſomething : For what a Huſband 


muſt that man make, who can do nothing but com- 


mand; and needs himſelf the inſtruction he ſhould be 

qualified to give? | 
I may be conceited, Sir; I may be vain of my little 
reading; of my writing ; as of late I have more than 
ence been told I am But, Sir, the more unequal the 
propoſed 
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propoſed match, if ſo: The better opinion I have of 
myſelf, the worſe I muſt have of him; and the more 
unfit ate we for each other. ; 

Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſay, I thought my friends had 
put a higher value upon ine. My Brother pretended 
once, that it was owing to ſuch value, that Mr. Love- 
jace's addreſs was prohibited. Can this be; and ſuch 
a man as Mr. Solmes be intended for me ? 

As to his propoſed Settlements, I hope I ſhall not 
incur your greater diſpleaſure, if I ſay, what all who 
know me have reaſon to think {and ſome have-upbraids 
ed me for) that 1 deſpife thole motives. Dear, deat 
Sir, what are Settlements to one who has as much of 
her own as the wiſhes for? Who has more in her 
own power, as a ſingle perſon, than it is probable ſhe 
would be pertnitted to have at her diſpoſal, as a Wife ? 
-W hoſe expences and ambition are moderate; and 
who, if ſhe had (uperfluities, would rather diſpenſe 
them to the neceſſitous, than lay them by her uſeleſs? 
If then ſuch narrow motives have ſo little weight with 
me for my own betiefit, ſhall the remote and uncer- 
tain view of family-aggrandizement, and that in the 
perſon of my Brother and his deſcendants, be thought 
ſufficient :o influence me:? 

Has the behaviour of that Brother to me of late, of 
his conſideration for the family (which had ſo little 
weight with him, that he could chuſe to hazard a life 
ſo juſtly precious as an only Son's, rather than not 
oratify paſſions which he is above attempting to ſub- 
que, and, give me leave to ſay, has been too much in- 
dulged in, either with regard to his own good, or the 
peace of any- body related to him; Has his behavi- 
our, I ſay) deſerved of me in particular, that I ſhould 
make a ſacrifice of my tetnporal (and, who knows ? 
of my eternal) happineſs, to promote a plan formed 
upon chimerical, at leaſt upon un/ttely contingencies 
as I will undertake to demonſtrate, if I may be per- 
mitted to examine it ? 


I am 
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I am afraid you will condemn my warmth : But 
does not the occaſion require it? To the want of a 
greater degree of earneſtneſs in my oppoſition, it 
ſeems, it is owing, that ſuch advances have been 
made, as have been made. Then, dear Sir, allow 
ſomething, I beſeech you, for a ſpirit-raiſed and em- 
bittered by diſgraces, which (knowing my own heart) 
I am confident to ſay, are unmerited. 

But why have I ſaid ſo much, in anſwer to the ſup. 
poſed charge of prepoſſeſſion, when I have declared to 
my Mamma, as now, vir, I do to You, that if it be 
not inſiſted upon that I ſhall marry any other perſon, 
particularly this Mr. Solmes, I will enter into any en- 
gagements never to have the other, nor any man elſe, 
without their conſents; that is to ſay, without the 
conſents of my Father and Mother, and of you my 
Uncle, and my elder Uncle, and my Couſin Morden, 
as-he is one of the Truſtees for my Grandfather's 
bounty to me ?—As to my Brother indeed, I cannot 
ſay, that his treatment of me has been of late fo bro- 
therly, as to entitle him to more than civility from 
me: And for is, give me leave to add, he would 
be very much my debtor. 

If I have not been explicit enough in declaring my 
diſlike to Mr. Solmes (that the prepeſſeſion which is 
charged upon me may not be ſuppoſed to influence me 
againſt him) I do declare ſolemnly, That, were there 
no ſuch man as Mr. Lovelace in the world, I would 
not have Mr. Solmes. It is neceſſary, in ſome one of 
my Letters to my dear friends, that I ſhould write fo 
clearly as to put this matter out of all doubt: And to 
whom can I better addreſs myſelf with an explicitneſs 
that can admit of no miſtake, than to that Uncle who 
pom the higheſt regard for plain-dealing and ſin- 
cerity | 

Let me then, for theſe reaſons, be ſtil] more par- 
ticular in ſome of my exceptions to him, 

Mr. Solmes appears to me (to all the world indeed) 

| to 
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to have a very narrow mind, and no great capacity: 
He is coarſe and indelicate; as rough in his manners 
as in his perſon : He is not only narrow, but covetous : 
Being poſſeſſed of great wealth, he enjoys it not; nor 
has the ſpirit to communicate to a diſtreſs of any kind. 
Does not his own Sifter live unhappily, for want of a 
little of his ſuperfluities? And fuffters he not his aged 
Uncle, the Brother of his own Mother, to owe to the 
generoſity of ſtrangers the poor ſubſiſtence he picks up 
from half-a-dozen families ?—You know, Sir, my 
open, free, communicative temper: How unhappy 
muſt I be, circumſcribed in his narrow, ſelfiſh circle! 
out of which, being with-held by this diabolical par- 
ſimony, he dare no more ſtir, than a conjurer out of 
his; nor would let me. 

Such a man as this, /ave /—Yes, perhaps he may, 
my Grandfather's Eſtate; which he. has told ſeveral 
perſuns (and could not reſiſt hinting the ſame thing to 
me, with that ſort of pleaſure which a low mind takes, 
when it intimates its own intereſt as a ſufficient motive 
for it to expect another's faveur) lies fo extremely con- 
venient for him, that it would double the value of a 
conſiderable part of his own. That Eſtate, and an 
alliance which would do credit to his obſcurity and 
narrowneſs, may make him think he can love, and 
induce him to believe he des But at moſt, it is but a 
ſecond- place Love, Riches were, are, and always will 
be, his predominant paſſion. His were left him by a 
miſer, on this very account: And 1 muſt be obliged to 
forego all the choice ' delights of my life, and be as 
mean as he, or elſe be quite unhappy. Pardon, Sir, 
this ſeverity of expreſſion One is apt to ſay more 
than one would, of a perſon one diſlikes, when more 
is ſaid in his favour than he can poſſibly deſerve; and 
when he is urged to my acceptance with ſo much ve- 
hemence, that there is no choice left me. | 

Whether theſe things be perfectly ſo, or not, while 
I think they are, it is impoſlible I ſhould ever look 

| upon 
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upon Mr. Solmes in the light he is offered to me. Nay, 
were he to be proved ten times better than I have re. 
preſented him, and ſincerely think him; yet would 
he be ſtill ten times more diſagreeable to me than an 

other man I know in the world. Let me therefore 
beſeech you, vir, to become an advocate for your 
Niece, that ſhe may not be made a victim to a man 
ſo highly diſguſtful to her, | 

You and my other Uncle cah do a great deal fot 
me, if you pleaſe, with my Papa. Be perſuaded, Sir, 
that l am not governed by obſtinacy in this caſe ; but 
by averſion; an averſion 1 cannot overcome: For, if 
I have but endeaverred to reaſon with myſelf (out of 
regard to the duty I owe to my Father's will) my heart 
has recoiled, and I have been averſe to myſelf, fot 
vffering but to argue with myſelf, in behalf of a man 
who, in the light he appears to me, has no one merit ; 
and who, knowing this averſion, could not perſevere 
as he does, if he had the ſpirit of a man. 

If, Sir, you can thimk the contents of this Lettet 
reaſonable, I beſeech you to ſupport them with your 
intereſt : If not- I ſhall be moſt unhappy ?—Never- 
theleſs, it is but juſt in me fo to write, as that Mr. 
Solmes may know what he has to truſt to. 

Forgive, dear Sir, this tedious Letter; and ſuffer it 
to have weight with you; and you will for ever oblige 

Your dutiful and affeflionate Niece, 


| CL. HARLOWE. 
Mr. AN TONY HARLOwE, To Miſs CL. HarLowB 
Niece CLAaRY, . 


* OU had better not write to us, or to any of us. 
1 To me, particularly, you had better never to 

have ſet pen to paper, on the fubjeQt whereupon you 
have written. He that is firft in his own cauſe, faith 
the wiſe man, ſcemeth juſt: But his neighbour cometh 
and ſearcheth him. And ſo, in this reſpect, I will be 
your neighbour 5 for I will fearch your heart to the 
bottom; 
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bottom; that is to ſay, if your Letter be written from 
your heart. Vet dab know what a taſk I have under- 
taken, becauſe of the knack you are noted for at 
writing: But in defence of a Father's authority, in 
behalf of the good, and honour, and proſperity of a 
family one comes of, what a hard thing would it be, 
if one could not beat down all the arguments a Rebel 
child (How loth I am to write down that word of 
Miſs Clary Harlowe ]) can bring, in behalf of her 
obſtinacy T MIUT 546 b, e ee 
In the firſt place, Don't you declare (and that 
contrary to your declarations to your Mother; re- 
member that, girl 1) that you prefer the man we all 
hate, and who hates us as bad Then what a cha- 
racer have you given of a worthy man ! I wonder 
| you dare write ſo freely of one we all reſpect But 
poſſibly it may be for that very reaſon. g +4: | | 
| | How you begin your Letter !=Becauſe I value Mr. 
Solmes as my friend, you treat him the wotſe— That's | 
, the plain Dunſtable of the Matter, Miſs I am not { 
; {ſuch a fool but I can fee That. — And fo à noted 
5 whoremonger is to be choſen hefote a man who is a | 
ö money lover Let me tell you, Niece, this little be- 
comes ſo nice a ohe as you have been always reckoned. 
; Who, think you; does moſt injuſtice, a prodigal man 
: or a ſaving man The one laves his own money; 
the other ſpends other peoples. But your favourite 
1s a ſinner in grain, and upon record. + 
a The devil's in your Sex! God forgive me for ſaying 
-The niceſt of them will prefer a vile Rake and 
hl ſuppoſe I muſt not repeat the word: — The 
land will offend, when the Vicious denominated by 


: 


0 that word will be choſen ! I had not been a Bache- 
U lor to this time, if I had not ſeen ſuch a maſs of 
h contradictions in you all. — Such  gnat-/rainersand 
h camel ſwallowers, as venerable Holy Writ has it. 

e What names will perverſeneſs call things by -A 
e prudent man, who intends to be juſt to every-body, 
5 Vol. I. E 15 
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is n covetots man While a vile, profligatè Rake 
is chriſtened with the appellation of 'a gallant man; 
and a polite man, Fil: Warrant you 

It is my firm opinion; Lovelace would not have ſo 
much regard for you as he profeſſes; but for two 
reaſons. And what ate theſe ? Why, out of fpite 
to all of us one of them: Fhe other, becauſe of 
your independent fortune. I wiſh your good Grand- 
father had not left what he did fo much in your own 
power, as I may ſay. | But little did he imagine his 
beloved Grand-daughter would have turned upon all 
her friends _— or _— "1 ; 98] 

I bat has Mr. Solmes to hope for, if you art prepoſ. 
ſefſed! Hey-day ! Is this you, 2 n Clary 25 
he then nothing to hope for from your Father's, and 

Mother's, and Our recommendations ?—No, nothing 

at all, it ſeems -O brave Il ſhould think that this, 

with a dutiful child, as we took you to be, was 
enough. Depending on this your duty, we proceeded : 

And now there is no help for'it : For we will not be 

balked : Neither ſhall our friend Mr. Solmes, I can 

tel] you that. M 55 

If your Eflate is convenient for him, what then ? 

Does that (pert Couſin) make it out that he does not 

love you? He had need to expect ſome good with 

you, that has ſo little good to hope for from you; 
mind that. But pray, is not this Eſtate our Eſtate, 
as we may ſay ? Have we not al an intereſt in it, 
and a prior right, if right were to have taken place? 

And was it more than a good old man's dotage, God 
reſt his ſoul ! that gave it you before us all Well 
then, ought we not to have a choice who ſhall have 
it in marriage with you? And would you have the 
conſcience to wiſh us to let a vile fellow who hates 
us all, tun away with-it ?-You bid me weigh what 
you write: Do you weigh this, girl: And it will 
appear we have more to fay for ourſelves than you 

Was aware of, en n ” 
; $ 


: 
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As to your hard treatment, as you cal it, than 
ourſelf or That, It miay be owertwhen you will: 
50 reckon nothing upon that. | Yourwas not ba- 
niſned and confined till all entreaty and fair ſpeeches 
were tried with you: Mind that. And Mr. Solmes 
can't help your obſtinacy . Let that be obſerved toom 
As to being viſited, and viſiting; you never was ſond 
of either: So that's a grievance put into the ſcule tio 
make weight. — As to diſgrace, that's as bad to us as 
to you : 80 fine A young cCkeature [ So much as we: 
uſed to brag of you And tao-beſides, this is all in 
your power, as the reſt, ' | ol 2 nt 
But your heart recoils, when you would perſuade . 
yourſelf to obey your Pareht=Finely deſcribed, is it 
not! Too truly deſeribed, I own, as you go on. 1 
know, that yo fray love him if you will. I had a 
good mind to bid you hate him; then, perhaps, voc 
would like him the better: For I have always found 
2 moſt horrid romantic perverſeneſs in your dex. Ie 
ds and to love, what you ſhould not, is meat, drink, 
and veſture, to you all. oo uh 1 tn Nt, 
am abſolutely of your Brother's mind, That dead 
ing and writing, tho not too much for the wits of you _ 
young girls, ate too much for your judgments.— Von 
ſay, you may he conceited, Couſin; you mαN UU van! 
And fo you are, to deſpiſe this gentleman as. yo 
do. He can read and write as well as ne gentlemen, - 
i can tell you that. Who told you Mr. 'Solmes can- 
not read and write? But you mu have a Huſband whe _ 
em learn yau ſomething I wiſh-you knew. but yohr | 
duty as well as you do Four talents— That, Niece, 
you have of late days to learn; and Mr. Solmes will 
therefore find | ſomething to inſtru you in. I Will 
not ſhe him this Letter of yours, tho“ you: ſeem tao 
deſite it, leſt it ſhould provake him to be too feyere _ 
1 ichoolmaſter, when yau are his ꝶ sn. 
But when l think of it, ſuppoſe you are readier at 
your pen than he- Lou will make the morewuſefy] 
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wite to him; won't you? For who ſo good an deco- 
nomiſt as you? And you may keep all his accounts, 
and fave yourſelves a Steward. And, let me tell you, 
this is a fine advantage in a family: For thoſe Stewards 
are often ſad dogs, and creep into a man's Eſtate be- 
fore he knows where he is; and not ſeldom is he 


forced to pay them intereſt for his own money. 


I know not why a good wife ſhould be above theſe 
things. It is better than lying abed half the day, 


and junketing and card-playing all the night, and 


making youtſelves wholly uſeleſs to every good pur- 
poſe in your own families, as is now the faſhion 
armbng ye. — The duce take you all that do ſoy ſay 1! 


Only that, thaok my Stars, I am a Bachelor- 


"Then, this is-a province you are admirably verſed / 
in: You grieve that it is taken from you here, you 
know. So here; Miſs, with Mr. Solmes you will have 
ſomething to kcep account of, for the ſake of you and 
your children: With the other, perbaps you will have 


an account to keep, too But an account of what will 


go over the left ſhoulder : Only of what he ſquanders, 
what he borrows, and what he owes, and never will 


pay. Come, come, Couſin, you know nothing of 


the world; a man's a man; and you may have many 
partnets in a handſome man, and coſtly ones too, 
who may laviſh away all you ſave, Mr. Solmes there= 
fore for my money, and I hope for yours. | 
But Mr. Solmes 1s a coarſe man, He is not delicate 
enough for your niceneſs; becauſel ſuppoſe he dreſſes 
not like a fop and a coxcomb, and becauſe he lays not 
himſelf out in complimental nonſenſe, the poiſon of 
female minds. He is a man of ſenſe, I can tell you. 
No man talks moxe to the purpoſe to 2. But you 
fly bim ſo, that he has no opportunity given him, to 
expreſs it to n And a man who loves, if he have 
ever ſo much fenſe, looks like a fool; eſpecially when 
he is deſpiſed, and treated as you treated him the laſt 
time he was in your company. 4 
wade #6 
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As ta his Siſter ; ſhe threw herſelf away (as you 
want todo) againſt his full warning: För he told 
her what ſhe had to truſt to, if ſhe married whers 
ſhe did marry, And he was as good as his word: 
and ſo an honeſt man ought ; Offences againſt warn - 
ing ought to be ſma ted for. Take care this be not 
your eaſe. . Mind that, * © | Ts 
His ' Uncle deſerves no favour from him; for he 
would have circumvented 'Mr. Solmes, and got Sit 
(liver to leave to'himſelf the Eſtate he had'alwaſy 
deſigned for him his Nephew ; and brought him up 
in the hope of it. Too ready forgiveneſs dats but en- 
courage offences: That's your good Father's maxim: 
And there would not be ſo many headſtrong daugh- 
ters as there are, if this maxim were kept in mind. 
Puniſhments are of ſervice to offenders; \Rewarils 
ſhould be only to the meriting: And I think the fot̃- 

mer are to be dealt out rigoroufly; in wilful caſes. 
As ta his Love; he ſhews it but too much for your 
deſervings, as they have been of late; let me tell 
you That; And This is his misfortune 3 and may iu 
time perhaps be yeturs. | 8 WY 1 
As to bis Parſimony, which you wickedly call dia- 
bolical (a very free word in your mouth, let me tell 
ye] Little reaſon have you of all people for this, on 
whom he propoſes, of his own accord, to ſettſe all 
he has in the world: A proof, let him love Niches as 
he will, that he loves you better. But that you oy 
be without excuſe on this ſcore, we will tie him up 
to your own terms, and oblige him by the mattiags- 
articles to allow you a very handſome quarterly ſum 
to do what you pleaſe with. And this bas been told 
you before; and I have ſaid it to Mrs, Howe (that 
good and worthy Lady) before her proud daughter, 
that you might hear of it again. > "Ih. 484. 39% D 
To contradi& the charge of prepoſſeſſion to Eove- 
lace, you offer never to have him without our con+ 
ſents : And what is This ſaying, but that you will hope 
" "x | p 1 : J. . h on 
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on for gur conſents, and to wheedle and tire us out? 


Then he will always be in expectation while ou are 
ſingle: And we are to live on at this rate (are we?) 


vexed by you, and continually watchful about you; 


and as continuallyexpoſed to his infolence and threats, 
Remember laſt Sunday, girl What might have bap. 
pened, had your Brother and be met ?—Moreover 
you cannot do with ſuch a ſpirit as his, as you cad 


with worny r. Solmes: I he one you make trem- 


dle; the other will make you quake—Mind that 
And you will not be able to help yourſelf. And fe- 
member, that if there ſhould be any miſunderftanding 
between one of them and you, we ſhould all inter- 


.poſe ; and with effect, no doubt: But with the other, 


it would be /elf-4o, /elf-bave; and who would either 


care or dare to put in a word for you? Nor let the 


ſuppoſition of matrimonial differences frighten you: 
Honey-moon laſts not now-a-days above a fo:tnight; 
and Dunmow Flitch, as I have been informed, wa 
never claimed; tho* fome ſay once it was. Marriage 
is a queer State, child, whether paiced by the parties 
-or by their friends. Out of three Brothers of us, 
you know, there was but one had courage to'matry. 
And why was it, do you think? We were wife by 
other peoples experience. | Ty: >* 6 
Don't deſpiſe money ſo much : You may come ta 
know the value of it: That is a piece of in/frucitn 
that you are to learn; and which, according to your 
gw? notions, Mr. Solmes will be able to teach you. _ 
I do indeed condemn your war mth. I will not allaw 
for diſgraces you bring upon yourſelf. If I thought 
them unmerited, I would be your advocate. But it 
was always my nation, that Children ſhould notdiſpute 
their. Parents authority, When your Grandfather leſt 
bis Eſtate to you, tho” his three Sons, and a Grand- 
ſon, and your elder Siſter, were in being, we all ac: 
quieſced: And why ? Becauſe it was our Father's do- 
ing. Do you imitate that example: If you 9 
N 0 
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thoſe hp ſet it you have the more reaſon to held 


you inexcuſabſe. | lind that, Coukn: 1 


Vou mention your Brother too ſcornfully An 
in your Letter to him, are very diſreſpectful ;, and 9 
indeed you are to your Siſter, in the Letter you 
wrote to her. Vour Brother, Madam, is your Bro- 
ther; a third older than yourſelf; and a Han: And 
pray be ſo good as not to forget what is due to a Bro- 
ther, (who, next to us three Brothers), is the head of 
the family z and on whom the name depengs—Az 
upon your dutiful compliance, depends the ſucceſs of 
the nobleſt plan that ever was laid dawn for the ha- 
nour of the family you are come of. And pray now 
et me alk you, If the honour of That will not be an 
honour to you If you don't think ſo, the more, u 1 
worthy you. You ſhall ſee the plan, if you promiſe 
not to be prejudiced againſt it Ugh or wrong. If 
you are not belotted to that man, I am fure you will 
like it. If you are, were Mr, Solmes an angel, 
would fignify nothing: For the devil is Love, A. 
Love is the devil, when it gets into any of your 
heads, Many examples have 1 ſeen of that. . 


- 


If there were no ſuch man as Lovelace in the world, 


you would nat have Mr. Solmes.—You would. not, 


Miss! Very pretty, truly — We ee how your ſpirit 
is embittered indeed. Wonder not, fince it ig come 


to your will not 's, that thoſe who have authority over 
jou, ſay, You ſtall baue the other, And I am. ong, 
ind that. And if it behoves You e ſpeak ou 
Miſs, it behoves US not to ſpeat in. What's /auce 
for the gooſe is ſauce for the gander : Take That in 
your thought too. eee te 
[ humbly apprehend, that Mr. Solmes Bas the ſpirjt 


of a man, and a gentleman. I would admpniſh vo 


therefore not to provoke it. He pities you as much 
as he loves you. He ſays, He will, conviace ou. of 
his Love by deeds, ſince he is not permitted by you 
to expreſs it by words. And all his dependence is 
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upon your generoſity hereafter. We hope he myy 
depend upon That: We encourage him to think he 
may. And this heartens him up. So that you miy 
Jay his conftancy at your Parents and your Uncle 
doors; and This will be another mark of your duty, 
you Kno-. 4 eden 
Jou muſt be ſenfible, that you reflect upon your 
Parents, and all of us, when you tell me you can- 
not in juſtice accept of the Settlements propoſed to 
you. This reflection we ſhould have wondered at 
from you once; but now we don't. | 


There are many other very cenſurable paſſages in 
this free Letter of yours; but we mult place them to 
the account of your embittered ſpirit. I am glad you 
mentioned that word, becauſe weſhould haye been at 
a loſs what to have called it.—l ſhould much rather 
nevertheleſs have had reaſon to give it a better name, 

I love you dearly ftill, Miſs. I think you, tho' 
my Niece, one of the fineſt young gentle women! 
ever ſaw. But, upon my conſcience, I think you 
olight to obey your Parents, and oblige me, and my 
Brother John: For you know very well, that we 
have nothing but your good at heart: Conſiſteniſy 
indeed with the good and honour of al! of us. What 
"muſt we think of any one of it, who would not pro- 
mote the good of the whole? and who would ſet one 
part of it againſt another? —Which'God forbid, ſay 
1!—You ſee I am for the good of , What ſhall 
get by it, Jet things goas they will? Do I want any- 
thing of any-body for my own ſakt ? — Does my 
Brother John ?—Well, then, Couſin Clary, What 
would you be at, as I may ſay? | 

O but You can't love Mr. Solmes !-—But, I ſay, 
you know not what you can do. You encourage your» 
ſelf in your diſlike. You permit your heart (little did 
J think it was ſuch a froward one) to Teel. Take it 
to taſk, Niece; drive it on as faſt as it recoils ¶ We do 
40 in all our Sea - fights, and Land fights too, by our 
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ly Sailors and Soldiers, or we ſhould not conquer and 
e we are all ſure you will overcome it. And why? 
y Becauſe you ought. So we think, whatever you think; 
D And whoſe thoughts are to be preferred ? You may 


| 
| 
} 
= 
| 


| 

5 be wittier than we; but, if you ate ur, We have | 

| lived ſome of us, let me tell you, to very little. pur - | 

Ir poſe thirty or forty years longer than you. | | 

| I have written as long a Letter as yours. I may not i 

0 write in ſo lively, or ſo polite a ſtyle as my Niece: | 
It But I think I have all the argument on my fide : 1 

And you will vaſtly oblige me, if yqu will ſhew me 1 

n by your compliance with all our deſires, that you | 
0 think ſo too. If you do not, you mult not expect i 
u an Advocate, or even a Friend, in me, dearly as 1 1 

0 love you. For then I ſhall be ſorry to be called bi | 

T 83 . > Your , } Ul 

| Tueſday, Two in . AnTony HARTOWI. 17 
y the Morning. | L565 h oit m0 
! You muſt ſend me no more Letters : But a compli- 1 \ 
able one you may ſend. But I need not have for- 10 
e bid you; for T am ſure, this, by fair argument, is be l 
U unanſwerable—l know it is. I have written day "ſy | 
t and night, I may ſay, ever ſince Sunday Morning, "Ng 
F only church time, or the hke of that: But this as 9 
2 the laſt, I can tell you, from , 2 W hs ; 
| r en Ar. H. Ul 
; LETTER XXXHU 1 j 
Miſs CLARISSA HarLows, To Miſs How 17 ; j 

Thurſday, March 16. 1 6 

) H AVING met with ſuck bad ſucceſs in my ap - ve 
« 11 plication to my Relations, I have-takeniadfep i 4 
: that will ſurpriſe you. It is no other than writing a Mid 
: Letter to Mr. Solmes himſelf.” I fent ity and have his 1188 
4 Anſwer, He had certainly help in it. For I have 4 
N den a Letter of his; as e poorly 

| 9 Dornen 
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pelt. Yetthe ſuperſeription is of bis diftating; 1 dare 
ſay ; for he is a formal wretch. With theſe, 1 ſhall in- 

' Cloſe one from my Brother to me, on occaſion of mine 
to Mr. Solmes. I did think that it was poſſible to dif- 
coutage the man from proceeding; and if I could have 
done that, it would have anſwered all my wiſhes. It 
was worth the trial. But you'll ſee nothing will do. 
My Brother has taken his meaſures too ſecurely. 


| To RoGER Sotuks, Eſq; 


Six, Miedneſday, March 15. 

V OU will wonder to receive a Letter from me; 
and more ſtill at the uncommon ſubject of it. 

But the neceffity of the caſe will juſtify me, at leaſt 


ia my own apprehenfion 3 and I ſhall therefore make 
no other apology for it. 


When you firſt came . ee with, our. family, 
you found the writer of This one of- the happieft 
creatures in the world; beloved hy the beſt and moſt 

: indulgent of parents; and rejoicing in the kind fa- 
vour of two. affectionate Uncles, and in the eſteem 

of every one. | 

« But how is.this happy ſcene now changed Io 
was pleaſed to caſt a favourable eye upon me. You, 

| addreſſed yourſelf to my friends: Your propoſals. 
were approved of by them—approved of without 
conſulting me; as if my chaice:and*happineſs were 
of the leaſt ſignification. T hoſe who had a right to. 
all reafonable obedience from me, inſiſted upon it 
without reſerve, I bad not the felicity to think as 


they did.; almoſt the firſt time my ſentiments differed 


ſrom theirs. I beſought them to indulge me in, 2 
point ſo important to my future happineſs: But, alas, 
in vain] And then (for I thought it was but honeſt) 
I told; yow my mind; and even that my affections 
were engaged. But, to my mortification and. ſur- 


The 
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The conſequence of all is too grievous for me to 
repeat: Lou, who have ſuch free  accels to the reſt of 
the family, know it too well—too well you know. it, 
either for che credit of your own. generolity,, or formy 
reputation. I am uſed, on your account, as I never 
before was. uſed, and neyer before was thoug ht to de- 
ſerve to be & Le r and this was the hard, they im * 
condition of their returning favouf, that 1 muff prefer 
a man 70 all others, that f all others! cannot prefer. 
Thus diſtreſſed, and made unhappy, and all for 
your ſake, and thro? your cruel perſeverance, I write,. 
Sir, to demand of you the peace of mind you have: 
robbed, me of: To demand of you: the Love of ſo 
many. dear friends, of which you have deprived mie ; z 
and, if you have the generoſity that ſhould diſtinguiſh 
A man, and a gentleman, to adjure you not to con- 
tinue an addreſs that has been attended with ſuch: 
eruel effects to the creature you profeſs to eſteem. 
If you really value me, as my friends would make 
me believe, and as you have declated you do, muſt 
it not be a mean and ſelfiſh value? A value that can 
have no merit with the unhappy object of it, becauſe 
it is attended with effects ſo grievous to her? It muſt 
be for your own ſake only, not for mine; And even 
in this point you muſt be miſtaken ; for, would a 
prudent man wiſh to marry one who has not a heart 
to give? Who cannot eſteem bim? Who therefgre: 
mult prove a: bad Wife — And bow cruel would itt 
be to make a poor creature a bad i whoſe pride 8 
it would be to make a good one? 
If I am capable of judging, our ep and gi 
nations are vaſtly different. 1 20 11 r of. my 8 
will make you happier than I cag. The eacchegt 1 
meet with, and the. obſtinacy, as it is called, With 
which I ſupport. myſelf, under it, ought to convinee 
you of this; were 12. able to give ſo good a 3 — 
for this my. ſuppoſed peryerſeneſs, as that I cannot! 
conſent to marry a mah whom I cannot vaſpe. : 
| L. 6. Butt 
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But if, Sir, you have not ſo much generoſity in your 
value for me, as to deſiſt for my own fake, let me 
conjure you, by the regard due to 507, and to your 
own future happineſs, to diſcontinue” your ſuit, and 
place your affections on a worthiet object: For wh 
ſhould you make me miſerable, arid yourſelf ndt 
happy? By this means you will do all that is now in 
your power to reſtore to me the affection of m 
friends; and, if That can be, it will leave me in as 
Happy a ſtate as you found me in. You need only 
to ſay; That you ſee there are no Hops, as you will 
perhaps complaiſantly call it, of ſucceeding with me 
[And indeed, Sir, there cannot be a greater truth]; 
and that you will therefore no more think of me ; but 
turn your thoughts another wax. | 
Your compliance with this requeſt will lay me un- 
der the higheſt obligation to your generolity, and make 
me ever MT TD. 


Wur Well-wiſher, and humble Servant, 
| | CLARISSA HarLOWE, 
\ T0 7.2. TIS 

To Miſs CLaRIssA HARLOWE. 


Theſe mot humbly preſent. 

Deareſt Miſs, DRE we 
V OUR Letter has had a very contrary effect upol 
me, to what you ſeem to have expected from it. 
It has double convinced me of the excellency of your 
mind, and of the honour of your diſpoſition, Call it 
ſelfiſh, or what you pleaſe, 1 muſt perſiſt in my ſuit; 
and happy ſhall I be, if by patience and perſeverance, 
and a ſteady and unalterable devoir, I may at laſt over- 

come the difficulty laid in my wax. 

As your good Parents, your Uncles, and other 
Friends, are abſolutely determined you ſhall never have 
Mr. Lovelace, if they can help it; and as J preſume 
no otker perſon is in the way; I will cohtented]y Wait 
mne iſſue of this matter, And forgive me, 52557 
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Miſs ; but a perſon ſhould fooner perſuade me to give 
up to him my Eftate, as af inftance of my generdlity, 
becauſe he could not be happy without it, than I woulg 
a much more valuable treaſure, to promote the felicity 
of another, and make his way eaſier to circumvent 
myſelf. | | * * 

Pardon me, dear Miſs ; but I muſt perſevere, tho' 
I am ſorry you ſuffer on my account, as you are pleaſed 
to think; for I never before ſaw the woman I could 
love : And while there is any hope, and that you re- 
main undiſpoſed of to ſome happier man, I muſt and 
will de | p 


Your faithful and obſequious Admirer, 


March 16. RoGER SOLMES, 


Mr, Jants HarLowse, To'Miſs Ci. HARTLOWE. 


; March 16, 
W HAT a fine whim you took into your head, 
to write a Letter to Mr. Solmes, to perſuade 
him to give up his pretenſions to you !—Of all the 


pretty romantic flights you have delighted in, this was 
certainly one of the moſt extraordinary. But to ſay 


nothing of what fires us all with indignation againſt 


you (your owning your prepoſſeſſion in a villain's fa- 
vour, and your impertinence to Me, and your Siſter, 
and your Uncles; one of which has given it you home, 
child) ; how can you lay at Mr. Solmes's door the 
uſage you ſo bitterly complain of ?—You know, little 
fool as you are, that it is your fondneſs for Lovelace 


that has brought upon you all theſe things; and which 


would have happened whether Mr. Solmes had ho- 
noured you with his addrefles or not. 


on 
" \ 
= ” 


As you muſt needs know This to be true, conſider, 
pretty witty Miſs, if your fond love-fick heart can Jet 
you conſider,” what a fine figure all your expoſtulations 
with Us, and charges upon Mr. Solmes, make 
With what propriety do you demand of him to reſtore 
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to you your former happineſs (as you call it, and merely 


will cequire his ſecond intervention. 


call it; for if you thought our favour ſo, you would 
reſtore it to yourſelſ) ſince it is yet in your on power 
to do ſo? Therefore, Miſs Pert, none of your pathe- 
tics, except in the right place. Depend upon it, whe- 
ther you have Mr. Solmes, or not, you ſhall never 
have your heart's delight, the vile Rake Lovelace, if 


our Parents, if our Uncles, if I, can hinder it. No! 


ou fallen angel, you ſhall not give your Father and 
Jother ſuch a Sen, nor me ſuch a Brother, in giving 
yourſelf that profligate wretch for a Huſband. Ando 


- ſet your heart at. reſt, and Jay aſide all thoughts of him, 


if ever you expect forgiveneſs, reconciliation, or a kiad 
opinion, from any of your family; but eſpecially, from 


him, who, at preſent, ſtyles himſelf 


Your Brother, 

James HarLows; 
P. S. I know your knack at Letter-writing, | If you 
ſend me an anſwer to this, I will return it unopen- 
ed; for I will not argue with your. perverſeneis in 
ſo plain a.caſe.-Qaly once for all, I was willing to 
put you right as to Mr. Solmes; whom I think 10 

| blame to trouble his head. about you. 


IL. ETWT ENR MN. 
Afr. Lovelace, To JohN BeLrorD, £fq;: 
| Friday, March 17. 


1 Receive, with great pleaſure, the early and chear- 


ful aſſurances of your Loyalty and Love. And let 
our principal and moſt. truſty friends named in my laſt 
know that I do.. = | 

I would have thee, Jack, come down, as ſoon 3s 
thou canſt. I believe I ſhall not want the others ſo 
ſoon. Yet they may come down. to Lord M's. 1 
will be there, if not to receive them, to ſatisfy my 
Lord, that there is no new miſchief in hand, which 
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For thyſelf, thou muſt be conſtantly with me: Not 


for my Security: The family dare do nothing but- 
dully: They bark only at a diſtance: But for my 


Entertainment : That thou mayſt, from the Latin. 


and the Engliſh. Claſſics, keep my love ſick Soul from. 
drooping. P | 

Thou hadfl beſt come to me here, in thy old corpo- 
ral's coat: Thy ſervant out of livery ;. and to be upon. 
a familiar. foot with me, as a.diſtant relation, to be- 
provided for by thy intereſt abeve—I mean not in 
Heaven, thou mayſt, be ſure. Thou wilt find me at a: 
little Alehouſe;, they call it an Inn: The White Hart; 


moſt terribly wounded (hut by the weather only] the 


Sign: An a ſorry village; within five miles from Har- 
lowe- Place. Every- body knows Harlow-Place; ſor, 
like Verſailles, it is ſprung up from a dunghill, within. 
every elderly perſon's remembrance. Every poor body, 
particularly, knows it. But that only for a few years 
paſt, ſince a, certain angel has appeared there among 
the ſons and daughters of. men. 

The people here at the Hart are poor, but honeſt; 
and have gotten it into their heads, that-I am a man. 
of quality in diſguiſe; and there is no reining in their 
officious teſpect. Here is a pretty little ſmicking 
Daughter ;, Seventeen, ſix days ago. I call her my 
Roſe · bud. Her grandmother (for there is no Mother) 
a good neat old woman, as ever filled a wicker chair 
in 3 has beſought me to be merciful: 
to her. | | | . 

This is the right way with me. Many and many 


a pietty rogue had I ſpared, whom I did not ſpare, 
had my power been acknowledged, and my mercy in- 
time implored, But. the Debellare ſuperbos ſhould be 


my motto, were Ito have a new. one. 
This ſimple chit (for there is. a ſimplicity in her 


thou wouldſt be highly pleaſed with: All humble; all 
afficious; all innocent—l1 love her for her humility, 
her officiouſneſs, and even for her innocence) will be 


pretty 
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pretty amuſement to thee; while I combat with the 
weather, and dodge and'creep about the walls and pur- 
lieus of Harlowe-PJace: Thau wilt fee in her mind, 
all that her ſuperiors have been taught to conceal, in 
order to render themſelves leſs natural, and of con- 
ſequence leſs pleaſing. | ann 
But I charge thee, that thou do not (what J would 
not permit myſelf to do for the world -I charge 
thee, that thou do not) crop my Roſe- bud. She is 
the only flower of fragrance, that has blown in this 
vicinage for ten years paſt; or will for ten years to 
come: For I have looked backward to the have-been's, 
and forward to the 0il/-be's ; having but too much 
leiſure upon my hands in my preſent waiting. | 
I never was fo honeſt for ſo long together ſince my 
matriculation. It behoves me ſo to be Some way or 
other, my receſs at this little Inn may be found out; 
and it will then be thought that my Roſe bud has at- 
tracted me. A report in my favour, from ſimplicities 
ſo amiable, may eſtabliſh me; for the G:andmother's 
relation to my Roſe-bud may be ſworn to: And the 
Father is an honeſt poor man: Has no joy, but in his 
Roſe-bud.—O Jack! ſpare thou therefore (for I ſhall 
leave thee often alone with her, ſpare thou) my Roſe- 
bud Let the rule I never departed from, but it coſt 
me a long regret, be obſerved to my Roſe- bud! Ne- 
ver to ruin a poor girl, whoſe ſimplicity and innocence 
were all ſhe had to truſt to; and whole fortunes were 
too low to ſave her from the rude contempis of worſe 
minds than her own, and from an indigence extreme : 
Such a one will only pine in ſecret; and at laſt, per- 
haps, in order to refuge herſelf from ſlanderous tongues 
and virulence, be induced to tempt ſome guilty ſtream, 
or ſeek her end in the knee-incircling garter, that, per- 
adventure, was the firſt attempt of abandoned Loye.— 
No defiances will my Roſe-bud breathe ; no /elf- de- 
pendent, thee-doubting watchfulneſs (indire&ly chal- 
lenging thy inventive machinations to do their work 
| | * 
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will ſhe aſſume. Unſuſpicious of her danger, the 
Lamb's thrbat will hardly ſnun thy knife O be not 
thou the Butcher of my Lambkin | 
The leſs be thou ſo, for the reaſon I am going to 
give thee— The gentle heart is touched by Love: 
Her ſoft boſom” heaves with a paſſion ſhe has not yet 
found a name for. I once caught her eye following 
a young carpenter, a widow neighbour's ſon, living 
to ſpeak in her dialect] at the little white houſe over 


be way. A gentle youth he alſo ſeems to be, about 


three years. older than herſelf ; Play-mates from in- 
f.ncy, till his Eighteenth! and her Fifteenth year 
turniined a reaſon for a greater diſtande in ſhew, while 
their hearts gave a better for their being nearer than 
cycr—For ] ſoon perceived the Love reciprocal. A 
ſcrape and a' bow at firſt ſeeing his pretty miſtreſs ; - 
turning often to ſalute her following eye; and, when 
2 winding lane was: to deprive him of her fight, his 
Whole body turned round, his hat more reverently 


., Cofted than before. This adſwered (for, unſeen, I 


was behind her) by a low courtſey, and a ſigh, that 
Johnny was too far off to hear — Happy Whelp'! 
laid I to myſelf II withdrew; and in ttipt my Roſe- 
bud, as if ſatisfied with the dumb ſhew, and wiſhing 
nothing beyond it. | | 

| have examined the little heart. She has made me 
her confident. She owns, ſhe could love Johnny 
Baiton very well: And Johnny Barton has told her, 
He could love her better than any maiden he ever 
ſaw—But, alas! it muſt not be thought of. Why not 
be thought 'of She don't know And then ſhe 
lighed : But Johnny has an Aunt, who will give him 
an hundred pounds, when his time is out; and her 
Father cannot give her but a few things, or ſo, to ſet 
her out with: and tho' Johnny's Mother, ſays, ſhe 
knows not were Johnny would have a prettier, ox 
notabler wife, 'yet——And then ſhe ſighed” again 
What ſignifies talking? I would not have * 
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be unhappy and poor for me — For what good would 
that do me, you know, Sir! _ | 1 

W hat would I give [By my Sou), my angel will 
indeed reform me, if her friends implacable folly ruin 
us not both !— What would I give] to have ſo inno- 
cent and fo good a heart, as either my Roſe-bud's, 
or Johnny's! | 

I have a confounded miſchievous one—by nature 
too, I think !—A good motion now-and- then riſes 
from it: But it dies away preſently—A Joye of in- 
trigue—An invention for mifchief—A triumph in ſub- 


duing - Fortune encouraging and ſupporting And a 


conſtitution — What ſignifies palliating ? But I believe 
J had been a rogue, had I been. a plough- boy, 

But the devil's in this Sex ! Eternal mifguiders, 
Who, that has once treſpaſled with them, ever reco- 
vered his virtue? And yet where there is not virtue, 
which nevertheleſs we free-livers are continually plot- 
ting to deſtroy, what is there even in the ultimate of 
our wiſhes wub them Preparation and. Expeftation 
are in a manner every thing: Refiedton indeed may 
be ſomething, if the mind be hardened aboye feeling 


the guilt of a paſt #e/þaſs But the Fruition, what is 


there in that? And yet That being the end, nature 
will be ſatisfied with it. 

See what grave reflections an innocent fubjeR will 
produce ! It gives me ſome pleaſure to think, that it 
is not out of my power to reform {; But then, Jack, 
I am afraid I muſt keep better company than 1 do at 
preſen. For we certainly harden one another. But 
be not caſt down, my boy; there will be time enough 
to give the whole fraternity warning to chuſe anothes 
leader: And I fancy thou wilt be the man, 
Mean time, as I make it my rule, whenever I have 
committed. a very capital enormity, to do ſome good 
by way of atonement z and as I believe I am a pretty 
deal indebted on that fcore : I intend, before I leave 
theſe parts (ſueceſsfully ſhall I leave them 1 oy x 
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I ſhall be tempted to double the miſchief by way of 
revenge, tho' not to my Roſe-bud any) to join an 
hundred pounds to Fohnny's Aunt's hundred pounds, 
io make one innocent Couple happy.— I repeat there- 
fore, and for half- a- dozen more therefores, Spare thou 


my Roſe- bud. 


An interruption— Another Letter anon; and both 
thal! go together. 


LETTER XXXV. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jon BETToRD, Eſq; 


[ HAVE found out by my watchful Spy almoſt as 
many of my charmer's motions, as of thoſe of the 
re(t of her relations. It delights me to think how 
the raſcal is eareſſed by the Uncles and Nephew ; and 
let into heir ſecrets; yet it proceeds all the time by my 
line of ditection, I have charged him, however, on 
forfeiture of his preſent weekly ſtipend, and my fu- 
ture favour, to take care, that neithec, my Beloved, 
ncr any of the family, ſuſpe& him: I have told him 
that he peo! nes watch her egreſles and regreſſes; 
but that only keep off other ſervants from her paths 
yet not to be ſeen by her himſelf. | 
The dear creature has tempted him, he told them, 
with a Bribe * He never offered] to convey a 
Letter [which ſhe never wrote] to Miſs Howe; he be- 
lieves, with one incloſed (per baps ta ne): But he de- 
clined it; And he begged they would take no notice 
of it to her. This brought bim a ſlingy ſhilling 3 
great applauſe; and an injundion followed it to all 
the ſervants, for the ſtricteſt look- out, leſt ſhe ſhould 
contrive ſome way to ſend it And, about an hour 
after, an order was given him to throw. himſelſ in 
ber way; and (expreffing his concern for denying her 


requeſt) to tender his ſervice to her, and to bring them 


ber Letter: Which it will be proper for bim to report 
Wat ſhe has refuſed: to giye him- 2 $7.7 SQ 
fg Now 
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Now ſeeſt thou not, how many good ends this 
contrivance anſwers ? IE | 
In the firſt place, the Lady is ſecured by it, againſt 
her own knowledge, in the liberty allowed her of take. 
ing her private walks in the garden: For this attempt 
has confirmed them in their belief, that now they have 
turned off her maid, ſhe has no way to ſend a Laer 
out of the houſe: If ſhe had, ſhe would not have run 
the riſque of tempting a fellow who had not been in 
her ſecre.— So that ſhe can profecute unſuſpeCed]y 
her correſpondence with me, and Miſs Howe. 
In the next place, it will perhaps afford me an 
opportunity of a private interview with her, which [ 
am meditating, let her take it as ſhe will; having 
found out by my Spy (who can keep off every-body 
elſe) that ſhe goes every morning and evening to a 
Woodhouſe remote from the dwelling-houſe, under 
pretence of viſiting and feeding a fet of Bantam- 
poultry, which were produced from a Breed that was 
her Grandfather's, and of which for that reaſon ſhe 
is very fond; as alſo of ſome other curious fowls 
brought from the ſame place. I have an account of 
all ker motions here. And as ſhe has owned to me 
in one of her Letters that ſhe correſponds privately 
with Miſs Howe, I preſume it is by this way, 
The interview I am meditating, will produce her 
conſent, I hope, to other favours of the like kind: 
For, ſhould ſhe not chuſe the place in which I am 
expecting to ſee her, I can attend her any-where in 
the rambling, Dutch-taſte garden, whenever ſhe will 
ermit me that honour ; For my implement, high 
oſeph Leman, has procured me the opportunity of 
getting two keys made to the garden-door (one of 
which I have given him, for reaſons good); which 
door opens to the haunted Coppice, as tradition has 
made the ſervants think it ; a man having been found 
hanging in it about twenty years ago: And Joſep), 
upon proper notice, will leave it unbolted, 


But 
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But I was obliged previouſly to give him my ho- 


tour, that no miſchief ſhould happen to any of my 
adverſaries, from. this liberty: For the fellow tells 
me, he loves all his maſters: And, only that he 


knows I am a man of honour z and that my alliance 
will do credit to the family; and after prejudices are 


overcome, ever-body will think ſoz or he would 


not for the world act the part he does. 
There never was a rogue, who had not a ſalvo to 
himſelf for being ſo. What a praiſe to Honęſiy, that 
ereiy man pretends to it, even at the inſtant that 
he knows he is purſuing the methods that will perhaps 
prove him a Knave to the whole world, as well as to 
his own conſcience |! | 
But what this ſtupid family can mean, to make all 
this neceſſary, I-cannot imagine. My REvenGE and 
my Love are uppermoſt by turns. If the latter ſuc- 
ceed not, the gratifying of the former will be my 
only conſolation : And, by All that's good, they ſhall. 
feel it; altho' for it I become an exile from my na- 
tive country for ever. | 55 
Iwill throw myſelf into my Charmer's preſence. I 
have twice already attempted it in vain. I ſhall then 
{ze what I may depend upon from her favour. If I. 
thought I had no proſpe& of that, I ſhould be, tempted 
7 carry, her off.— That would be a rape worthy of 4 
mer | RE | 
But all gentle ſhall be my movements: All reſpeQ= . 
ul, even to reverence, my addreſs to her Her hand 
mall be the only witneſs. to the preſſure of my lip | 
my trembling lip: I &zow it will tremble, if I do not 
bid it tremble, As ſoft my fighs, as the ſighs of my 
gentle Roſe: bud. By my humility will 1 invite ber 
confidence: The lonelineſs of the place ſhall give me 
no advantage: To diffipate her fears, and engage het 
reliance upon my honour for the future, ſhall be my 
whole endeavour : But little will I complain of, not 
wall will I threaten, thoſe who are continually threat- 
ening 
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ening me: But yet with a view to act the part of 
Dryden's Lion; to fecure my Love, or to let looſe 
my vengeance upon my hun ters oh 


i bat the bis mighty foul his grief contains | D 
Ile meditates revenge who leaſt complains 5 
Andi like a lion flumb'ring in his way, * 

Or fler diſſembling, while he waits his prey, 5 12 

Hi. /earleſs foes within hit diſtance draus; 

. Confirains his roaring, and contracis his pawss 
2 at the laſt, his time for fury found, _, . 
Ie fhaots with ſudden vengeance from the ground; 
7 he profirate vulgar paſſes o'er, and ſpares 3" _ 
But, with a lordly rage, his bunters tears, © 


LETTER XXXVI. 


I Have been frighted out of my wits Still am in 4 T 
manner out of breath Thus occaſioned -l went t 
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down, under the uſual pretence, in hopes to find ſome- . 
thing from you. Concerned at my diſappointment, i 
I was returning from the Woodhoufe, when L heard n 
a tuſtling as of ſomebody behind a ſtack of wood. I c 
was extremely ſurpriſed : But ſtill more, to behold a r 
man coming from behind the furthermoſt ſtack. O, | 
thought I, at that moment, the fin of a prohibited r 
correſpondence ! Ort AT 5 f 


In the fame point of time that I ſaw him, he be · n 

ſought me not to be frighted:: And, fill nearer ap- b 
proaching me, threw open a horſeman's coat: And e 
who ſhould it be but Mr. Lovelace -I could not 


ſcceam out (yet attempted to ſcream, the moment! h 
ſaw a man; and again, when.l ſaw who it was); for t 
1 had no vaice: And had I not caught hold of a D 
3 which ſupported the old roof, I ſhould have 
an „ lee 5 
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I Thad hitherto, as you know kept him at a diſlance: 


and now, as I recovered myſelf, judge of my firſt 


emotions, when I recollected his character from every. 
mouth of my family; his enterpriſing temper; and 
found myſelf alone with him, in a place fo near a 
bye · lane, and ſo remote from tbe houſe. 5 


But his reſpectful behaviour ſoon diſſipated theſe 


fears, and gave me others; left we ſhould be ſeen to- 
gether, and information of it given to my Brother: 
The conſequences of which, I could readily think, 


would be, if not further miſchief,” an imputed aſſigna- 


tion, a ſtricter confinement; a forfeited correſpondence 
with you, my beloved friend, and à pretence for the 
moſt violent compulſion ; And neither the one ſet of 
teflections, nor the other, acquitted him to me for 
his bold intruſio n | 

As ſoon therefore as I could ſpeak, I expreſſed with 


the greateſt warmth my diſpleaſure ; and told him, 


that he cared not how much he expoſed me to the 


reſentment of all. my friends, provided he could gra- 
tify bis own impetuous humour, I then commanded. 


him to leave the place that moment; and was hurry- 
ing from him, when he threw himſelf in the way at 


my feet, beſeechihg my ſtay for one moment; de- 
; g ere himſelf to be guilty of this 
raſhneſs, as I thought it, to avoid one much greater 


clating, that h 


For, in ſhort, he could not bear the hourly inſults he 
received from my family, with the thoughts of having 


ſo little intereſt in my favour, that he could not pro- 


miſe himſelf that his patience and forbearance would 


be attended with any other iſſue than to loſe me for 


ever, and be triumphed over and inſulted upon it. 


This man, you know, has very ready knees. You. 
have ſaid, that he ought, in ſmall points, frequently 


to offend, on purpoſe to ſhew what an addreſs be is 
maſier of, 1 


He ran on, expreſſing his apprehenſions that a tem- 


per ſo gentle and obliging, as he ſaid mine was, to 
* | every - 
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every body but him (and a dutifulneſs ſo ede 
inclined me to do my part to others, whether they 
did theirs or not by me) would be wrought upon in 
favour. of a man ſet up in part to be revenged upon 


myſelf, for my Grandfather's envied diſtinction of 


me; and in part to be revenged upon him, for having 

given life to one, who would have taken his; and 
now ſought to deprive him of hopes dearer to him 
than life. 

I told him he might be aſſured, that” the ſeverity 
and ill- uſage | met with would be far from effeQing 
the propoſed end: That altho* I could, with great ſin- 
cerity, declare for a Single Life (which had always 
been my choice); and particularly, that if ever! 
married, if they would not inſiſt upon the man I had 
an averſion to, it ſhould not be With the man they 
diſliked 

He interrupted me here! He hoped | would forgive 
him for it; but he could not help exprefling his great 
concern, that, after ſo many inſtances of his paffionate 
and obſequious devotion— 

And pray, Sir, ſaid I, let me interrupt you in my 


turn Why don't you aſſert, in ſtill plainer words, 


the obligation you have laid me under by this your 
boaſted devotion ? Why don't you Jet me know, in 
terms as high as your implication; that a perſeverance 


I have not wiſhed for, which has ſet all my relations 


at variance with me, is a merit that thros upon me 


the guilt of ingratitude for not anſwering i it as you 
ſeem to expect? 


| mult forgive him, he ſaid, if he, who pretended 
only to a comparative merit (and otherwiſe thought 
no man living could deſerve me) had preſymed to 
hope for a greater ſhate in my favour, than he had 
hitheto met with, when ſuch men as Mr. Symmes, 


Mr. Wyetley, and now, laſtly, ſo vile a" reptile as 


this Solmes, however * by myſelf, were 


made his competitors. As to che perſeverance I men- 
tioned; 
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tioned, it was impoſſible for him not to perſevere: 
But I muſt needs know, that were he not in being, 
the terms Solmes had propoſed were ſuch, as would 
have involved me in the ſame difficulties ' with my 
relations that I now laboured under. - He therefore 
took the liberty to ſay, that my favour to him, far 
from encreafing thoſe difficulties, would be the rea- 
dieſt way to extricate me from them. They had 
made it impoſſible [he told me, with too much truth] 
to oblige them any way, but by ſacrificing myſelf to 
Solmes. They were well appriſed beſides of the dif- 
ſerence between the two; one, whom they hoped to 
manage as they pleaſed; the other, who could and 


would prote& me from every inſult; and who had 


natural proſpeds much ſuperior to my Brother's fookſb 
views of a Title. BYE dps et OW | 
How comes this man to know ſo well all our fot- 
bles? But I more wonder, how'he came to have a 
otion of meeting me in this place ? „. 2 491 
| was very uneafy to be gone; and the more as the 
night came on apace. But there was no getting from 
him, till I had heard a great deal more of what he 
had to ſay, ? ++; $5 THOELL 
As he hoped, that I would one day make him the 
happieſt man in the world, he aſſured me, that he 
had ſo much regard for my fame, that he would be 


3s far from adviſing any ſtep that was likely to caſt a © 


ſhade upon my teputation (altho' that ſtep was to ba 
ever ſo much in his own favour) as I would be to 
follow ſuch advice. But ſince I was not to be per- 
mitted to live ſingle, he would ſubmit it to my con- 
ſideration, whether I had any way but one to avoid the 
intended violence to my inclinations—My*Father ſo 
jealous of his authority: Both” my Uneles in my 
Father's way of thinking: My Couſin Morden at a 
diſtance : My Uncle and Aunt Hervey awed into 
nſugnificances was his word: My Brother and Sifter 
inflaming every one: Solmes's offers . Captivating + 
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Miſs Howe's Mother rather of a party with them, for 
motives reſpecting example to her own Daughter. 

And then he aſked me, if I would receive a Letter 
from Lady Betty Lawrance, on this occaſion ; Por 
Lady Sarah Sadleir, he ſaid, having lately loft her 
only child, hardly looked into the world, or thought 
of it farther than to wiſh bim married, and prefer- 
ably to all the women in the world, with me. 

To be ſure, my dear, there is a great deal in what 
the man ſaid—I may be allowed to ſay This, with- 
out an imputed glow or throb,—But J told him never- 
theleſs, that altho' I had great honour for the Ladies 
be was related to, yet I-ſhould not chuſe to receive a 
Letter on a ſuhject that had a tendency to promote an 
end I was far from intending to promote: That it 
became me, ill as I was treated at preſent, to hohe 
every-thing, to bear every-thing, and to try every- 
thing: When my Father ſaw my ſtedfaſtneſs, and 
that I would die rather than have Mr, Solmes, he 


would perhaps recede— 


© Interrupting me, he repreſented the unlikelihood | 


there was of that, from the courſes they had entered 
upon; which he thus enumerated :— Their engaging 
Mrs. Howe againſt me, in the firſt place, as a perſon 
I might have thought to fly to, if puſhed to deſpe- 
ration: My Brother continually buzzing in my Fa- 
ther's ears, that my Couſin Morden would ſoon arrive, 
and then would inſiſt upon giving me poſſeſſion of my 
Grandfather's Eſtate, in purſuance of the Will; which 
would render me independent of my Father: — Their 
diſgraceful confinement of me: Their diſmiſſing ſo 
ſuddenly my ſervant, and ſetting my Siſter's over me: 
— Their engaging my Mother, contrary to her own 
judgment, againſt me: Theſe, he ſaid, were all ſo 
many flagrant proofs that they would ſtick at nothing 
to carty their point; and were what made him inex- 
preſſibly unealy, 


He appcaled 40 me, whether ever I knew my : a- 
| tacr 
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ther recede from any reſolution he had once fed 
eſpecially, if he thought either his Prerogative, or his 
Authority, concerned in the queſtion, His acquaint- 
ance with our Family, he ſaid, 1 him to give 
ſeveral inſtances (but they would be too grating. to 
me) of an arbitrarineſs that had few examples even 
in the Families of Princes: An arbitrarineſs, which 
the moſt excellent of women, my Mother, too ſe- 
verely experienced. $15.48 
He was proceeding, as I thought, with refleftions 
of this ſort; and I angrily told him, I would not 
permit my Father to be reflected upon; adding, That 
his ſeverity to me, however unmerited, was not a 
warrant for me to diſpenſe with my duty to him. 
He had no pleaſure, he ſaid, in urging any-thing 
that could be /o conſtrued ; for, however well war- 
ranted he was to make ſuch reflections from the pra- 
vocations they were continually giving him, he knew 
how offenſive to me any liberties of this fort would 
be —And yet he muſt own, that it was painful to 
bim, who fad youth and paſſions to be allowed far, 
as well as others ; and who had always valued him- 
ſelf upon ſpeaking his mind; to curb himſelf, under 
ſuch treatment, Nevertheleſs his conſideration for me 
would make him confine himſelf, in his obſervations, 
to facts that were too flagrant, and too openly avowed, 
to be diſputed, It could not therefore u dilpleaſe, 
he wou'd venture to ſay, if he made this natural in- 
ference from the premiſes, That if ſuch were my Fa- 
ther's behaviour to a Miſe who diſputed. not the imay 
ginary Prerogative he was ſo unprecedently fond of 
alerting, what room had a Daughter to hope, that 
he would depart from an Authority he was fo earneſt, 
and ſo much more concerned, to maintain? Family+ 
intereſts at the ſame time engaging ; an averſion, ho w- 
ever cauſleſy conceived, ſtimulating; my Brother's 
and Siſter's reſentments and ſelfiſh views co-operate- 
ing; and my W from their preſence deprive- 
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ing 
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ing me of all perſonal plea or entreaty in my own fa- 
*vour. 

How an my dear, that there is but tco 
much reaſon for theſe obſervations, and for this infe. 
rence; made, likewiſe, with more coolneſs and reſpet 
to my family than one would have apprehended from 

aà man fo much provoked, and of e ſo high, 
and generally thought uncontroulable ! 

Will yon not queſtion, me about fhrebs and glows, 
if, from ſuch inſtances of a command over his hery 
Aker for my ſake, I am ready to infer, that were 
my friends capable of a reconciliation with him, he 
night be affected by arguments apparently calculated 
for his preſent and future good! Nor is it a very bad 
Indication, that he has ſuch moderate notions of that 
very high Prerogative in Huſbands, of which we in 
"our fathily have been accuſtomed to hear ſo much. 
le repreſented to me, that my preſent diſgraceful 
!{ronfinement' was known to all the world: That nei- 


'ther my Siſter nor Brother ſcrupled to repreſent me as | 


an obliged: and fayoured child in a ſtate of actual re- 
bellion : — That, nevertheleſs, every- body who knew 
me was ready to juſtify me for an averſion to a man 
whom every-body thought utterly unworthy of m, 
and more fit for my Siler : That unhappy as he was, 
in not hiving been able to make any greater impreſ- 
ſion upon me in his fayour, all the world gave me to 
him : Nor was there but one objection made to 
him, by his very enemies (bis birth, his fortunes, bis 
roſpeCts all unexceptionable, and the latter ſplendid); 
and that objection, he thanked God, and my exam- 
ple, was in a fair way of being removed for ever: 
Since he had ſeen his error, and was heartily ſick of 
the courſes he had followed; which, however, were 
far leſs enormous than malice and envy. had repre- 
tented them to be. But of This he ſhould ſay the 
leſs, as it were much better to juſtify himſelf by his 
ACUIONSs than by the moſt ſolemn aſleverations and 
1 promiſes, 
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promiſes. And then complimenting my per/on, : he 
aſſured me (for that he always loved virtue, altho he, 
had not followed its rules as he ought) that he Was, 
till more captivated, with the graces of my mind: 
And would frankly own, that till he had the honour. 
to know me, he had never met with an inducement 
ſufficient to enable him to overcome an unhappy kind 
of prejudice to Matrimony; which had made him 
before impenetrable to the wiſhes and recommenda-. 
tions of all his relations. e 
You ſee, my dear, he ſcruples not to ſpeak of him- 

ſelf, as his enemies ſpeak of him, I can't ſay, but his 
openneſs in theſe particulars gives a credit to his other, 
profeſſions. _ I ſhould eaſily, I think, detect an hypo- 
crite: And this man particularly, who is ſaid to have 
allowed himſelf in great liberties, were he to pretend 
to in//antaneous lights and convictions at this time of 
life too—Habits, I am ſenſible, are not ſo eaſily, 
changed, You have always joined with me in te- 
marking, that he will ſpeak his mind with freedom,, 
even to a degree of unpoliteneſs ſometimes z and that, 
his very treatment of my family is a proof that he 
cannot make a mean court to any-body for intereſt- 
ſake — What pity, where there are ſuch laudable traces, 
that they ſhould have been ſo mired, and choaked, up, 
23 I may ſay We have heard, that the man's bead, 


is better than his heart; But do you. really think, 


Mr. Lovelace can have a very bad heart? Wh ſhould, 
not there be ſomething in Blood in the human. Grea- 
ture, as well as in the ignobler animals? None 
his family are exceptionable—but himſelf, fee 8 
The characters of the Ladies are admirable— But I. 
ſhall incur the imputation I wiſh to avoid. Yet what 
a look of cenſoriouſneſs does it carry in an unſpating 
friend, to take one to taſk for doing that jultice, and. 
making thoſe charitable inferences in favour of a par- 
ticular perſon, which one ought without ſcruple to do, 
and to make, in the behalf of any other man living? 
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He then again preſſed me to receive a Letter of 
offered protection from Lady Betty, He ſaid, that 
people of birth ſtood a little too much upon punctilio; 
as people of virtue alſo did (But indeed Birth, wor- 
thily lwed up to, was Virtue: Virtue, Birth ; the 
inducements to a decent punctilio the ſame ; the origin 
of both, one) [ How came this notion from him II: 
Elfe, Lady Betty would write to me: But ſhe would 
de willing to be firſt appriſed, that her offer would be 
well received—as it would have the appearance of 
being made againſt the liking of one part of my fa- 
mily ; and which nothing would induce her to make, 
but the degree of unworthy perſecution which IaQu- 
_ "Tat under, and had reaſon further to appre- 

end, : 

I told him, that, however greatly T thought myſelf 
obliged to Lady Betty Lawrance, if this offer came 
from hetſelf; yet it was eaſy to ſee to what it led. It 
might look like vanity in me perhaps to ſay, That 
tuis Urgency in him, bn this occaſion, wore the face 
of art, in vider to engage me into meaſures from 
which 1 might not eably extricate myſelf. I ſaid, that 
1 ſhould not be af: cd by the ſplendor of even a 
Royal Tule., Goodny/5, I thought, was Greatneſs : 
Thar the excellent characters of the Lzdies of his 
femily weiß hed mote with me, than the conſideration 
that thep'were Half-ſiſters to Lord M. and Daughters 
of an Earl: That he would not have found encou- 
ragement from me, had my friends been conſenting to 
nis addreſs, if he had only a mere relative metit to 
thoſe Ladies: i in that caſe, the very reaſons that 
made me adinire them, would have been ſo many ob- 
jections to their Aiman. | ; | 


x 


I then aſſured bim, that it was with infinite con- 
cern, that I had found myſelf drawn into an epiſto· 


lary cörreſpondence with bim; eſpecially ſince ift 


correſpondence had been prohibited: — And the only 


agreeable uſe I could think of making of this unex- 
| pected 
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cd and undeſired Interview, was, to let him know, 
that I ſhould from henceforth: think myſelf obliged to. 
diſcontinge it. Ang I hoped, that he would not have 
the thought of engaging mè to carry it on by menacing 
my relations, r | 
There was light enough to diſtinguiſh, that he 
looked very grave upon this, He fo much valued 
my free choice, he ſaid, and my unbiaſſed favour 
(ſcorning to ſet himſelf upon a foot with Solmes in the 
compulſqry methods uſed in that man's behalf) that 
he ſhould hatechimſelf, were he capable of a view of 
intimidating,me by fo very poor a method. But, ne- 
vertheleſs, there were two things to be conſideted: 
Firſt, that the continual - outrages he was treated 
with ; the ſpies ſet over him, one of which he had 
detected; the indignities all his family were likewrſe 
treated with; as alſo, myſelf; avowedly in malice to 
him, or he ſhould not prefume to take upon himſelf, 
to reſent for me, without my leave {The artful wretch 
law he would have lain open here, had he not thus 
guarded] - All theſe conſiderations called upon, him to 
ſhew a proper reſentment :. And he would leave it to 
me to judge, whether it would be reaſonable for-him, 
as a man of ſpirit, to bear ſuch inſults, if it were not 
for my ſake, I would be pleaſed to conſider, in the 
next place, whether the fituation I was in, (a priſoner 
in my Father's houſe, and my whole family, deter- 
mined to eompel me ta marry a man, unworthy, of, 
me; and that ſpeedily, and whether I conſented. r., 
not) admitted of delay in the preyentiye meaſures 5 
was deſirous to put me upon, in the Jaſt reſort ons 
Nor was there a neceſſity, he ſaid, if I were actually... 
in Lady Betty's protection, that I ſhould be his, if, 
wr ra I ſhould fee any-thing objeQtivle in his 
conduct. | Kþ | FF 
But what would the world conclude, would be the 
end, I demanded, wete I, in the laſt reſort, as he 
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propoſed, to throw-myſelf into the protection of hi; 


friends, but that it was with ſuch a view ? 


And what leſs did the world think ow, he aſked, 
than that I was confined that I might not? You are to 
conſider, Madam, you have not now-an option ; and 
to whom is it owing that you have not; and that you 
are in the power of thoſe. (Parents why ſhould I call 
them ?) who are determined, that you ſhall not have 
an option. All I propoſe is, that you will embrace 
ſuch a protection but not till you have tried every 
way, to avoid the neceſſity for it. | 

And give me leave to ſay, proceeded: he, that if a 
correſpondence on which I have founded all my hopes, 
is, at this critical conjuncture, to be broken off; an 
if you are reſolved not to be provided again/? the wort ; 
it muſt be plain to me, that. you will at Jaſt yield to 
That worſt - Worſt to me only—It cannot be to 30. 
And then / [and he put his hand clenched to his fore- 
head] how ſhall I bear the ſuppoſition ?—Then will 


vou be that Solmes's !—But, by all that's Sacred, nei- 
ther He, nor your Brother, nor your Uncles, ſhall en- 


joy their triumph—Perdition ſeize my Soul, if theyſhall! 
The man's vehemence frightened me: Yet, in re- 


ſentment, 1 would have left him; but, throwing him- 
ſelf at my feet again, Leave me not thus! beſeech 


ou, deareſt Madam, leave me not thus, in deſpair. 
1 kneel not, repenting of what I have vowed in ſuch 
a Caſe as That I have ſuppoſed. I re-vow it, at your 
feet And ſo he did, But think not it is by way of 
menace, or to. intimidate. you to favour me. If your 
heart inclines you [and then he aroſe] to obey. your 
Father (your Brother rather) and to have Solmes ; 
altho* I ſhall avenge myſelf on thoſe who have inſulted 
me, for t*:ir inſults to myſelf and family; yet will I. 
tear out my heart from This bofom (if poſſible with 
my own hands) were it to ſcruple to give up its at- 
dors to a woman capable of ſuch a preference. 


4 told him, that he talked to me in very high lan- 
; guage 3 
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guage; but he might aſſure himſelf, that I never would 
have Mr, Solmes ( Yet that this I faid not in Favour'to 
him) and I had declared as much to my relations, 
were there not ſuch a man as himſelf in the world. 

Would I declare, that I would ſtill honour him with 
my correſpondence fle could not bear, that, hope- 
ing to obtain greater inſtances of my favout, he ſhould ; 
forfeit the only one he had to boaſt of.. 

[ bid him forbear raſhnefs'or reſentment to 'atly of 
my family, and I would, for ſome time at leaft, till 


I aw what iſſue my preſent trials wete likely'tgthive, 


proceed with a correſpondence, which, de ones 
my heart condemned— 

And his ſpirit him, the impatient Ane aid, in- 
terrupting me, for bearing what he did; when he con- 
ſidered, that the neceſſity of it was impoſed upon him, 
not dy my will (for then he would bear it chearfully, 
and a thouſand times more) but by creatures And 
there he ſtopt. Wand kriegen 

told bim plainly that he might thank himſelf 
(whoſe indifferent character, as to morals, had given 
ſuch a handle againft him) for all. It was but juſt; 
that a man ſhould be ſpoken evil of, he ſet ans alas 
upon his reputation. 12 

He offered to vindicate himſelk: getlbe 1 col Kinks! I 
would judge him by his own rule—by his rere l 
by his profeſſions. ; W 

Were not his enemies, he ſaid, ſo powerful nine 
ſo determined ; and had they not already thewn their 
intentions in ſuch high acts of even crutl compul- 
lon ;- but would leave me to my choice, or to 
deſire of living ſingle; he would have been content 
to undergo a twelvemonth's probation, or more: But 
he was confident, that one month would either com- 
plete all their purpoſes, or render them abortive: And 
| beſt knew what hopes I had of my Father's recede- 
ing He did not know him, if I had any © © 

| ſaid, I would try * method, that either m 


- 
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duty ot my influence upon any of them ſhould ſug- 
geſt, before I would put myſelf into any other pro- 
tection: And, if nothing elſe would do, would reſign 
the envied Eſtate; and that I dared to ſay would. 

He was contented, he ſaid, to abide that iſſue. He 
ſhould be far from wiſhing me to embrace any other 
protection, but, as he had frequently ſaid, in the laſt 
neceſſity. - But deareſt creature, ſaid he, catching my 


hand with ardor, and preſſing it to his lips, if the 


yielding up that Eſtate will do—Reſign it ;—and be 
mine And I will corroborate, with all my ſoul, your 
reſignation | 
This was not ungenerouſly ſaid : But what will not 
theſe men ſay to obtain belief, and a power over one? 
I made many efforts to go; and now it was ſo 
datk, that I began to have great apprebenſions. 1 
cannat {ay from his behaviour: Indeed, he has a good 
deal. raiſed himſelf in my opinion by the bee 
reſpect, even to reverence, which he paid me during 
the whole conference: For altho' he flamed out once, 
upon a ſuppoſition that Solmes might ſucceed, it was 
upon a ſuppoſition that would excuſe paſſion, if any- 
thing could, you know, in a man pretending to love 
with fervor; altho' it was ſo levelled, that I could not 
avoid. reſenting it. | 
He recommended himſelf to my favour at parting, 
with great carneſtneſs, yet with as great ſubmiſſion ; 
not offering to condition any-thing with me ; altho' 
he hinted his wiſhes for another meeting: Which I 
forbad him ever attempting again in the ſame place, — 
And I will own to you, from whom ] ſhould be really 
blameable to conceal any-thing, that his arguments 
(drawn from the diſgraceful] treatment I meet with) 
of what I am to expe, make me begin to apprehend, 
that I ſhall be under an obligation to be either the one 
man's or the other's—And if fo, I fancy I ſhall not 
incur your blame, were I to ſay, which of the two it 
muſt be. You have ſaid, which it muſt zot be. But, 


\ 
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O my dear, the Single Life is by far the mot eligible 
to me: Indeed it is. And I hope yet to be permitted 
to make that option. | | 

I got back without obſervation : But the apprehen- 
ſion that I ſhould not, gave me great uneaſineſs; and 
made me begin my Letter in a greater flutter than he 

ave me cauſe to be in, except at the firſt ſeeing him; 
for then indeed my ſpirits failed me; and it was a 
particular felicity, that, in ſuch a place, in ſuch a 
fright, and alone with him, I fainted not away. 

i ſhould add, That having reproached him with 
his behaviour the laſt Sunday at church, he ſolemnly 
aſſured me, That it was not what had been repre- 
ſented tome: That he did not exp? to ſee me there: 
But hoped to have an opportunity to addreſs himſelf 
to my Father, and to be permitted to attend him 
home. But that the good Dr. Lewen had perſuaded: 
him not to attempt ſpeaking to any of the family, at 
that time; obſerving to him the emotions into which 
his preſence had put every-body. He intended no- 
pride, or haughtineſs of behaviour, he aſſured me; 
and that the attributing ſuch to him was the effect of 
that ill-will which he had the mortification to find in- 
ſuperable: Adding, That when he bowed to my 
Mother, it was a compliment he intended generally: 
to every one in the pew, as well as to her, whom he 
lincerely venerated, 

If he may be believed (and I ſhould think he would: 
not have come purpoſely to defy my family, yet expect 
favour from me) one may ſee, my dear, the force of 
hatred, which miſrepreſents all things := Yet why 
thould Shorey (except officiouſſy to pleaſe her prinei- 


pals) make a report in his © disfavour ?* He told me, 


that he would appeal to Dr. Lewen for his juſtifica- 
tion on this head; adding, That the whole conver- 


fation between the Doctor and him turned upon his- 


deſire to attempt to reconcile himſelf to us all, in the 


face of the Cburch; and * the Doctor's endeavour- 
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ing to diſſuade him from making ſuch a public over- 
ture, till he knew how it would be accepted But to 
what purpoſe his appeal, when JI am debarred from 
ſeeing that good man, or any one who would adviſe 
me what to do in my preſent difficult fituation ! 

I fancy, my dear, however, that there would hardly 
be a guilty perſon in the world, were each ſaſpecbed or 


accuſed perſon to tell his or her own Story, and be 
allowed any degree of credit. Gets Eu 


1 have written a very long Letter. Lt 
Io be ſo particular as you require in ſubjects of con- 
verſation, it is impoſſible to be ſhort. ä 


I will add to it only the aſſurance, That I am, and 
ever will be, | 


Your affeftionate and faithful 
| Friend and Servant, 
CLARISSA HarLowe, 


You'll be ſo good, my dear, as to remember, that 
the date of your laſt Letter to me, was the gth. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


Miſs Hows, To Mifs Clarissa HARLOWE. | 


Sunday March 19. 

1 Beg your pardon, my deareſt friend, for having 
given you occaſion to remind me of the date of 
my laft, I was willing to have before me as much 
of the workings of your wiſe relations as poſſible; 
being verily perſuaded, that one fide or the other 
would have yielded by this time : And then I ſhould 
have had ſome degree of certainty to found my ob- 
ſervations upon. And indeed what can I write that 
I have not already written ?—You know, that I can 
do nothing but rave at your ſtupid perſecutors : And 
That you don't like. I have adviſed you to reſume 
your own Eſtate : That you won't do. You cannot 
bear the thoughts of having their Solmes And * 
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lace is reſolved you ſhall be his, let who will ſay to 
the contrary. I think you muſt be either the one 

man's or the other's. Let us ſee what their next ſtep 

will be. 

As to Lovelace, while he tells his own ſtory (have- 
ing alſo behaved ſo handſomely on his intruſion in the 
Woodhouſe 3 and intended ſo well at Church) who 
can ſay, That the man is in the 4% blameworthy ?— 
IVicked people ! to combine againſt ſo innocent a man ! 
—}But, as I ſaid, Let us fee what their next ſtep will 
be, and what courſe you will take upon it; and then 

we may be the more enlightened, SY 

As to your change of ſtyle to your Uncles, and 
Brother and Siſter, ſince they were fo fond of attri- 
buting to you a regard for Lovelace, and would not 
be perſuaded to the contrary ; and ſince you onl 
ſtrengthened their arguments againſt yourſelf by deny- 
ing it; you did but juſt as I would have done, in 
giwing way to their ſuſpicions, and trying what That 
would do—But if—But if—Pray, my dear, indulge 
me a little—You yourſelf think it was neceſſary to 
apologize to me for that change of ſtyle to them—And 
till you will ſpeak out like a friend to her unque/{iona- 
ble friend, I muſt teaze you a little—Let it run there- 
fore ; for it will run— | 

If, then, there be not a reaſon for this change of 
ſtyle, which you have not thought fit to give me, be 

| ſo good as to watch, as I once before adyiſed you, 
| bow the cauſe for it will come on—Why ſhould it be 
| permitted to ſteal upon you, and you know nothing 
| of the matter ? | vey 

When we get a great cold, we are apt to puzzle 

| ourſelves to find out when it began, or how we got 
it; and when that is accounted for, down we lit con- 
| tented, and let it have its courſe; or, if it be very 
troubleſome, take a ſweat, or uſe other means to get 
rid of it—So my dear, before the malady you wot 
of, yet wot not of, grows ſo importunate, as that ++ 
* 
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muſt be obliged to ſweat it out, let me adviſe you to 
mind how it comes on. For Hh am perſuaded, as 
ſurely as that I am now writing to you, that the in- 
diſcreet violence of your friends on one hand, and the 
inſinuating addreſs of Lovelace on the other, (if the 
man be not a greater fool than any- body thinks him) 
will effectually bring it to This, and do all his work 
for him. 


But let it—lf it muſt be Lovelace or Solmes, the 


choice cannot admit of debate. Yet if all be true 
that is reported, I ſhould prefer almoſt any of your 
other Lovers to either; unworthy as they alſo are, 
But who can be worthy of a Clariſſa? 

I wiſh you are not indeed angry with me for harps 
ing ſv much on one ſtring. 1 muſt own, that I ſhould 
think myſelf inexcuſable fo to do (the rather, as I am 
bold enough to imagine it a point out of all doubt 
from fifty places in your Letters, were to labour the 
proof ) if you would ingenuouſly own— 
Ouvn what? you'll ſay, Why, my Anna Howe, 

I hope, you don't think, that I am already in 
Love !— : | 

No, to be ſure! How can your Anna Howe have 

ſuch a thought ?—What then ſhall we call it? You 
have helped me to a phraſe. —A conditional kind 
liking !—that's it —O my friend! Did I not know 
how much you deſpite Prudery ; and that you are too 
young, and too lovely, to be a Prude 


But, avoiding ſuch hard names, let me tell you one 


thing, my dear (which nevertheleſs I have told you 
before); and that is This; That I ſhall think I have 
reaſon to be highly diſpleaſed with you, if, when you 
write to me, you endeavour to keep from me any 
ſecret of your heart, : 

Let me add, that if you would clearly and ex- 
plicitly tell me, how far Lovelace has, or has not, a 
hold in your affeQions, I could better adviſe you what 
to do, 3 at preſent I can. You, ho are fo * 
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for preſcience, as I may call it; and than whom no 
young Lady ever had ſtronger pretenſions to a ſhate 
of it; have had, no doubt, reaſonings in your heart 
about him, ſuppoſing you were to be one day his [No 
doubt but you have had the ſame in Solmes's caſe : 
Whence the ground for the hatred of the one; and 
for the conditional liking of the other]: Will you tell 
me, my dear, what you have thought of Lovelace's 
bet and of his wr? - How far eligible for the 7%; 
how far rejectible for the /aft — Then weighing both 
parts in oppoſite ſcales, we ſhall ſee which is likely 
to preponderate z or rather which does preponderate. 
Nothing leſs than the knowledge of the inmoſt receſſes 
of your heart, can ſatisfy my Love and my Friend- 
ſhip. Surely, you are not afraid to truſt your/elf with 
a ſecret of this nature : if you are, then you may the 
more allowably doubt ne. But I date ſay, you will 
not own either—Nor is there, I hope, cauſe for 
either, | „ (23 

Be pleaſed to obſerve one thing, my dear, that 
whenever 1 have given myſelf any of thoſe airs of 
raillery, which have ſeemed to make you look about 
you (when, likewiſe, your caſe may call for a more 
ſerious turn from a ſympathizing friend) it has not 
been upon thoſe paſſages which are written, tho* per- 
haps not intended, with ſuch explicitneſs [Don't be 
alarmed, my dear I] as leaves little cauſe of doubt: 
But only when you affect reſerve; when you give 
new words for common things ; when you come with 
your curiofities, with your conditional kings, and with 
your PRUDE-encies [Mind how I ſpell the word] in 
a caſe that with every other perſon dehes all pru- 
dence—Overt acts of treaſon all theſe, againſt the 
ſovereign friendſhip we have avowed to each other! 

Remember, that you found mz out in a moment. 
You challenged me. I owned directly, that there was 
only my pride between the man and me; for I could 
not endure, I told you, to think it in the power of 

» any 
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any fellow living to give me a mement's uneaſineſs. 


And then my man, as I have elſewhere ſaid, was not 
ſuch a one as yours: So I had reaſon to impute full 


as much to my own inconſideration, as to his power 


over me: Nay, more. But ſtill more to yours, For 
you reaſoned me out of the curigſity firſt ; and when 
the liking was brought to be conditional why then, 
you know, I throbbed no more about him, & 
O!] pray now, as you ſay, now I have mentioned 
that my fellow was not ſuch a charming fellow as 
yours, let Miſs Biddulph, Miſs Lloyd, Miſs Campion, 
and me, have your opinion, how far Figure ought to 
engage us: With a view to your own caſe, how- 
ever Mind that—as Mr. Tony ſfays—And whether 
at all, if the man be vain of it; ſince, as you obſerve 
in a former, that vanity is @ flop-ſbort pride in ſuch a 
one, that would make one juſtly doubt the worthineſs 
of his, interior. You, our pattern, ſo lovely in feature, 


o graceful in perſon, have none of it; and have there- 


fore with the 5% grace always held, that it is not ex- 
cuſable even in a woman. N | 


* 


Vou muſt know, that this ſubject was warmly de- 
bated among us in our laſt converſation: and Miſs 
Lloyd wiſhed me to write to you upon it for your opi- 
nion; to which, in every debated caſe, we always paid 
the ent deference. I hope you will not be ſo 
much engroſſed by your more weighty cares, as not 
to have freedom of ſpirits enough to enter upon the 
taſk, —You know how much we all admire your opi- 
nion on ſuch topics; which ever produces ſomething 
new and inſtructive, as you handle the ſubjects. And 
pray tell us, to what you think it owing, that your 
man ſeems ſo careful to adorn that ſelf-adorned perſon 
of his! yet ſo manages, that one cannot for one's heart 
think him a coxcomb ?—Let this queſtion, and the 
above taſks, divert, and not diſpleaſe you, my dear,— 
One ſubject, tho” ever ſo important, could never yet 
engroſs your capacious mind, If they u diſpleale 


you, 
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you, you muſt recolle& the many inſtances of my 

impertinence which you have forgiven, and then ſay, 

-+ This is a mad girl ;—But yet love her !—And ſhe 
© is my own 1 

=1 Anna Howe. 


CETTER, XESSIE i, 
Miſs CLarissa HARLOwE, To Miſs Hows. . 


Monday, March 20, 
Y OUR laſt fo ſenſibly affects me, that I muſt 
poſtpone every other conſideration, however 
weighty, to reply to it: And this I will do very diſ- 
tinctly, and with all the openneſs of heart which our 
mutual friendſhip demands. h | 
But let me obſerve, in the firſt place, gratefully . 
obferve, That if I have in fifty paſſages of my Letters 
given you ſuch undeubted proofs of my value for Mr. 
Lovelace, that you have ſpared me for the ſake of my 
explicitneſs, it is acting by me with a generoſity wor- 
thy of yourfelf. 7 8 
But lives the man, think you, who is ſo very bad, 
that he does not give even a doubting mind reaſon at 
112 time to be better pleaſed with him than at ange- 
tber? And when that reaſon offers, is it not juſt to 
expreſs one's ſelf accordingly ? I would do the man 
who addreſſes me as much juſſice, as if he did nt 
addreſs me: It has ſuch a look of tyranny, it appears 
ſo ungenerous, methinks, in our Sex, to uſe a man 
worſe for his reſpect to us (no other cauſe for diſ- 
reſpect occurring) that I would not by any means be 
that perſon who ſhould do ſo. | 
But, altho' I may intend no more than juſtice, it. 
will perhaps be difficult to hinder thoſe who know the 
man's views, from conſtruing it as a partial favour :' 
And eſpecially if the eager-eyed obſerver has been 
formerly touched- herſelf, and would triumph that 
her friend had been no more able to eſcape than ſhe. 
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Noble minds, emulative of perfection (and yet the 
paſſion properly directed, I do not take to be an im- 


perfection neither) may be allowed a little generous, 


envy, I think. 


© 
o 


If I meant by this a reflection, by way of revenge, 


it is but a revenge, my dear, in the /of? ſenſe of the 


word. I love, as | have told you, your pleaſaniry, 


Altho' at the time your reproof may pain me a little; 


yet on recollection, when I find in it more of the 


cautioning friend, than of the ſatirizing obſerver, I 


ſhall be all gratitude upon it. All the buſineſs will 


be This; I ſhall be ſenſible of the pain in the preſent 


Letter perhaps ; but I ſhall thank you in the next, 
and ever after. 


In this way, I hope, my dear, you will account for 


a little of that ſenſibility which you will find above, 


and perhaps ſtill more, as I proceed. —You Ftp 
remind me, by .an excellent example, your own 
me, that I muſt not ſpare you ! 

I am not conſcious, that I have written any-thing 
of this man, that has not been more in his diſpraiſe 
than in his favour. Such is the man, that I think 1 
muſt have been faulty, and ought to take myſelf to 
account, if I had not: But if you think otherwiſe, 1 
will not put you upon /abeuring the proof, as you call 


it. My conduct muſt then have a faulty appearante 


at leaſt, and I will endeavour to rectify it. But of 


this J afſure you, That whatever interpretation my 
words were capable of, I intended not any reſerve to 
you. I wrote my heart at the time ;—If I had Had 


thoughts of diſguiſing it, or been conſcious, that there 
was reaſon for doing ſo, perhaps I had not given you 
the opportunity of remarking upon my cur:o/ity after 


his relations eſteem for me; nor upon my conditional 


liking, and ſuch-like. All I intended by the firſt, I 


believe, I honeſtly told you at the time: To that 


Letter I therefore refer, whether it make for me, ot 


againſt me: And by the other, that I might bear id 


mind, 
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mind, what it became a perſon of my Sex and Cha- 


- 


raſter to be and to db, in ſuch an 1 fituation» 
where the imputed Love is thought an undutiful, and 


therefore a criminal paſſion; and where the ſup- 


poſed object of it is a man of faulty morals too. And 
I am ſure you will excuſe my deſire of appeating at 


thoſe times the perſoty I ought to be; had 1 no other 


view in it but to merit the continuance of your good 
opinion. | 


But that I may acquit myſelf of having reſerves 
—O, my dear, I muft here break off !— 
„LETTER XXXIX. 
Miſs CLarissa HARLOW R, To Miſs Hows, 
Monday, March 20. 


T HIS Letter will account to you, my dear, for 


my abrupt breaking off in the anſwer 1 was 


writing to yours of yeſterday; and which, poffiply, 


I ſhall not be able to finiſh, and fend you till to- mor- 


row or next day; having a great deal to ſay*to the 
hat 1 am now to give 
you are the particulars of another effort made by my 


ſubjects you put to me in it; 
friends, 'thro' the good Mrs. Norton. 


It ſeems they had ſent to her yeſterday, to be here 
this day, to take their inſtructions, and to try what hẽ 
could do with me. It would, at leaſt, I ſuppoſe they _ 
thought, have. this effect; to render me inexcuſable 
wich her; or to let her ſee, that there was no room for 
the expoſtulations ſhe had often wanted to make in 


my favour to my Mother. | 
The declaration, that my heart was free, afforded 


them an argument to prove obſtinacy and petvetſeneſs 


upon me; fince it could be nothing elſe that governed 


me in my oppoſition to their wills, if I had no parti- 


cular eſteem for another man: And now, that I have 


given them reafon (in ordet to obviate this argument) 


0 ſuppoſe that I have a preference to another, they 
| are 
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are reſolved to carry their ſchemes into execution as 
ſoon as poſſible. And in order to this, they ſent for 
This good woman, for whom they know | have even 
a filial regard. 5 

She found aſſembled my Father and Mother, my 
Brother and Siſter, my two Uncles, and my Aunt 
Hervey. 

My Brother acquainted her with all that had paſſed. 
ſince ſhe was laſt permitted to ſee me ; with the con- 
tents of my Letters avowing my regard for Mr, Love- 
lace (as they all interpreted them) ; with the ſubſtance 
of their Anſwers to them; and with their Reſolutions, 

My Mother ſpoke next; and delivered herſelf to 
this effect, as the good woman told me, | 

After reciting how many times I had been indulged 
in my refuſals of different men, and the pains ſhe had 
taken with me, to induce me to oblige my whole fa- 
mily in one inſtance out of five or ſix, and my, obſti- 
nacy upon it; O my good Mrs, Norton, ſaid the 
dear Lady, could you have thought, that my Cla- 
riſſa and your Clariſſa was capable of ſo determined 
an oppoſition to the will of parents ſo indulgent to 
her? But ſee what yen can do with her. The matter 
is gone too far to be receded from on our parts. 
Her Father had concluded every#thing with Mr. 
Solmes, not doubting her compliance. Such noble 
Settlements, Mrs. — and ſuch advantages to 
the whole family In ſhort, ſhe has it in her power 
to lay an obligation upon us all. Mr. Solmes, know- 
ing ſhe has good principles, and hoping by his pa- 
tience now, and good treatment hereafter, to engage 
her Gratitude, and by degrees her Love, is willing 
to overlook All!— PPE 
[Overlook All, my dear! Mr, Solmes to overlock 
All! There's a word I] | 

© So, Mrs. Norton, if you are convinced, that it 
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is a Chlld's duty to ſubmit to her Parents authority, 


© in the moſt important point as well as in the 1 [ 
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© beg you will try your influence over her: 7 have 
© none: Her Father has none: Her Uncles neither: 
« Altho' it is her apparent intereſt to oblige us All; 
© for, on that condition, her Grandfather's Eſtate is 
not half of what, living and dying, is purpoſed to 
be done for her. If any body can prevail with her, 
© it is you; and I hope you will heartily enter upon 
this taſk,” | 

The good woman aſked, Whether ſhe was per- 
mitted to expoſtulate with them upon the occaſion, 
before ſhe came up to me? | 

My arrogant Brother told her, ſhe was ſent for to 
expoltulate with his Ser, and not with them. And 
This, Goody Norton [ She is always Goody with him !] 
you may tell her, that the treaty with Mr. Solmes is 
concluded: That nothing but her compliance with 
her duty is wanting; of conſequence, that there is no 
room for your expoltulation, or hers either. 

Be aſſured of This, Mrs. Norton, ſaid my Father, 
in an angry tone, that we will not be baffled by her. 
We will not appear like fools in This matter, and as 
if we had no authority over our own Daughter. We 
| wlll not, in ſhort, be bullied out of our child by a 

curſed Rake, who had like to have killed our only 
Son I- And ſo ſhe had better make a merit of her 
obedience: For comply ſhe ſhall, if I live; inde- 
pendent as ſhe thinks my Father's indiſcreet bounty 
has made her of me, her Father. Indeed, ſince That, 
ſhe has never been what ſhe was before. An unjuſt 
bequeſt !—And it is likely to proſper accordingly !— 
But if ſhe -marry that vile Lovelace, I will 1 
every ſhilling with her: Tell her ſo; and that the 
Will may be ſet aſide, and hall. 2 % 

My Uncles joined, with equal heat, 2 

My Brother was violent in his declarations, |, 
p My Siſter put in with vehemence, on the ſame 
ide. a LE ns ES, 
My Aunt Hervey was pleaſed to ſay, There was 

* | no 
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no article ſo proper for Parents to govern in, as This 
of Marriage: And it was very fit, mine ſhould be 
obliged. | 

bus inſtructed, the good woman came up to me. 
She told me all that had paſſed, and was very earneſt 
with me to comply; and ſo much juſtice did ſhe to 
the taſk impoſed upon her, that I more than once 
thought, that her own opinion went with theirs. But 
when ſhe ſaw what an immoveable averſion I had to 
the man, ſhe lamented with me their determined re- 
ſolution: And then examined into the ſincerity of my 
declaration, that I would gladly compound with them 
by living ſingle. Of this being ſatisfied, ſhe was fo 
convinced that this offer, which, carried into execu- 
tion, would exclude Lovelace effectually, ought to be 
accepted, that ſhe would go down (altho' I told her, 
it was what I had tendered over-and-over to no pur- 
poſe) and undertake to be guaranty for me on that 
ſcore. 

She went accordingly; but ſoon returned in tears; 
being uſed harſhly for urging this alternative :—They 
had a right to my obedience upon their own terms, 
they ſaid: My propoſal was an artifice, only to gain 
time: Nothing but marrying Mr. Solmes aal. do: 
They had told me ſo before: They ſhould not be at 
reſt till it was done; for they knew what an intereſt 
Lovelace had in my heart: I had as good as owned it 
in my Letters to my Uncles, and Brother and Siſter, 
altho* I had moſt difingenuouſly declared otherwiſe to 
my Mother. I depended, they ſaid, upon their in- 
dulgence, and my own power over them: They would 
not have banifhed me from their preſence, if they had 
not known that their conſideration for me was greater 
than mine. for them. And they would be obey'd, or 1 
never ſhould be reſtored to their favour, let the con- 
ſequence be what it would, - 


My Brother thought fit to tell the good woman, 


that her whining nonſenſe did but harden me. There 
Was 
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was a perverſeneſs, he ſaid, in female minds, a Tra- 
gedy- pride, that would make a romantic young crea- 
ture, ſuch a one as me, riſque any-thing to obtain pity. 
] was of an age, and a turn [the inſolent ſaid] to be 
fond of a Lover-like diſtreſs; And my grief (which 
ſhe pleaded) would never break my heart: I ſhould 
ſooner break "That of the beſt and moſt indulgent of 
Mothers. He added, that ſhe er . once more 
up to me: But that, if ſhe prevailed not, he ſhould 
ſuſpect, that the man hex all hated had found a way 
to attach her to his intereſt. Rd, 

Every-body blamed him for this unworthy reflec- 
tion; which greatly affected the good woman. But 

nevertheleſs he ſaid, and no- body contradicted him, 
that if ſhe could not prevail upon her /weet child [as 
it (cems ſhe had fondly called me] ſhe had beſt with- 
draw to her own home, and there tarry till ſhe was 
ſent for; and fo leave her ſweet child to her Father's 
management, | f | 
Sure no- body ever had fo inſolent, ſo hard-hearted 
a Brother, as | have! So much reſignation to be ex- 
pected from me!] So much arrogance, and to fo good 
a woman, and of ſo fine an underſtanding, to be 
allowed in him! | 
She nevertheleſs told him, that however ſhe might 
be ridiculed for ſpeaking of the ſweetneſs of my diſ- 
poſttion, ſhe muſt take upon her to ſay, that there ne- 
ver was a ſweeter in the Sex: And that ſhe bad ever 
found, that by mild methods, and gentleneſs, I might 
at any time be prevailed upon, even in points againſt 
my own judgment and opinion, | 

My Aunt Hervey hereupon ſaid, It was worth while 
to conſider what Mrs. Norton ſaid : And that ſhe had 
lometimes allowed her/elf to doubt, whether I had 
been begun with by ſuch methods as generous tem- 
pers are only to be influenced by, in caſes where their 


hearts are ſuppoſed to be oppolite to the will of their 


fllends. 
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She had both my Brother and Siſter upon her for 


This 2 Who referred to my Mother, whether ſhe had 


not treated me with an indulgence that had hardly any 


example? \ 


My Mother ſaid, ſhe muſt own, that no indul- 


gence had been wanting from here But ſhe muſt 


needs ſay,” and had often ſaid it, that the reception. I 
met with on my return from Miſs Howe, and the 
mannet in which the propoſal of Mr. Solmes was made 
to me (which was ſuch as left nothing to my choice) 
and before I had had an opportunity to converſe with 


him, were not what ſhe had by any means approved of, 
She was ſilenced, you will gueſs by whom, — with, 


My dear !|—my dear |/—You have ever ſomething to 
ſay, ſomething to palliate, for this rebel-of a girl 
Remember her treatment of you, of me Remem- 
ber, that the wretch, whom we ſo juſtly hate, would 
not dare to perſiſt in his purpoſes, — for hex encou- 
ragement of him, and obſtinacy to u. Mrs. Nor- 
ton [angrily to her] go up to her once more And it, 
you think gentleneſs will do, you have a commiſſion 
to be gentle.— If it will not, never make uſe of that 
plea again. 1 = 8 00 

Ay, my good woman, ſaid my Mother, try. your 
force with her. My Siſter Hervey and I will. go, up 
to her, and bring her down. in our hands, to receive 
her Father's Bleſſing, and aſſurances of every»body's 


Love, if ſhe will be prevailed upon: And, in that caſe, 


we will all love you the better for your good offices, + 


She came up to me, and repeated all theſe paſſage | 


with tears: But I told her, that after what had paſled 
between us, ſhe could not hope to prevail upon me to 
comply with meaſures ſo wholly my Brother's; and 
ſo much to my averſion, —And.then folding me to 
her maternal boſom, I leave you, my deareſt Miſs, 
ſaid ſhe—T leave you, . becauſe I mwuf? /—But let me 
beſeech you to do nothing raſhly ; nothing unbecome- 
ing your character. If all be true that is ws }- Mr, 

| re- 
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Lovelace cannot deferve- you. If you can comply, 
reinemder it is your duty to comply. They take not; 
I own, the right method with ſo generous a "ſpirit: 
But remember, that there would not be any merit in 
your compliance, if it were nt to be againft your 
own liking. * Remember alſo, what is expected from 
a charactet ſo extraordinary as yours: Remember, it 
is in your power to unite of diſunite your whole 
family for ever. Altho' it ſhould at preſent be diſ- 


agteeable to you to be thus compelled, your prudence, 
| dare ſay, when you conſider the matter ſeriouſly, 


will enable you to get over all prejudices againſt the 
one, and all prepoſſeſſions in favour of the other: 
And then the obligation you will lay all your family 


under, will be not only meritorious in you, with re- 


gard to them, but in a few months, very probably; 
highly ſatisfactory, as well as reputable, to yourſelf. - 

Conſider, my dear Mrs. Norton, faid I, only con- 
ſider, that it is not a ſmall thing that is inſiſted upon; 
nor for a ſhort duration: It is for my Life: Conſider 
too, that all This is owing to an over- —_— Brother, 
who governs every- body. Conſider how deſirous Iam 
to oblige them, if a ple Life, and breaking all cor- 
reſpondenee with the man they hate becauſe my Bro» 
ther hates him, will do it. r A 4 1-2 he 

I ronſider every thing, my deareſt Miſs: And, add- 
ed to what I have ſaid, do you Te that if, 
by purſui r owh will, and rejecting theirs, you 
ſhould be nel you will be depfived of all that 
conſolation which thoſe have, wha' have been directed 


by their Parents, altho" the event prove not anſwer- 


N 


able to their wiſhes. © - | 
| mu go, repeated ſhe'—Your Brother will ſay 

[and (ſhe wept] that T harden you by my whining non- 

ſenſe. Tis indeed hard, that ſo much regard ſhould 

be paid to the humour of one child; and ſo little to 

the inclinztion'of another. But let me repeat, that it 

is Four 15 to acquieſce, 1 you can acquieſce: Your! 

vi. 1. | 


Father 
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Father has gien your Brother's ſchemes bis ſanRions 
and they are now his. Mr. Lovelace, I doubt, is not 
a man chat will juſtify your choice ſo much as he will 
their diſlike, It is eaſy to fee that your Brother has a 
vieto in diſerediting you with all your friends, with 
your Uncles in particular: But for that very reaſon, 
you ſhould comply, if poſſible, in order to diſconcert 
his ungenerous meaſures. I will pray for you; and 
that is all I can do for you. I muſt now go down, 
and make a report, that you are reſolved never to have 


Mr. Solmes — Muſt 1? Conſider, my dear Miſs 


Claty -A ˙ !??! SI nee 

Indeed you muſt !-—But of This I do aſſure you, 
that I will do nothing to diſgrace the part yau have 
had in my education. I will bear every- thing that ſhall 
be ſhort of foteing my hand into his who never can 
have any ſhare in my heart. I will try by patient duty, 
by bumllity, to overcome them. But death will f 
chuſe, in any ſhape, rather than That man. 

I dread to go down, ſaid ſhe, with ſo determined an 
anſwer : They will have no. patience with me,—But 
let me leave you with one obſervation, which I beg of 
you always to beat in mind èXtö 

© That perſons of prudence, and diſtinguiſhed 


ta- 
« lents, like yours, ſeem to be ſprigkled-through the 
* world, to give credit, by their example, to Religion 
and Virtue; When ſuch perſons twilſully ert, bo 
great muſt be the fault! How, ungrateful to that 
God, who bleſſed them with ſuch talents! What a 


© Joſs likewiſe to the world ! What a wound to Vir- 


tue !-—But this, I hope, wilb never be to be ſaid of 
« Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ae 

I could give her no anſwer, but by my tears. And 
I thought, when ſhe went away, the better half of my 
heart went with her, | | 


1 liſtened to hear what reception. ſhe would meet 


with below; and found it was juſt ſuch a one as ſhe 
had apptehended. M. - 
8 " ti 
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Let. 39. 
ill ſhe, en ſhe et, be Mrs. Selmas None 
of your whining circumlocutiqns, Mise Morton 
[You may gueſs who ſaid this } T#zi they N the 
nt, comply with her Parents Will?) 
This cut ſhort all ſhe was going to fyp. | 
If I nat ſpeak fo wr? Mifs will ſooner die, thai 
have 
Any=body but Lovel ace | interrupted m Brother, 
— This Madam, This, Sir, is your ek Daughter 
This is Mrs. Norton's t child 3 Goody, 


you may retutn to yqur on "aviation. 1 am fem- 


powered to forbid you to have .any correſpandence. 
with this perverſe gifl for à month to come, 
value the favour of dur r 1. of e Reif 
vidual-of ie. Ti ou a1, 773 |! 


And ſaying atv; uncottradifd by I 5 
himſelf —— her to the door No doubt With a 
that air of -ervet inſults” _— the Had wen Rick 
can put on to the unhappy | Low, wh6 Have not 
pleaſed them. UG. 5 

So here, ty 
the advice of one of the moſt prudent and cönſeiens 


tious women in the world, were I 4 have er 10 


4 tan e ' 


much oecaton for it. 
might indeed write” tas 1 Reiner under!“ 
cover) and receive her anſwefs to what I fhould 


rite, 


But ſhould ſuch a correſpondence be charged upbiu her, 


1 know! ſbe Would not be guilty'of 'a fallhood for the 
world ; nor even of an equivocation® And ſhould The 
own it after iris prohibition; ſhe would forfeit my 
Mother's favour for ever. And in my dangerous rg 
ſome time ago, I engaged my Mother to promiſe me, 
that, if I died befote I could do any thing für the gvod 
woman, ſhe would ſet her above Ne for 
her life, ſhould her eyes fail her, or ſickheſb befaff her, 
and me could not provide for herſelf, as the now fo 
prettily does by her fine needleworxs. 

What meaſures will they fall upon next w Hr 


N 2 they 


5 


Gatriſſa Haflowe 32869 


dear Miſs Howe, am 1 depfixed of ' 


he reſt. bt, 
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268 The HiszToRy of Vol. 1, 
they not recede when they find that it muſt be 2 
rooted antipathy, and nothing elſe, that could make 
a temper not natural] inflexible, ſo ſturdy ? xt} 

Adieu, my dear. 'Be you happy! To knew that 


it is in 425 e be fo, is al that ſeents wanting 
0 max 


124 TH Ms _Þ 91673! * 
F Haxzowe, 


4 5 os 
L „bn! } 21k 


Wt E TTE R 
a + c HaxLoWE, 75 7 10 ” Howe. X 
[tn continuatien of the jubje in Letter XXXviii], 


WILL. now, tho midnight (for I have no 
I; in my eyes) reſume the ſubject I was forced Aru 
tuptiy to quit ; and will o yours, Miſs" Lloyd's, 
Miſs Campjon's, and *Miſs Biddulph's call, "with 27 
much temper as my divided thoughts will admit, The 
dead ſtilneſs of this ſolemn hour will I hope contribute 
to Eich my diſturbed mind. 

In otder to acquit myſelf of ſo heavy a char 
hit of having reſerves to ſo dear a friend, I wil ty 
knowledge {and 1'thought I had'over and over) that 
it is Voile to my particular ſitustion, if Mr. Love- 
lace appears to me in a toletable light: And take up- 
ont me 16 ſay, that had they oppoſed to him a man of 
ſenſe, of v Vide: of generoſity ; one who enjoyed his 
fortime with credit; who had a tenderneſs in his na- 
rite for the calamities of others, which would have 
pie Ver FA moral afſurance, that he would have been ſtill 
eſs wanting in gratefu] returns to an obliging ſpirit; 
Had they epi tee ſuch a man as this to Mr. Love- 
lace, and been as eat heft to have me married; as now 
they are, 1 do not know myſelf, if they would have 
Had reaſon to tax me with that invincible eee 
Which they lay to m charge: And this whatever h 
deen he 1855 of "the man; ſince the Heart is what 


ya 
ws women theald judge by in the choice we makes 


*R I3kt Of 
„enter ＋ 


\ 188 8 14 
Lett. ow aus 269 
the beſt ſecurit part ys, g0 
every relation ty fo 1 e. os * Atde 

But, ſituated as I am, 13 —— ted and driven ; 


Lowa to you, that I have now - and: then wh a little 
more di Jificulty . I wiſhed for, 15 by Mr. 


Love lace's tolerable qualities, to _ up my diflite 


to him for his others. 

You ſay, I muſt have argued with m felf in his fa- 
your, and in bis disfavqur oi a ſuppöbſition, that E 
might poſſibly, be one day his. I own that I have 7 
And thus' called upon by my "deareſt friend, I wi Hes 
. * parts of the ae vn ro Wee 

An at occurred ta me in . 18 
At ee into our family, hig ALT 
virtues were in liſted, upon : — Ale was n eameſt err 


no hoffe: racer z n fox hunter 3 ng drinker; My 


poor Aunt. Hervey, had, in gaufidence, given, us to 
apprehend much diſagreeable evil (eſ to a Wiſe 
of the leaſt delicacy) from a wine lover; And com- 
mon ſenſe inftruQed, us, * Loan in. a man is no 
{mall point to be ſecured, Fu. many miſchiefs 
happen daily from, excels. | 1 remember, that my Siſter 
made the moſt of this favourable r his 
charaQer; while ſhe had any hopes of him. 
He was never thought to be a niggard; t even 
ungenerous : Nor when his condułt came to be en- 
quired into, an exttavagant, a ſquanderer; His pride: 
So far was it a Jaydable pr ide] ſecured, Won from: _ 
Then be was ever ready to own N 
no jeſter upon ſacred things: Poor "Mr, e's 
. ; who, ſeemed to think, that hs was wit im 
ſaying bold things, which would ſhock a ſerious mind. 
His converſation with us as always unexceptionable ; 
even chaſtely ſo; which, be his actions what they 


would, ſhewed him capable of being influenced by: 


decent company; and that he might probably there-- 
fore be a led man, rather than a leader, in other com- 


pany. And one late inſtance, ſo late as laſt Saturday» 


N 3 evenings. 
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geningy has raiſed him not a little in my opinion, 


with regard to this point of good. An at the lame 
time, of manly) dehaviour; | | 


As o thier advantage of Birth, be is of his- hide, 


abdve / any Man who: As been found! bot for mes l 


we way judge by that expfeſſion of his, which you 


- were pleaſed with at the time; That upon true qua- 


ty, and bereditary diſtinction, if gobd ſenſe were 
not wanting, honour ſat as eaſy as hi, glove; Tat, 
with as. familiar an air, was his familiar expreflion; 
* while none but the proſperous upſtart, Musmrooum'n 
; into rank (another of his peculiars) was arrogant y 

< proud of it. —It, I ſay, we may judge of him by 
hid, we ſhall conclude in his favour, that he knows 
what ſort of behaviour is to be expected from perigns 
of. Birth, whether he act up to it or not. Conviction 


18 half way to amendment. 


His fortunes in poſſeſſion are handſ eme; in e 
tion, ſplendid: So nothing need be faid un that ſubject, 

But/it'is srapoffible, ſay ſome, that he fhou!d make 
2 tender ot &ind Huſband. Thoſe who! are for im- 
poſing upon me ſuch a man. as Mr. Solmes, and b 
methods ſo violent, are not intitled to make this ob- 
jection. But now, on this ſubject. let me tell you 
how I have argued with in; ſelt For itil you muſt 
remember, that Jam upon the annere par of 
his character. 

Agtent deal of the treatment a Wile may 1 
from him, will poſiibly depend upon herſelf. Perhaps 
the muſt prad7i/e'as well as promiſe obedience, to'a 
man fo little uſed to controul; and muſt be cateful to 
oblige. And what Huſband expects not this ?—The 
more perhaps if he had not reaſon to affure himſelf of 
the prefsrable love of his Wife before ſhe became 
ſuch. And how much eaſier and pleaſanter to obey 
the man og her choice, if he ſhould! be even unteaſon- 
able ſome times, chan one ſhe would not have had, 
puls Haue avoided it ? F des, [-thipk, as the men 
748 4. C f WER 


Let. 26. * Chriffs Harlowe. 271 
were the framers of the Matrimonial Office, and made 
-b-dience à patt of the woman's vow, ſhe ought not, 
cven in policy, to ſhew him, that ſhe can break thro” 
her part of the contract (however lightly ſhe may} 
think of the inſtance) leſt be ſhould take it into his 
head (himſelf is judge) to think as hghtly-of other: 
points, which: ſhe may hold more important But in- 
deed no point ſo ſolemnly vowed can be flight. 


Thus principled, and hing accordingly, what at 


wretch muſt that Huſhand be, who could treat ſuch a. 
Wife brutally / Will Lovelace's Viſe be the only 
perſon, to whom he will not pay the grateful-debt of 
civility ahd-good- manners? He is allowed to be brave: 
Who ever know a brave man, if a man of /enſe, aw 
univerſally baſe man? And how much the gentleneſs; 
of our Sex, and the manner of our training up and! 
education, make us need the protection of the Brave, 
and the countenance of the Generous, let the general! 
:pprobation which. we are all ſo naturally inclined to 
give to men of that character, teſſiſy. 73 

At worſt, will he confine me priſoner to my cham- 
ber? Will he deny me the viſits of my deareſt friend, 


and forbid me to correſpond with her? Will he take 


ſtom me the Miftreſly' management, Which I had not 
faultily diſcharged? Will he ſet à ſervant over me, 
with licence to inſult me? Will he, as he has not a 
S /ter, permit his Couſins Montague, or would either” 
of thoſe Ladies accept of a permiſſion, to inſult zud ty- 
rannize over me Alt cannot be. Why then, think? 
often, do you tempt me, O my eruel friends, to 
try the differene tn? a ane 

And then has the ſecret pleaſure inttude itſelf, to 
be able to reclaim ſuch a man to the paths of virtue and 
hogour : To be a ſecondary means, if I were to be his, 
of ſaving him, and preventing the miſchiefs ſo enter-- 
priſing a creature might otherwiſe he guilty of, if he be: 


ſuch a one, * LI 266: ALD. $434 
When I have thought of him in theſe-lights: (and 
| N 4. that: 
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that as a man, of ſenſę he will f 105 bt 9 27 than 
another wy of own. S 1 0 10 AGE I Eden 
— — # che as : 855 ſq e Dag Npur 
to make me unf. ce of my par 
n has, been. attuib 2 o me, as;my gteateſt 
praiſe, and, in ſo young a N as my d 1 Gion, 
has, hardly. been ſufficient 

And let me add, that the favour of his relations {all 
but himſelf unexceptionable) has made a good. deal of 

additional weight, thrown into the-lame. 0 ales - 
q But now, in bis disfavaur... V hen | bave. ref fcQed 
upon the. prohibition of my parents; ; The gi dy ap- 
5 pearance, diſgraceful to our Sex, that ſuch a preference 
would, have; That there is no menge; fk eli hood, 
enflamed by the Rencounter, and ppbeld b 7 art 5 
ambition. on my Brother's ſide, that ever the animoſuy 
wil de got over: That I muſt therefore be at perpe- 
tual. variance with all my own, family; That I muſt 
go to him, and to hi, as an obliged and half. ſortuned 
perſon: That his averſion to ther all is as ſtrong 3s 
thats to him: That his whole 2529 are hated for, his 
ſake ; they hating ours in return; I hat he hat a very 
immortal character as io women: T hat knowing this, 
it is a high degree of impurity to think of joining in 
wedlock with ſuch a man: That he is young, un- 
broken, bis paſſions unſubdued: That he is violent in 
his temper, yet artful: I am Fx vindictive too: 
That ſuch an Huſband might unſettte me in all my 
own principles, and hag ard my future hopes: That his 
awn relations, two excellent Aunts, and an Uncle, 
from whom he has ſuch large expedtations, have no 
influence upon him: That, what. tolerable. qualities 
he has, are founded more in pride than in virtue; 
That allowing, as he does, the.excellency of Moral 
Precepts, and believing the doctrine of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments, he can live as if he deſpiſed the one, 
and defied the other: The probability that the taint 
ng g from ſuch free principles, may go down wo 
the 
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Let. 40. Clariſſa Hirlowe, 273 
the manners of poſterity! That 1 kndwing theſe thing? 
and the Acre gde ge Jo 2 
able than one Who knows, them not; ine un error 
againſt judgment is wotſe, *inflaitely worls; that ah 
error in judgment: — Reflecting upon theſe'things, I. 
cannot help conjuring yu, my der, to y toith' me, 
and to pray for me, that I may not be pufed upon ſuch: 
indiſcreet meaſyres, as Will render: me frexedſcable to 
myſelf: For. that'is-the teſt; after all. Tue world's: 
opinion ought to be bar 2 ſecoldary' conſideration.” 
have ſaid in his. praiſe, that he is extremely ready. 
to own his errors: But I have ſdmetimes made a great 
drawback. upon this article, in his digfayoury having 
deen ready to apprehend, that this M e may- 
poſſibly, be attributable to two cauſts, neither vf them, . 
by any, means, creditable'to him. "Phe one, that his: 
vices are ſo much his maſters, that he emp not to 
conquer them; the other, that he may think ix policy, 
to give, up-one half” of his Character, to ſave the vther, . 
when the whole' may. be bfameable: By this means, 
ſilencing by acknowledgement the objections he cannot. 
anſwer 3, Which may, give him the praiſe of ſugenuouſ- 
neſs, when he cag'obtain no other and When the thal-- 
/enged proof might bring out; upon Mifeuſnon, other 
evils, Theſe, you ill allow, are, ſevete chens . 
but every-thing his enemies ſay of hint cuunot be falſe. 
[.will proced by-and b. 
e nes 
SOMETIMES-we ase thoug lit · Him one of rh 
moſt undeſigning merely wit ty tan we eher Rhew g at 
other times one of the e eofl- 
verſed with,” So that When in one ifRewE have ima- 
Sined we fathomed hic, in the nent _—_ made ds“ 
ready to give him up as itfipenctrablee3 Fus Tiapene- 
trableneſs, my dear, is to be put Amoflg the fades in: 
his charadiet,—Yer,, pon the wiiolty"yeWhavS teen 
io far of his party, that you have conteſted; that his 
aincipal fault is oyer-frankneſs, and tod much regard- 
NI nnn 
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„„ in enen r eee 
Ielnels 0 arances, and that he is too giddy to be 
very:arkful;. You would have it, that at the time he ſays 


any thing good, he means what he ſpeaks 3, That his 
variahlenels and levity are conſtitutional, owing to 
ſound health, and to a ſoul and body [that was your 
obſervation} fitted for and pleaſed with each other, 
And hence you concluded, that could this conſenta- 
weouſneſs [as you call it] of corporal and animal fa- 
culties be pointed by diſcretion ; that is to ſay, could 
his vivacity. be confined within the pale of but moral 
obli tions z. is would be far from being rejeAible as 
2 cornpanioh (gr life. "= 

But I-uled. then to ſay, and I till am of opinion, 
that he wants a bear: And if he does, he wants every- 
thing. A, wrong bead may be convinced, may have 
a right turn given it: But who is able to give a Heart, 
if a heart be wanting? Divine Grace, working a mi- 
race, or next to a miracle, can only change a bad 
heart. Should not one fly the man who is but /uſpeged 
of ſuch'a one What, O what, do Parents do, when 
they endeavour to force a child's inclination, but make 
her think, better than, otherwiſe ſhe would think of a 
man obnoxious to themſelyes, and perhaps whoſe cha- 
racter will not ſtand examination;̃· ðꝰ d 

I have ſaid, that I think Mr. Lovelace a vindłctive 
man: Upon my word, I have ſometimes doubted, 
whether his perſeverance in. his addreſſes to me has not 
been the more obſtinate, ſince he has found himſelf 
ſo diſagteeable to my friends. From that time I verily 
think ne has been the more fervent in them; yet courts 
them not, but ſets. them at dehance. For this indeed. 
he pleads diſintereſtedneſs [1 am ſure he cannot polite- 
neſs ];. and.the more plauſibly, as he is appriſed of the 
ability. they; have to make it worth his while to court 
them. Lis true he has declared, and with too much 
reaſon, 8 there would be no bearing him) that the 
laweſt ſubmiſſions on his part would not be accepted; 


2nd to oblige me, has offered to ſeek a reconciliation 
wich them, if I would give him hope of ſucceſs, As 


Let. 40. Clariſſa Harlowe, 275: 


\ : 


As to his behaviour at cffurch, the Sunday before 
laſt, I lay no ſtreſs upon that, becauſe F doubt thete 
was too much outward pride in bis intentional humility, . 
or Shorey, Who is not his enemy, Tould not have mil. . 
taken it. Fass | 

I do not think him ſo deeply learned in human Na- 
ture, or in Ethics, as ſome have thought Him. Don't - 
you remember how he ſtared at the following trite - 
obſervations, which every moraliſt could have fur- 
niſhed him with? -Complaining as he did, in, a half- 
menactng ſtrain, of the obloquies raiſed againſt him 
That if he were innocent, he ſhould deſpiſe the ob- 
© loquy : If not, revenge would not wipe off his guilt.” * 
* That no- body ever thought of turning a ſword. into 
© a ſponge !' '© T hat it was in his own power by re- 
formation of an error; laid to his charge by an ene- 
my, to make that enemy one of his beſt friends; 
and (which was the nobleſt revenge in the world) 
againſt bis will;. ſince an enemy would not wiſh him 
to be without the faults he taxed him with.. 

But the intention, he ſaid, was the wound. 


A aA ͤ — „ 


How. fo, I aſked him, when That. cannot wound 


without the applicatizn ? That the adverſary only 
© held the ſword : He himſelf pointed it to his breaft : | 
„And why.ſhould he.mortally reſent. that malice, . 


which he ni.ght' be the better for as Jong as he 
« ſived P-=What could be the reading he has been 


ſaid! to be maſter. of, to Wonder, as hg did, at theſe 
obſetyationg s:? . 
But, indeed, he muſt take pleaſure in Revenge; 
and yet holds others to be itexcuſeable for the ſame 
!eult. He is not, however, the only one who can ſee 
tow truly blameable thöſe errors ate in another, 
which they hardly think ſuch in themſelves, pe 
| From. theſe conſiderations „ from theſe, ober- Ba- 
lances ; it Vas, that I ſafd, in a former, that I woutd 1 
not be in Love wich this man for the World: And it 
was going further than prudenee would warrant, when 
N N:0> I was - 
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1 was for compounding with you, by the words gag 
tina} liking ; which you ſo'humourgully, cally. 
Wen but, methinks, re de this ta the 
purpoſe? This is til]. Hut reaſoning : But, if, you, are 
10 Love, you are. A 1 Love, I | the vapourxs, is the 
deeper rooted for having no ſufficiept cauſe. afhgnable 
for its hold. And fo you call dp. 1 


no reſerves, ai ou call Upon, me again, to have 
no reſerves, and ſo-ſortb. 


| ; 16063910 12328 A 
Why then, my dear, if you will have.) I chiak, 
that, with, all his preponderating fa Se ke him 
better than IL. ever thought y ſhould like him and. 
thoſe faults chadered, beter perhaps than /\gught.to 
like him, And I believe, it is pothble for the perſecu- 
tion I labour under, to induce. me t like. iq til 
more Especially while I can repalfert to, his aduan- 
tage dur laſt e 299, 35 FIR day RrOPNees 

( 


ſtronger inſtahces of tranny, I will cal 
ſide.— In a word, I will frankly oOWn 
not think any-thing I ſay tog explicit) that ,were he 
now but a moral man, I, would prefer him to all the 
men I ever (ſaw. e 
So that this is but congitionalliting. fill, you'll ay. 
Nor, I hope, is it more, I never was in Laus as it 
is called; and whether This be i, ot not, I muſſ ſub- 
mit to you, But will venture to think it, if it, be, no 
ſuch mighty monarch, no ſuch unconquerable power, 
as I have heard it repreſented; and it muſt-baye met 
With. greater encouragement than I think 1 have gives. 
it, to de abſolutely unconquerable—Since L am per- 
| ſuaded, that I could yet, without a threb, moſt will- 
ingly give up the one man to get rid of the other. 
But now to de alittle more ſerious with you; If, 
my dear, my particularly unhappy fituation had drivan 
(or led me, if you pleaſe) into a Liting of the man; 
and if that Liking had, in your opiniqn, inclined me 
to love him; ſhould you, whoſe mind is ſuſceptie 
of che moſt friendly impreſſions; who have ſuch. high 
nogtons of the delicacy which ought to be obſerved; by 


Daf. 


nce jou can” 


. 
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our Sex in theſe matters; Ind who actually. de enter 
ſo deeply into the diſtreſſes of one you lover-{hould 
yen have puſhed ſo far that bel friend on ſp very 
nice a ſubject ? Eſpecially, hen aimed not (as you 
could prove by fifty ihſtances, it Rems! to. guard againff 
being found out, Had you rallied me by wôrd of Mouth 
in the manner you it might have been more in 
character; eſpecially, if your. friend's diſtreſſes had 


a 


deen ſurmounged ; 4nd if ſhe had affected Prudiſh airs 
in revolving the ſubject: But to fit down, to, wrue it, 
as methinks I fee you, with. a gladdened eye, and 
with all the archneſs of exultation— Indeed, my. ear 
(and L take notice of it, rather for the ſake of your 
own' generoſity, than for my ſake; for, as Lhave ſaid, 
L love your railllery) it is not ſo very pretty; the deli- 
. cacy' of the ſubject, and the delicacy of your own 
mind; 'confitered. = "op 1. n 1 2 
I lay down. my pen here, that you may conſider, of: 

it a little, if you- pleaſe. End Po e Fon « 

Is 0) Qui iam Us 22 N Sh Saba... 
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I RESUME, to give you, my opinion af the force 
which figure or perſon ought to have upon our Sex: 
And this Þ ſhall do both generally, as to the other Sex, 
and particularly as to this mah: Whence you will. he 
able to collect how far my friends are in the right, or 
in the wrong, . when. they attribute. a good, deal of. 

prejudice in favour of one man, and in disfavour of 

the other, on the ſcore of figure. But, firſt, jet me 
obſerve, That they ſee abundant reaſon, on compat- 
ing Mr: Lovelace and. Mr. Solmes together, to be- 
lieve that this may, be a conſideration with me; and: 
therefore they believe it is. 


. . 


There is certainly, ſomething. very dlaubble and, t- 
tractive, as. well. as creditable to a, woman:s chice, in 
figure. It gives a. favourable impreſſion, at. firſeſight, 
in which we wiſh to be confirmed: And if, upon ꝗur- 
ther acquaintance, we find reaſon fo to, be, we are 

pleaſed with our judgment, and like the perſon the 


beiter, 0 
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better, for having given us-cauſe to compliment our 
own ſagacity, in our firſt-ſigbted impreffions.” But, 
nevertneleſs, it has been generalIly'a rule with me, tv 
ſuſpect a fine figure, both in man and woman; and 
I have had a good deal of reaſon to approve my rule; 
With regard to Men eſpecially ; who ought to value 
themſelves rather upon their intellectual than perſonal 
qualities, For, as to our Sex, if a fine woman ſhould 
be led by the opinion of the world, to be vain and con- 
ceited upon her form and features; and that to ſuch a 
degree, as to have neglected the more material and 
more durable recommendations; the world will be tea- 
dy to excuſe her; ſince a pretty fool, in all ſhe ſays, 
and in all ſhe does, will pleaſe, we know not why. 
But who would grudge this pretty fool her fhott 
day | Since, with her ſummer's ſun, when her butter- 
fly flutters are over, and the winter of age and fur- 
rows arrives, {he will feel! the juſt effects of Having 
neglected to cultivate her better faculties: Fot then, 
like another Helen, ſhe will be unable to bear the re- 
flexion even of her own glaſs; and being ſunk into the 
inſignificance of a mere o woman, ſhe will! be entitled 
to the contempts which follow that character. While 
the diſcreet matron, who carites up ſwe will not, in 
in ſuch a one's cafe, ſay dawn} into advanced. 
life, the ever-amiabie charaQer of virtgous prudence, 
and uſeful experience, finds ſolid veneration.take place 
of airy admiration, and, more than ſupply the want: 
of it. | | im 
But for a man ta be vain of his perſon, how effe- 
minate! If ſuch a one happens to have genius, it ſel- 
dom ſtrikes deep into intellectual ſubjects. His out- 
ſide uſually runs away With him. To adorn, and per- 
haps, intending to adorn, to render ridiculous, that 
perſon, takes up all his attention. All he does is 
perſonal; that is to: ſay, er himſelf: All he admires, 
is himſelf: And in ſpite of the correction of the Stage, 
which ſo often and fo juſtly expoſes a coxcomb, he 


3. uſyal'y, 
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uſually dwindles down, and finks into that charebter 3 

c of conſequence, becomes the ſcorn * . 
nd the jeſt of the other. 

This is generally the caſe of your fine fn of 
Men, and of thoſe who value themſelves on dreſs and 
outward appearance: Whence it is, that I repeat, 
that mere perſon in a man, is a deſpicable cenſideta- 
tion. But if a man, beſides figure, has learning, and 
ſuch talents, as would have diſtinguiſhed him, What- 
ever were his form; then indeed perſen is an addi- 
tion: And if he has not run too egregiouſly into ſelf- 
admiration, and if he has preſerved his molly! he is 
truly a valuable being. 

Mr. Lovelace has certainly taſte; and, as far as 1 
am able to determine, he has judgment in moſt of 
the politer arts. But altho* he has a humourous way 
of carrying it off, yet one may ſee, that he values him- 
ſelf not a little, both onchis perſon and his parts, and 
even upon his dreſs ; and yet he has ſo happy an eaſe 
in the latter, that it ſeems ro be the leaſt part of his 
ſtudy. And as to the former, I ſhould hold myſelf 
inexcuſeable, if I were to add to his vanity by ſhewing. 
the leaſt regard for what'is too evidently ſo much bis. 

And now, my dear, let me aſk you; Have I come 
up to your expectation? If I have not, when 
mind is more at eaſe, I will endeavour to pleaſe yon. 
better. For, methinks, my ſentences drag ; my ſtyle 
creeps z my imagination is ſunk ; my ſpirits ſerve me 
not; only to tell you, That whether 1 have-more or: 
leſs, I am wholly devoted to the commands of my dear. 
Miſs Howe. 

P. S. The infolent Betty Barnes has juſt now fired 
me anew, by reporting to me the following expreſſions 
of the hideous creature, Solmes—* That he is /ure of 
the coy girl; and that with little labour to himſelf.” 
That be I ever fo averſe to him beforehand, he can 
* depend upon my principles; and'it will be a pleaſure 
to him to ſee by what pretty degrees I ſhall come to.“ 

[—Hortid,; 
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{—Horrid wretch 1 ©Thaz i it was Sir Oliver's ebſer- 

vation, Who knew the world perfectly well, that 
< Fear was a better ſecurity than Love, for a wo- 
man's good behaviour to her Huſband; altho', for 
+, his part, to ſuch, a fine creature [truly] he would 
« try what Love would do; for a;few weeks at leaſt: 
6 Being unwilling to believe what the old Knight uſed 
© .to aver, That a ſpoils more wives than it 

makes good. 

What think you, my dear, of ſuch A wretch as 
this! tutored, too, by that old 5 4 ſegyniſt, as he 
was deemed, Sit Oliver f— 


LETTER XL. 
_ Miſs CLARISSA. HaRLOWE, To Miſs Hows, 


Tueſday, March 21. 


H O w willingly would my dear Mother ſhew kind- 
neſs to me, were ſhe permitted! None of this 
perſecution ſhould I labour under, I am ſute, if that 
regard were paid to her prudence and fine underſtands 
ing, w which they ſo well deſetye. Whether owing to 
her, ot to my Aunt, or to both, that a new trial was. 
to be made upon me, I cannot tell; but this morning 


her Shorey delivered into * band the RG. con- 
. Letter. | | 


1 


Mt dear girl, 

FOR o I muſt fill call: you; ſince PBs vou may 
be to me, in every ſenſe of me ward We have 
taken into particular conſideration, ſome. hints that fell 

yeſterday from your good Norton, as if we had. not, 
at Me, Solmes's ficit application, treated ydu with 
that eondeſcenſion, wherewith. we have in all, other 
inſtances treated you, If it even had been, fog my dear, 
you were, not excuſeable ta be wanting in 34 pat, 
and to ſet. yourſelf to oppoſe your F ather's will in a 
point into which he had enteied too far, to * 
With 
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with. honour. But all yet may be well. N your, 
üngle will, my child, "di all our ha 8 — 

Four Father 12 e 50 teff ydu, that if you 
zow at laſt comply with his e 1 7 eas alf paſt di- 
obligations Wall th buried in d Rien, as ftbey had 
never been; Hut withal, that this is the alt tive Wale 
that grate will be offered _— e, n | 

I hinted to you, — muſt remember (a), that ah 
terns of the richeſt filks were ſent for, They gre come, 
And as they are come, your Father, to ſhew 'how 
much he is determined, will have me ſend them up ta 
you, E could have wiſhed they might not have ac- 
companjed this Letter——But there is no great matter 
in chat, I muſt tell you, that your delicacy is not to 
be quite ſo mueh regarded, as | had onee thought it 
dcferved to be. 

Theſe ate the den a8 well a8 richeſt, that we 
could procure ; anſwerable to our ſtation in the world; 
anſwerable to the fortune, additional to your Grands 
father's Eftare, — 2 Jou; and to the noble Settle» 
ments agreed ' | 

Your Father idiendf you fix Suits Ne cen 
dtefſed Suits) at his own expence, You have an en- 
tire new Suit; and one beſides, which IL think you 
never 'wore Bur twice. As the new Suit is rich, if you 
chuſe ts make That one of the ſix, your Father will 
preſent you with an hundred guineas in lieu. 

. Solmes intends to preſent you with a ſet of 
jewels. As you have your Grandmother's and your 
own, if you chuſe to have the former new ſet, and 
to make them ſerve, his preſent will be made in 
money; a very round ſum which will be given in 
full property to yourſelf; beſides a fine annual allow- 
ance for pin-money, as it is called. So that your ob- 
jection againſt the ſpirit of a man you think worſe of 
than it deſerves, will have no weight; but you will, 
be more independent than a Wife of leſs diſcretion . 


| e (4) See p. 135. 1 B 
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than we attribute to you, perhaps ogh! to be. You 
know full weh, that I, who Aft and Jait brought a 
fill larger fortune into the family than you will carry, 
to Mr. Solmes, had not a proviſion made-me. of near 
This that we have made for you.— Whete people 
marry to their Iiking, terms are the leaſt things ſtood 
upon - Vet ſhould I be ſorry if you cannot (to oblige 
us all) overcome a diſlike, _ *$ 
Wonder nor, Clary, that I write to you thus plainly 
and freely upon this ſubje d. Vour behaviour hitherto 
has been ſuch, that we have had no opportunity of 
entering minutely into the ſubject with you. Yet, 
after all that has paſſed between you and me in con- 
ver ſation, and between you and your Uncles by Letter, 
you have no room to doubt what is to be the con- 
ſequence.— Either, child, we muſt give up our autho- 
Tity, or you your humour. You cannot expect ths. 
one. We have all the reaſon in the world to expect 
the other. You know I have told you more than 
once, that you muſt reſolve to have Mr. Solmes, or 
never to be looked upon as our child. Ter 
The draught of the Settlements you may ſee when- 
ever you will. We think there can be no room for 
objection to any of the articles. There is {till more 
in them in our family's favour, than was ſtipulated at 
firſt, when your Aunt talked of them to you. More 
ſo, indeed, than we could have aſked. If, upon peruſal 
of them, you think any alteration neceſſaty, it ſhall be 
made. Do, my dear girl, ſend to me within, this day 
or two, or rather 9 me, for the peruſal of them.. 
As a certain perſon's appearance at church fo lately, 
and what he gives out every-where, make us ex- 
tremely uncaſy, and as that uneaſineſs will continue 
while you are ſingle, you mult not wonder that a ſhort 
day is intended. This-day-fortnight we deſign; it to 
be, if you have no objection to, make that I ſhall; 
approve of, But if you determine as we would have 
you, and ſignify it to us, we ſhall not ſtand with you 
for a week or ſo. Your 
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Your ſightlineſs of perſon may perhaps make ſome 
think this alliance dipſaraging. But | hope you will 
not put ſuch a perſonal value upon yourſelf : If you 
do, it will indeed be the leſs wonder that perſon ſhould 
weigh with you (however weak the conſideration ) 
in another man. 1 ere 
Thus we Parents, in juſtice, ought to judge: That 
our two Daughters are equally dear and valuable to us: 
If ſo, why ſhould Clariſſa think that a diſparagement, 
which Arabella would not (nor we for her) have 
thought any, had the addreſs been made to her !/— 
You will know what I mean by this, without my 
explaining myſelf farther. © 

Signify to us, now, therefore, your compliance with 
our w ſhes. And then there is an end of your con- 
ſhnement. An aCt of oblivion, as I may call it, ſhall 
paſs. upon all your former refraCtorineſs : And you 
will once more make us happy in you, and in one 
enother. - You may, in this cale, ditectly come down 


to your Father and me, in his Study; where we will 


give you our opinions of the patterns, with our hearty 
forgiveneſs and bleſſings. wo 
Come, be a good child, as you uſed to be, my 
Clariſſa. 1 have (notwithſtanding your paſt behaviour, 
and the hopeleſneſs' which ſome have expreſſed in your 
compliance) undertaken this one time more for you. 
Diſcredit not my hopes, my dear girl. I have pro- 
miſed never more to interfere between your Father 
and you, if this my moſt earneſt application ſucceed” 
not, I expect you down, Love. Your Father ex- 
pets you down. But be ſure don't let him ſce any- 
thing unchearful in your compliance. If you come, 
| wiil claſp you to my fond heart, with as much plea- 
ſure as ever I preſſed you to it in my whole life. Vou 
don't know what I have ſuffered within theſe few 
weeks paſt ; nor ever wilFbt able to gueſs, till o 
come to be in my ſituation; which is that of 4 fon 
and indulgent Mother, praying night and wa, an 
rug 
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ſtruggling to preſerve, againft the attempts of more 
ungovernable ſpirits, the peace and union, of her fa- 
m ly. 7 | | 4.0 8 . 
But you know the terms. Come not near, vis, if 
pov reſolve to be undutiful: But this, after what [ 
ave written, I hope you cannot be. 


4 


If you come direQly,, and, as I ſaid, chegrfully, as 
if your heart were in your duty (and you told me it 
was free, you know) I ſhall then, as I ſaid, give you 
the moſt tender proofs, how much I am 


Your truly, affetionate Mother. 

Think for me, my deareſt friend, how 1 muſt bs 
affected by this Letter; the contents of it is ſo ſurpri- 
ſingly terrifying, yet ſo ſweetly urgedl O why, cried 
I to myſelf, am | obiiged to undergo this ſevere con- 
flict between a command that I cannot obey, and lau- 
guage ſo condeſcendingly moving !—Cavuld I have 
been ſure of being (truck dead at the altar before the 
ceremony had given the man, I hate a title ta my 
vows, I think T could have ſubmitted to bave been led 
to it. But to thing of living with and Hhving, for a 
man one abhors, what a fad thing is that! 

And then, how could the glate of habit and orna- 
ment be ſuppoſed any inducement to one, who has 
always held, that the principal view of a good Wife 
in the adorning of ber perſon, ought to be, to preſerve 
the affection of her buſhand, and to do credit to his 
choice; and that ſhe ſhould-be even fearful af attreCt- 
ing the eyes of others EIn this view, muſt not the 
very tichnefs of the patterns add to my dilguſts =» 


Great" encoutagement indeed, to think of adorning 
one's ſelf th be FG Wile of Mr. Solmes . b 7 

Upon the whole, it, was hot poſſible for we ta g0 
down vpon the preſcribed condition. Do you think 
it was ?—And to write, if my Letter would haye been 
read, what could I write that would be. admitted, and 
after what 1 bad written and laid to fo little * — 
1 + 4 f W 


2 
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I walked backward and forward. I threw down 
with diſdain the patterns. Now to my oloſet retired 
I; then quitting it, threw' myſelf upon the Settee 4 
then upon this chair j then upon that; then into one 


window, then into another knew not what to do! 


And whileT was in' this ſuſpenſe, haviog again taken 
up the Letter to te- petuſe it, Betty came in, remind- 
ing me, by order,” That my Papa and Mamma waited 
for me in my father's ſtudy. © 

Tell my Mamma, faid I, that! beg the favour of 
ſeeing her hete for one moment z or to permit me to 
attend her any-where by herſelf. l 

L liſtened at the ftairs-head—You ſee, my dear, 
how 'it is, cried my Father, very angrily : All your 
condeſcenfion (as your indulgehce heretofore) is 


thrown away. You blame your Son's violence, as yu 


call it [/ bad ſome pleaſure in hearing this]; but no- 
thing elſe will do with her. You ſhall ze ſee her 
uy Is my preſence an exception to the bold crea- 
ture | | | | 


Tell her, ſaid my Mother to Betty, ſhe knows 
upon what terms ſhe may come down to us. Nor 
will I ſee her upon any other. | 
The maid brought me this Anſwer, I had re- 
courſe to my pen and ink; but I trembled fo, that I 
could not write, nor knew I what to ſay, had I had 
ſteadier fingers. At laſt Betty brought me theſe lines 
from my Father. „n hs + 
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: » 22 Sud 1 Dae 
Undutiful and perverſe Clariſſa, | 


NJ ©. condeſceiifion, 1 fee, will move you, Your 


Mother ſhalt z Tee you ;. nor will I. Prepare 
however to obey. © You | Dodo our pleaſute. Your 
Uncle Antony, your Brother, and your Siſtet, and 
your favourite Mrs. Norton, mall ſee, the ceremony 
performed privately' at gu Uncle's chapel.« And 
when Mr. Solmes en r the 
temper we Wild to behold, you. in, e. May, perhaps 
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Cocaine his Wife, altho' we never can, in any other 
character, our perverſe Daughter. As it will be fo 
privately performed, cloaths and equipage may be pro- 
'vided afterwards. So prepare to 5 to your Uncle's 
for an early day in next week. e will not ſee you 
till all is over: And we will have it over the ſooner, 
in order to ſhorten the time of your deſerved confine- 
ment, and our own trouble in contending with ſuch a 
'rebel, as you have been of late. I will hear no pleas, 
1 will receive no Letter, nor Expoſtulation. Nor ſhall 
you heac from me any more till you have changed 
your name to my liking. This from 


Your incenſed Father. be 


If this reſolution be adhered to, then will my Fa- 


ther never ſee me more |—For Iwill, never be the 
Wife of that Solmes -I will die firſt a 


Tueſday 8 

H E, this Solmes, came hither ſoon after I had re- 
ceived my Father's Letter. He ſent up to beg leave 
to wait upon me wonder at his aſſurance 1—- 

I faid to Betty, who brought me this meſſage, Let 
him reſtore an unhappy creature to her Father and 
Mother, and then I may hear what he has to ſay. But, 
if my friends will not ſee me on His Wy I will 
not ſee him upon his own. 

I hope, Miſs, ſaid Betty, you will not FOE, me 
down with this Anſwer, He is with your Papa and 
Mamma. 

J zm driven 4anteſpdir,! aid I. 1 canngt be uſed 
worſe. I will not ſee him; 

Down ſhe went with my Anſwer, She pretended,” 
it ſeems, tobe loth to repeat it: So was commandet out 
of her affected reſerves, and gave it in its full force. 

O how L heard my Father ſtorm! 

They were all togethepgrit ſeems, in his Study. 
My Brother was for having me tuned out df the hauſe 

„„ 437 | that 


Let. 41. 


that moment, to Lovelace, and my evil deſtiny. My 
Mother was pleaſed to put ih a gentle Word for 


1 know not what it was: But thus ſhe was anſwete . 


My dear, this is the moſt provoking thigg in the world 
in a woman of your good ſenſe Ho love a rebel, 
as well as if ſhe were dutiful. What encouragement 
for duty is this? Have I not loved her as well as ever 
ou did? And 'why am I changed! Would to the 
Lok your Sex knew how tg ag It is plain, 
that ſhe relies upon her power over ou. The fond 
Mother ever made a hardened child! e 
She was pleaſed, however, to blame Betty, as the 
wench owned, for giving my Anſwer its full force; 
But 'my Father praiſed” her for it. 
The wench ſays, That he would have come up in 


his wtath, at my refuſing to ſee Mr, Solmes, had not 


my Brother and Siſter prevailed upon him to the con: 
trary, 


I with he had And, were it not for his own fake, ; 


that he had killed me! 

Mr. Solmes condeſcended [T am mightily obliged to 
him, truly 1] to plead for me. 

They are all in twnults? How:-it will end, I know 
hot—l am quite weery of my life—So happy, tilt. 
within theſe few weeks So miſetable now! 


Well, indeed, mig my Mother 5 That I ſhould 
have ſevere rials 60. | 


P. S. The I at Fruch 3 a vne am T treated like J is 
begged, as I may fay, by my Brother and Siſter: 


They have deſired, that I may be conſigned over 


entirely” their management. If it be Waden Fr" 
is granted, on my OF er's part, I underſtand, but 
not het on my other's] what cruelty may 1 not 


expect from their en N. Jealouſy, and ill will !—T_ 


ſhall ſooti ſee, by its „if Iam to be fo con- 
hgned==This" is a written 3 privately dropt 


; ce > (a) P. 162. 
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288 The Hisroky of Vol. i, 
in my Woodhouſe-walk, by my Couſin Dolly 
Hervey. The dear girl longs to ſee me, ſhe telle 
me: But is forbidden till ſhe ſee me as Mrs, Solmes, 
or as conſenting to be his. I will take example by 
their perſeverance Indeed I Will! 


LETTER XLII. 
Miſs Clagtssa HARTLOwE, To Miſs Howe, 


A N angry dialogue, a ſcolding-bout rather, haz 
+ > paſſed between my Siſter and me. Did you think 
I could ſcold, my dear ? | 

She was ſent up to me, upon my tefuſal to ſeg 

t. Solmes—Let looſe upon me, I think No in- 
tention on their parts, to conciliate ! It ſeems evident 
that I am given up to my Brother and her, by gene- 
ral conſent. | | p 
I will do juſtice to every-thing ſhe faid againſt me, 
which carried any force with it. As I afk for your 
approbation or diſapprobation of my conduct, upon 
the facts I lay before you, I ſhould think it the ſign 
of a very bad cauſe, if 1 endeavoured to millead my 


judge. : | 

”" Tic began with repreſenting to me the danger [ 
had been in, had my Father come up, as he would 
have done had he not been hindered—by Mr. Solmes, 
among the reſt. She reflected upon my Norton, as 
if the encouraged me in my perverſe neſs. She ridi- 
Culed me for my ſuppoſed eſteem for Mr. Lovelace. — 
Was ſurpriſed that the witty, the prudent, nay, the 
-dutiful and pions [fo the ſneeringly pronsunced the 
word] Clariſſa Harlowe, ſhould be ſo firangely fond 
of a profligate man, that her parents were forced to 


lock her up, in order to hinder her froth running into 


his arms. Let me aſk you, my dear, ſald ſhe, how 
* you now keep your account of the diſpoſition of 
your time? Het many hours in the twenty-four do 
* you devote to your Needle ? How many to your 

i Prayers? 
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mangltq: Love 2—1 1 1 — my little dear, 
a0 e is like 
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cation to me to o RR om the _ of my 


Father's ipdignation to a man could never'thank for 
any- thing. 1 Vin catẽd theigddd Me Norton with 
a warmth that was due e equal 
warmth . teſented her feſlections aneh. me o 
Lovelace's account. As to the 0 of m time 
in the twenty een bean: His het woulg better 
have become her to pity a Siſteg. in, di eee, tance 
exult over-her-—Eſpecially, Whew, 1, could too, 
attribute tothe diſpoſition ot eng, of. her jon 0 
hours no ſmall part of that diſtreſs: 

She raved extremely-at this-Jait hint But reminded 
me of the gentle treatment of all. — 1 7505 My 
Mothers an particular, before it came 
ſaid, that I ad diſcavtred a ſpirit they —— 125 5 
pected: That, af they had thought. me. ſuch a Sem 

pioneſs, they would hardly have ventured to engage 
wi me: But that now-the-{hort,and the long 

was, chat the, matter; had gone, too far to be given 
up: That it as become a contention between duty 
= wilfulneſs 3 Whether a -Payent's authotity, were 

o yield to a Daughter qbſtinacyy or the contrary : 
That b muſt therefore: or break, pa was all, 
child, 1H? Rau Bf? ON 4357 1 "5 F 

told herz othat L wiſked ate ſubject. were e of fuch 
2 nature, tat I could teturm her pleaſantry with equal, 
lighcnef of heart:- But mats if Mr. Solmes, had ſuch 
merit in every-body's-eyes, in hers particularly, why 
might he not be 2 - Brother * me, rather than 2 
Hausband? 

O child, ſays ſhe, methinks youu, are as pleaſant to 
the full as L am: 1 begin to have ſome hopes of you 

Vos. fl. O now. 
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now. But do you think I will rob my Siſter of her 
humble ſervant? Had he firſt addreſſed himſelf to me, 
proceeded ſhe, ſomething might have been ſaid : But 
to take my younger Siſter's :efuſal! No, no, child; 
it is not come to that neither 1 Beſides, That would 
be to leave the door open in your heart for you know 
who, child; and we would fain bar him out, if poſſi- 
ble. In ſhort [and then ſhe changed both her tone, 
and her looks] had I been as forward as ſomebody, 
to throw myſelf into the arms of one of the greateſt 
profligates in England, who had endeavoured to ſup- 
port his claim to me thro' the blood of my Brother, 
then might all my family join together to ſave me from 
ſuch a wretch, and to marry me as faſt as they could, 
to ſome worthy man, who might opportunely offer 
himſelf. And now, Clary, all's out, and make the 
moſt of it. 

Did not this deſerve a ſevere return? Do, ſay it 
did, to juſtify my reply.—Alas ! for my poor Siſter ! 
faid I—The man was not always ſo great a profligate. 
How true is the obſervation, That unreguited Love 
turns to deepeſt Hate / 

I thought ſhe would have beat me. But I pro- 
ceeded—1 have heard often of my Brother's danger, 
and my Brother's murderer. When ſo little cere- 
mony is made with me, why ſhould I not ſpeak out? 
— id he not ſeek to kill the other, if he could have 
done it? Would my Brother have given Lovelace his 
life, had it been in his power ?—T he aggreſſor ſhould 
not complain,—And, as to opportune offers, would to 
Heaven ſome one had offered opportunely to ſomebody ! 
It is not my fault, Bella, the opportune gentleman 
don't come! 

Could you, my dear, have ſhewn more ſpirit ? J 
expected to feel the weight of her hand. She did 
come up to me, with it; held up: Then, ſpeechleſs 
with paſſion, ran down half way of the ſtairs, and 

When 


came up again. | 5 
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When ſhe could ſpeak God give me patience 
n 

Amen, faid I: But you fee, Bella, how ill you bear 
the retort you provoke. Will you forgive me; and 
let me find a Siſter in you, as IJ am ſorry, if you have 
reaſon to think me unſiſterly in what 1 have ſaid ? 

Then did the pour upon me, with greater vio- 
lence ; conſidering my gentleneſs as a triumph of 
temper over her. She was reſolved, ſhe ſaid, to let 
every-body know how I took the wicked Lovelace's 
part againſt my Brother. 

I wiſhed, I told her, T could make the plea for 
myſelf, which ſhe might for Herſelf; to wit, That 
my anger was more inexcuſeable than my judgment. 
But I preſumed ſhe had ſome other view in coming to 
me, than ſhe had hitherto acquainted me with. Let 
me, faid I, but know (after all that has paſſed) if you 
have any-thing to propoſe that I can comply with; 
any-thing that can make my only Siſter once more my 
friend ? 

had before, upon her ridiculing me on my ſup- 
poſed character of mee&ne/s, ſaid, that, altho* I wiſhed 
to be thought meek, I would not be abjef; altho' 
bumble, not mean: And here, in a ſneering way, ſhe 
cautioned me on that head. 

T replied, that her pleaſantry was much more agree- 
able than her anger. But I wiſhed ſhe would let me 
know the end of a viſit that had hitherto (between us) 
been ſo unſiſterly. | | 

She deſired to be informed, in the name of every- 
body, was her word, what I was determined upon? 
And whether to comply or not? - One word for all: 
My friends were not to have patience with fo per- 
verſe a creature for ever. | 

This then I told her I would do: Abſolutely break 
with the man they were all fo determined againſt : 
Upon condition, however, that neither Mr. Solmes, 
nor any other, were urged to me with the force of a 
command, O2 And 
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And what was this, more than I had offered be- 


fore? What, but ringing my changes upon the ſame 


bells, and neither receding nor advancing one tittle ? 

If I knew what other propoſals I could make, I 
told her, that would be acceptable to them all, and 
free me from the addreſs of a man ſo diſagteeable to 
me, I would make them. I had indeed before offered, 
never to marry without my Father's conſent— 

She interrupted me, That was becauſe I depended 
upon my whining tricks to bring my Father and Mo- 
ther to what I pleaſed. | 

A poor dependence! I ſaid :—-She knew thoſe who 
would make that dependence vain— 

And I /-uld have brought them to my own beck, 
very probably, and my Uncle Hatlowe too, as alſo 
my Aunt Hervey, had I not been forbidden their 
light, and thereby hiadered from playing my pug's 
tricks before them. 

At leaſt, Bella, ſaid I, you have hinted to me to 
whom I am obliged, that my Father and Mother, and 
every-body eiſe, treat me thus harſhly, But ſurely 
vou make them all very weak. Indifferent perſons, 
judging of us two from what you ſay, would either 
think me a very artful creature, or you a very ſpiteful 
one 

Vou are indeed a very artful one, for that mattet, 
interrupted ſhe in a paſſion: One of the artfulleſt I 
ever knew | And then followed an accuſation ſo low ! 
ſo unſiſterly!— That I half-bewitched people by my 
inſinuating addreſs: That no; body could be valued or 
reſpected, but muſt ſtand like cyphers, wherg-eyer I. 


came. How often, ſaid ſhe, have I and my Brother. 


been talking upon a ſubject, and had eyery- body's: 
attention, till you came in, with your bewitchang tel 


pride, and _ humble ſignificance? And; then have,we 
either been ſtopped by references to \ 11 


liſs Clary's opi- 
nion, for ſooth; or been forced to tops ourſelves, or 
muſt have talked on unattended to by Fenn 2 
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She pauſed, Dear Bella, proceed! 

She indeed ſeemed only gathering breath. 

And fo I will, ſaid ſne Did you not bewitch my 
Grandfather? Could any thing be pleaſing to him, 
that you did not ſay or do? How did he uſe to hang, 
till he flabbered again, poor doting old man! on your 
filver tongue! Yet what did you ſay, that we could 
not have ſaid! What did you do, that we did not 
endeavour to do ?—And what was all this for? Why, 
truly, his Laſt Will ſhewed what effect your ſmooth 
obligingnefs had upon him.!-—To leave the acquired 
part of his Eftate from the next heirs, his own Sons, 
to a grandchild; to his yu, grandchild ! a Daugh- 
ter too To leave the family pictures from his Sons 
to you, becauſe you could tiddle about them, and, 
tho' you now neglect their examples, could wipe and 
clean them with your dainty hands! The family- 
plate too, in ſuch quantities, of two or three genera- 
tions ſtanding, muſt not be changed, becauſe his pre- 
cious child (a), humouting his o:d fal-la! taſte, ad- 
mired it, to make It all her own. | 

This was too low to move me: O my poor 
diſter ! ſaid I : Not to be able, or atleaſt willing, to 
diſtinguiſh between Art and Nature ! If I did oblige, 
] was happy in it: I looked for no further reward: 

y mind is above art, from the dirty motives you 
mention. I wiſh with all my heart my Grandfather 
had not thus diſtinguiſhed me: He faw my Brother 
likely to be amply provided for out of the family, as 
well as in it: He defired that you might have the 
greater ſhare of my Father's favour for it; and no 
doubt but you both will. You know, Bella, that the 
Eftate my Grandfather bequeathed me was not half 
the real Eſtate he left. 


What's all that to an Eſtate in poſſeſſion, and left 


(a) Alluding to his words in the preamble to the clauſes in his 
Will, See p. 29» 
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you with ſuch diſtinctions, as gave you a reputation 
of greater value than the Eſtate itſelf? . 

Hence my misfortune, Bella, in your Envy, I 
doubt !/—But have I not given up that poſſeſſion in 


the beſt manner I could 


Yes, interrupting me, ſhe hated me for that be 
manner. Specious little witch] ſhe called me: Your 
beſt manner, fo full of art and deſign, had never been 
{een thro”, if you, with your blandiſhing ways, had 
not been put out of fight, and reduced to poſitive 
declarations !—Hindered from playing your little, 
wining tricks; curling, like a ſerpent, about your 
Mamma; and making her cry to deny you any-thing 
your little obſtinate heart was ſet upon !— 

Obſtinate heart, Bella | 

Yes, obſtinate heart! For did you ever give up 
any-thing? Had you not the Art to make them think 
all was right you aſked, tho' my Brother and I were 
frequently refuſed favours of no greater import? 

Know not, Bella, that I ever aſked any-thing un- 
fit to be granted, I ſeldom aſked favours for ue, 
but for hers, 

I was a refleQting creature for this. 

All you ſpeak of, Bella, was a long time ago. E 
cannot go lo far back into our childiſh follies. Little 
did I think of how eng landing this your late ſbeun 
antipathy is. 

I was a tefleQter again]! Such a ſaxcy meekneſs ; ſuch 
a beſt manner; and ſuch venom in words - Clary! 
Clary! Thou wert always a two-faced gir] ! | 

Nobody thought I had two faces, when I gave up 
All into my Father's management; taking from his 
bounty, as before, all my little pocket-money, with- 
out a ſhilling addition to my ſtipend, or deſiring it 

Les, cunning creature And that was another of 
your fetches /—For did it not engage my fond Father 
(as no doubt you thought it would) to tell you, that, 
{ince you had done fo grateful and dutiful a thing, — 

WO 
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would keep entire, for your uſe, all the produce of 
the Eſtate left you, and be but your Steward in it; 
and that you ſhould be entitled to the ſame allowan- 
ces as before? Another of your -boo#-in's Clary 80 
that all your extravagancies ' have 'been ſupported 
gratis. 

; My extravagancies, Bella l But 66,007 Father 
ever give me any-thing he did not give you! 

Yes, indeed; I got more by that means, than [I 
ſnould have had the conſcience to aſk, But I have 
ſtill the greater part to ſhew! But you! What have 
you to ſhewI—I dare ſay, not fifty pieces in the 
world! | 

Indeed J have not 

believe you !—Your Mamma Norton, I ſup- 
poſe - But mum for that !— IN 

Unworthy Bella !--The good woman, altho' Tow 
in circumſtance, is great in mind ! Much greater than 
thoſe who would impute meanneſs to a ſou] incapable. 
of it. 

What-then have you done with the ſums given you 
from infancy to ſquander ?—Let me aſk you MfeQing 
archneſs] Has, has, has Lovelace, has your Rake, put 
it out at intereſt for you ? 

O that my Siſter would not make me bluſh for 
her! It is, however, out at intereſt !—-And J hope it 
will bring me intereſt upon intereſt Better than to 
lie dſcleſe in my cabinet. 

She underſtood me, ſhe ſaid. Were I a man, ſhe 
ſhould ſuppoſe I was aiming to carry the County— — 
Popularity! A croud to follow me with their bleſſings 
as I went to and from church, and nobody elſe to be 
regarded, were agreeable things. Houſe-top-procla-. 
mations! I hid not my: light under a bufhel, the would 
ſay that for me. But was it not a little hard upon 
me, to be kept from blazing on a Sunday ?—And to 
be hindered from my charitable oftentations ? 

This, indeed, Bella, is cruel in you, who have ſo 


0 4 largely 
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largely contributed to my confinemegt.— But g on. 
You'll be out of breath by-and- by. T cannot wiſh to 
be able to return this ulage.— Por Bella ! And I be- 
lieve I ſmiled a little too contemptuouſly for a Siſter 
c 2 302 -+..:- . 

None of your ſaucy contempts [riſing in her voice]: 
None of your poor Bellas, with that air of ſuperiority 
in a younger Siſter! 

Well then, rich Bella ! courteſying—that will pleaſe 
you better And it is due like wiſe to the hoards you 
boaſt of. 

Look-ye, Clary, holding up her hand, if you are 
not a little more iet in your meekneſs, a little more 
mean in your pumility, and treat me with the reſpeRt 
dye to an elder Siſter—you ſhall find 25 

Not that you will treat me worſe than you have 
dne, Bella — That cannot be; unleſs you were to 
let fall your uplifted hand upon me- And that would 
Jeſs become you to do, than me to bear, | 

Good, meek creature :!—But you were upon your 
beettutts juſt now !—1 ſhall ſurpriſe every- body by 
tarrying ſo long, They will think ſome good may 

be done with you-—And ſupper will be ready. 

A tear would ſtray down my cheek—How happy 
have I been, ſaid I, fighing, in the ſupper-time con- 
verſations, with all my dear friends in my eye round 
their hoſpitable board! 

I met only with inſult for this—Bella has not a 
feeling heart. The higheſt joy in this life ſhe is not 
capable of : But then ſhe ſaves herſelf many griefs, by 
her impenetrableneſs—Yet, for ten times the pain 
that ſuch a ſenſibility is attended with, would I not 
part with the pleaſure it brings with it. 

She aſked me, upon my turning from her, If ſhe 
ſhould ſay any-thing belaw of my compliances? 

You may ſay, That I will do every-thing they 
would have me do, if they will free me from Mr. 


Solmes's addreſs, 
This 
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This is all you defire at preſent, creeper en] inſi- 
nuator What words ſhe has !] But will not t'other 
man flame out, and roar moſt horribly, upon the 
inatching from his paws a prey he thought himſelf” 
ſure of ? 

I muſt let you talk in your own way, or we ſhall 
never come to a point. I ſhall not matter his rearing. 
ay you call it. I will promiſe him, that, if J ever 
marry any other man, it ſhall not be till be is mar- 
ried. And if he de not ſatisfied with ſuch a conde- 
ſcenſion, I ſhall think he ought: And I will give any 
aſſurances, that I will neither correſpond with him, 
nor ſee him. Surely this will do, 

But I ſuppoſe then you will have.no objection to 
ſee and converſe, om a civil foot, with Mr. Solmes 
as your Father's friend, or ſo? 

No! J muſt be permitted to retire to my apartment 
whenever he comes. I would no mere converſe with 
the one, than correſpond with the other. That would 
be to make Mr. Lovelace guilty of ſome raſhneſs, on 
a belief, that I broke with him, to have Mr. Solmes. 

And ſo, that wicked wretch is to be allowed ſuch a 
controul over you, that you are not to be civil to your 
Father's friends, at his own houſe, for fear of incenſin 
him When this comes to be repreſented, be ſo good 
as to tell me, what is it you expect from it ? 

Every- thing 27 I ſaid, or nothing, as ſhe was pleaſed 
to repreſent it, —Be ſo good as to give it your in- 
tereſt, B che, and ſay, $/Nher, That 1 will | by any 

means J can, in the Law Or otherwiſe, make over. 
to my Father, to my Uncles, or even to m Bro- 
ther, all I ami entitled to by my Grandfather's Will, 
as a ſecutity for the performance of my promiſes. * 
And as I ſhall have no reaſon to expect amy favour! 
from my Father, if I break them, I ſhall . - | 
worth any-body's having.” And further till, 
© kindly as my Brother has uſed me, I will go 088 5 
© to Scotland ae I his houſekeeper [I now lee 
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I may be ſpared here] if he will promiſe to treat 
© mie no worſe than he would do an hired one.—Or 
I wilt go to Florence, to my Couſin Morden, if 
his ſtay in Italy will admit of it. In either caſe, it 
may be given out, that J am gone to the other; or 
to the world's end. I care not whither it is ſaid 1 
am gone, or do go | 

Let me afk you, child, if you will give your pretty 
propoſal in writing ? N 

Les, with all my heart. And J ſtept to my eloſet, 
and wrote to the purpoſe I have mentioned; and, 
moreover, the following lines to my Brother. 


My dear Brother, 


R K a 


1 Hope I have made- ſuch propoſals to my Siſter, as 


will be accepted. Iam ſure they will, if you pleaſe 
to give them your ſanction, Let me beg of you for 
God's ſake, that you will. I think myſelf very un- 
happy in having incurred your diſpleaſure. No Siſter 
can love a Brother better than I love you. Pray do 
not put the worſt, but the beſt conſtructions upon 


my propoſals, when you have them reported to you- 


Indeed I mean the beſt. I have no ſubterfuges, no 
arts, no intentions, but to keep to the Letter of them. 
You ſhall yourſelf draw up every-thing into writing, 


as ſtrong as you can; and J will fign it: And what 


the Law will not do to enforce it, my Reſolution and 
my Mill hal]: So that I ſhall be worth nobody's ad- 
dreſs, that has not my Papa's conſent : Nor ſhal] any 
perſon, nor any eonſidetation, induce me to revoke 
it. You can do more than any-body to reconcile 
my Parents and Uncles to me. Let me owe this 


defirable favour to your brotherly interpoſition, and 
you will for ever oblige | 


Your afflicted Siſter, 
Cr, Har LOWE > 


And 


3 e Bo 
r 


L 
; 
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And how do you think Bella employed herſelf while 
I was writing? Why, playing gently upon my harp- 


fichard : And bumming ta. It to ſhew her unconcern- 


edneſs. 318 a 

When I approached her with what I bad written, 
ſhe aroſe with an air of levity Why, Love, you have 
not written already Vou have, | proteſt O what 
a ready penwoman.!—And may I read it? 

If you pleaſe. And let me beſeech you, my dear 
Bellz, to back theſe propoſals with your good offices : 
And [folding my uplifted hands; tears, I believe, 
ſtanding in my eyes] I will love you as never Sifter 
loved another, | 


Thou art a ſtrange creature, ſaid ſhe ; there is no 


withſtanding thee. | 
She took the Propoſals and Letter; and having 
read them, burſt into an affected Laugh: How wiſe- 
ones may be taken in Then you did not know, that 
E was jeſting with you all this time !—And ſp you 
would have me carry down this pretty piece of non- 
fenſe? _ | N 
Don't let me be ſurpriſed at your ſeeming unſiſter- 
lineſs, Bella. I hope it is but feeming. There can 
be no wit in ſuch jeſting as this. 
The folly of the creature! — How natural is it for 


people, when they ſet their hearts upon any-thing, to 


think every-body muſt ſee with their eyes |—Pray, 
dear child, what becomes of your Father's authority 
here Who fleops here, the Parent, or the Child? 
How does this ſquare with the engagements actually 
agreed upon between your Father and Mr. Solmes ? 
What ſecurity, that your Rake will not follow you to 
the world's end9— Nevertheleſs, that you may not 
think that I ſtand in the way of a Reconciliation on 
ſuch fine terms as theſe, I will be your meſſenger this 
once, and hear what my Papa will ſay to it; altho” 
beforehand I can tell you, theſe propoſals will not 
anſwer the principal end. | 
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So down ſhe went. But, it ſeems, my Aunt 


Hervey and my Uncle Harlowe were not gone away: 


And as they h ve all engaged to act in concert, meſ- 


ſengers were diſpatcheg to my Uncle and Aunt to 

defice them to be there to breakfaſt in the morning, 

asd eo ne Ofw a bhnow ee EMO) 

5 1 . 4 RN * Monday Night, 11 „lockt. 

I AM afraid IL ſhall not be thought worthy— 
Juſt as 4 began not to fear I ſhould be thought 
worthy of an Anſwer, Betty rapped at my door, and 
ſaid; If I were not in bed, ſhe had a Letter for me. 
I had but juſt done writing the above dialogue, and 
ſtept to the door, with the pen in my hand Always 
writing, Mits }- ſaid the bold wench : It is admirable 
how you can get away what you write—But the 
Fairies, they ſay, are always at hand to help Lovers. 
——She retired in ſo much hafte, that had I been diſ- 
poſed, I could not take the notice of this inſolence 

which it deſerved.” | | 

L incloſe my Brother's Letter. He was reſolyed 
ta let me ſee, that I ſhould have nothing to expect 
from his kindnefs. But ſurely he will not be per- 

mitted to carry every point. The aſſembling of m 
friends to-morrow is a good fign: And I will hope 
fomething from that, and from propoſals ſo reaſon- 
able. And now I will try if any repoſe will fall to 

my lot for the remainder of this night. 


Fo Mis CLARY HARLOWE. 


[ Incloſed in the preceding.) 

* OUR propoſals will be conſidered by your 

Father and Mother, and all your Friends, to- 
morrow morning. What trouble does your ſhame- 
ful forwardneſs give us all! I wonder you have the 
courage to write to me, upon whom you are fo con- 
tinually emptying your whole female quiver, I have 
AO patience with you, for reflecting upon me as the 
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* , ST . TY hb Qt 
aggreſſor in a quarrel which owed its beginning to my 


conſideration for o. g ** 
Von have made ſuch confeſſions in a villatti's' Fa 
vour; as ought to cauſe all your relations to renounce 
you for ever For my part, I will not believe any 
woman in the world, who promiſes againſt her avou- 
ed inclination. To put it out of your power to ruin 
yourſelf.is the only way left to prevent your ruin. 1 
did not intend to write; but your too-ind Siſter has 
prevailed upon me. As to your going into Scotland 
that day of grace is over. — Nor would I adviſe, that 
u ſhould go to grandfather-up your Couſin Morden. 
Beſides, that worthy gentleman might be involved im 
ſome fatal diſpute, upon your account; and then be 
called the aggreſſor. 


A fine ſituation you have brought yourſelf to, to 
propoſe to hide yourſelf from your Rake, and to have 
falſhoods told, to conceal you !—Your confinement; 
at this rate, is the happieſt thing that could befal you. 
Your Bravo's behaviour at church, looking out for 
you, is a ſufficient indication of his power over you, 
had you not ſo-ſhameleſly acknowledged it. | 

One word for all—Your Parents and Uncles may 
do as they will : But if, for the honour of the family, 


cannot carry this point, I will retire to Scotland, 
and never ſee the face of any one of it miore. 


Ja. Haxrowe. 

There's a Brother !/—There's. flaming duty to a 
Father, and Mother, and Uncles !—But he ſees him- 
ſelf valued, and made of conſequence; and he gives 
himſelf airs accordingly !|—Nevertheleſs, as I ſaid 
above, I will hope better things from thoſe who 


have not the intereſt my Brother has to keep open 
tele unhappy differences. 
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ET TEX XAT.” 2 
Miſs CLARISSA HaRLowe, To Miſs Hows, | 


Tueſday, March 21. 

Ould you not have thought, my dear | Miſs 
Howe, as well as I, that my propoſal muſt 
have been accepted : And that'my Brother,. by the 
laſt article of his . unbrotherly Letter (where he 
threatens to go to Scotland if it ſhould be hearkened 
to) was of opinion that it would, Thy 

For my part, after I had read the unkind Letter 
over and over, I concluded, upon the whole, that a- 
Reconciliation upon terms ſo diſadvantageous to my- 
ſelf, as hardly any other perſon in my caſe, I dare 
fay, would have propoſed, muſt be the reſult of this 
morning's conference. And in that belief I had begun- 
to give myſelf new trouble in thinking (this difficulty 
over) how I ſhould be able to pacify Lovelace on that 
part of my engagement, by which I undertook to 
break. off all correſpondence with him, unleſs my 
friends ſhould be brought by the interpoſition of his 
powerful friends, and any. offers they might make 
(which it was rather his part to ſuggeft, than mine to 
intimate) to change their minds. f 

Thus was Jempleyed, not very agreeably, you may 
believe, becauſe of the vehemence of the tempers I 
had to conflict with; when breakfaſting- time ap- 
proached, and my judges begam to arrive. 

And oh ! how my heart fluttered on hearing the 
chariot of the one, and then of the other, rattle thro” 
the court- yard, and the hollow- ſounding footſtep give- 
ing notice of each perſon's ſtepping out, to take his 
place on the awful bench which my fancy had formed 
for them and my other judges! 

That, thought I, is my Aunt Hervey's ! That my 
Uncle Harlowe's! Now comes my Uncle Antony! 
And my imagination made a fourth chariot for the 

odious 
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odious Solmes, altho' it happened that he was not 
there. | 2 . 

And now, thought I, are they all aſſembled: And 
now my Brother calls upon my Siſter to. make her - 
report! Now the hard-hearted Bella interlards her 
ſpeech with invective! Now has, ſhe concluded her 
report! Now they debate upon it! Now does 
Brother flame! Now threaten to go to Scotland! Now 


is he chidden, and now ſoothed | 


And then I ran thro” the whole conference in my 

imagination, forming ſpeeches. for this perſon and 
that, pro and con. till all concluded, as I flattered my- 
ſelf, in an acceptance of my conditions, and in give- 
ing directions to have an in{trument drawn to tie me 
up to my good behaviour: While I ſuppoſed all agreed 
to give Solmes a Wife every way more worthy of 
him, and with her the promiſe of my Grandfather's 
Eſtate, in caſe of my forfeiture,-or dying.unmarried, 
on the righteous condition he propoſes to entitle him- 
ſelf to it with me. nw V $619 a; 
And now, thought I, am I to be ordered down 
to recognize my on propoſals. And how ſhall I 
look upon my awful judges? How ſhall I ſtand the 
queſtions of ſome, the ſet ſurlineſs of others, the re- 
turning love of one or two? How greatly ſhall I be 
affected! 4 | | | 

Then I wept: Then I dried my eyes: Then I 
practiſed at my glaſs for a look more chearful than my 
heart. 

And now [as any-thing ſtirred] is my Siſter 
coming to declare the iſſue of all! Tears guiſhing 
again, my heart fluttering as a bird againſt its 
wires; drying my eyes again and again to no pur- 
poſe, . a 
And thus, my Nancy [Excuſe the fanciful pro- 
lixity] was I employed; and ſuch were my thoughts 
and imaginations, when I found a very different reſult 
from the hopeful conference. 
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For about Ten o'clock up came my Sifter, with 
an air of cruel triumph, waving her hand with a light: 


flouriſh— 


Obedience without” reſerve is required of you, 
Clary. My Papa is juſtly incenſed, that you ſhould 
preſume to diſpute his will, and to make conditions 
with him. He knows what is beſt for- you: And 
as you own matters are gone a great way between 
this hated Lovelace and you, they will believe nothing 
you ſay; except you will give the one only inſtance, 
that will put them out of doubt of the ſincerity of 

our promiſes. | 

What, child, are you ſurpriſed ?!—Cannot you 
ſpeak ?—Then, it ſeems, you had expected a differ- 
ent iſſue, had you ?—Strange that you could With 
all your acknowledgments and conſeſſions, ſo credit- 
able to your noted prudence /— - | 

I was indeed ſpeechleſs for ſome time: My eyes 
were even fixed, and ceaſed to flow. But upon the- 
hard-hearted Bella's proceeding with her airs of in- 
fult, Indeed I was miſtaken, ſaid 1; Indeed I was! 
For in you, Bella, I expected, I hoped for, a 
Siſter — | 
What! interrupted ſhe, with all your mannerly 
flings, and your deſpiſing airs, did you expect, that 
[ was capable of telling ſtories for you? Did you 
think, that when 1 was aſked my own opinion of 
the ſincetity fl your: declarations, I could not telkł 
them, hto ſar matters bad gone bettbeen you and your 
Fellow 2— When the intention is to bend that ſtub- 
bern Will” of- yours "ts your duty, do you think 
would deceive them ?—Do you think I would en- 
courage Het o call you down, to contradict all that 
I ſhould have mverted in your favour? oO 

Wen, well, Bella; Ham the, ſeſs obliged to you; 
that's all. I was willing to think, that I had ſtill à 
Brother and Siſter, But l find I am- miſtak enn 

Pretiy Mipfucrye ſml Was her nn 
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And was it willing, to think it had ſtilha Brother and 
Siſter? And why: don't you. go on, Clary? I mock- 
ing my half-weeping accent] 1 thought too I had a | 
Father, and Mother, two. Uncles, and an Aunt : Bu 1 

b am miſ taten, that's ail Come, Clary, ſay this, 
and it, will in part be true, (becauſe you have thrown 
off their authotity, and becauſe, you reſpect one vile 

wiretch more than them all. | 

[ How have I deſerved this at your hands, Siſter?— 
But I will only ſay, I pity you. | 
. And with that diſdainfut air too, Clary !—None 

of that bridled neck! None of your fcornful. pity, 
1 Girl !--L beſeech you | 


* 


This fort of behaviour is natural to you, ſurely, 
Bella !—W hat new talents does it diſcover in you! 
But proceed—IFf it be a pleaſure to you, proceed, Bella. 
And fince I muſt not pity you, I will pity myſelf: For 
nobody elſe will. h | 

Becauſe you don't, ſaid ſhe— 

Huſh, Bella, interrupting her, Becauſe I don't de- 
ſerve tt—T know you were going to ſay ſo, I will 
ſay as you ſay in every-thing; and that's the way to 
pleaſe you, 

Then ſay, Lovelace is a villain, 

80 I will, when I think him fo. 

Then you don't think him ſo ? 

Indeed I don't. You did not always, Bella, 

And what, Clary, mean you by tha? [briſtling 
up 0 meJ—Tell me what you mean by that reffec- 
tion! 


Tell me why you call it a reflection? What did 


1 ay ? 
hou art a provoking creature—But what ſay you 
to two or three duels of that wretch's ? 


[ can't tell what to ſay, unlefs I knew the ocea- 
ſions. 


Do you juſtify duelling at all? 
I do not: Neither can I help his duelling. 


Will 
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Will you go down, and humble that ſtubborn ſpi- 
rit of youfs to your Mamma: 
I ſaid nothing. 


Shall I conduct your Ladyſhip down? foffering to 
take my declined hand]. 

What! not vouchſafe to anſwer me? 

I turned from her in ſilence. 

What! turn your back upon me too !—Shall I 
bring up your Mamma to you, Love ? [following me, 
and taking my ſtruggling hand] What! not ſpeak 
yet !, Come, my ſullen, ſilent dear, ſpeak one word 
to me—You muſt ſay ;wo-very ſoon to Mr. Solmes, 
can tell you that. 

'Then [guſhing out into tears, which I could not 
hold in longer] they ſhall be the laſt words I will ever 
ſpeak, | 

Well, well [inſultingly wiping my averted face 
with her handkerchief, while her other hand held 
mine in a ridiculing tone] I am glad any-thing will 
make thee ſpeak: Then you think you may be 
brought to ſpeak the two words Only they are to be 


the laſt— How like a gentle Lovyer from its tender 


bleeding heart was that 
Ridiculous Bella! 


Saucy Clary ! [changing her ſneering tone to an 
imperious one] But do you think you can humble 
yourſelf to go down to your Mamma? 

am tired with ſuch ſtuff as this. Tell me, Bella, 


if my Mamma will condeſcend to fee me ? 


Yes, if you can be dutiful at laſt. 

I can, I will, 

But what call you. dutiful ? 

To give up my own znclinations—T hat's fome- 

thing more for you to tell of—in obedience to my 

Parents commands; and to beg I may not be made 

"erg with a man that is fitter for any-body than 
r me. x 


For me, do you mean, Clary ? 


Why 
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Why not? ſince you have put the queſtion. You 
have a better opinion of him than I have. My friends, 
I hope, would not think him too good for me, and 
not good enough for you. But cannot you tell me, 
Bella, what is to become of me, without inſulting 
over me thus? — If I muſt be thus treated, remember, 
that if I am guilty of any raſhneſs, the uſage 1 meet 
with will juſtify it, 

So, Clary, you are contriving an excuſe, I find, 
for ſomewhat that we have not doubted has been in- 
your head a great while. 

If it were ſo, you ſeem reſolved, for your part, and 
fo does my Brother for his, that I ſhall not want one. 
—But indeed, Bella, I can bear no longer this repe- 
tition of the worſt part of yeſterday's converſation : 
I defire I may throw myſelf at my Father's and Mo- 
ther's feet, - and hear from them what their ſentence 
is. I ſhall at leaſt avoid, by that means, the unſiſterly 
inſults I meet with from you. | 

Hey-day ! What, is this you ? Is it you, my meek 
Siſter Clary ? | 

Yes, it is I, Bella; and I will claim the protection 
due to a child of the family, or to know why I am 
to be thus treated, when I offer only to preſerve to 
myſelf the liberty of refuſal, which belongs to my 
Sex; and, to pleaſe my Parents, would give up my 
choice, I have coatented myſelf till now to take ſe- 
cond-hand meſſengers, and - hand inſults : You 
are but my Siſter My Brother is not my Sovereign. 
And while I have a Father and Mother living, I will 
not be thus treated by a Brother and Siſter, and their 
ſervants, all ſetting upon me, as it ſhould. ſeem, to 
make me deſperate, and to do a raſh thing.—I wilt 
know, in ſhort, Siſter Bella, why I am to be con- 
{trained thus ? What is intended by it? - And whe- 
ther I am to be conſidered as a child or a ſlave? 


She ſtood aghaſt all this time, partly with real, 
partly with affected ſurpriſe. | 
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And is it you? Is it indeed you? — Well, Clary, 
you amaze me! But ſince you are ſo defirous to re- 
fer yourſelf to your Father and Mother, I will go 
down, and tell them what you ſay. Your-friends are 
not yet gone, I believe: They ſhall aſſemble again; 
and then you may come down, and plead your own 
cauſe in perſon, 

Let me then. But let my Brother and you be ab- 
ſent. You have made yourſelves too much parties 


againſt me, to fit as my judges. And I deſire to have 


none of yours or his interpoſitions. I am ſure you 
could not have repreſented what I propoſed fairly: I 
am ſure you could not. Nor is it poſſible you ſhould 
be commiſſioned to treat me thus. 

Well, well, I'll call up my Brother to you.— will 
indeed, — He ſhall juſtify himſelf, as well as me. 

I defire not to ſee my Brother, except he will come 
as a Brother, laying aſide the authority he has unjuſtly 
aſſumed over me. 

And fo, Clary, it is nothing to him, or to me, is 
it? that our Siſter ſhall diſgrace her whole family! 

As how, Bella, difgrace it ?!—The man whom you 


thus freely treat, is a man of birth and fortune: He 


is a man of parts, and nobly allied. —He was once 
thought worthy of you; and J wiſh to Heaven you 
had had him. I am ſure it was not my fault you bad 
not, altho' you treat me thus! | 

This ſet her into a flame: I wiſh J had forborn it. 
O how the poor Bella raved! I thought ſhe would 
have beat me once or twice: And ſhe vowed, her 
fingers itched to do fo—But I was not worth her an- 
ger : Yet ſhe flamed on. 

We were heard to be high.—And Betty came up 
from my Mother to command my Siſter to attend her. 
she went down accordingly, threatening me with 


letting every one know what a violent creature I had 


Tuefday. 


ſhewn myſelf to be. 
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Tueſday Noon, March 217. 
I Have a8 yet heard no more of my Siſter: And 
have not courage enough to inſiſt upon throwing 
myſelf at 1 feet of my Father and Mother, as I 
thought in my heat of temper I ſhould be able to do. 
And I am now grown as calm as ever; and were 
| Bella to come up again, as fit to be played upon as 
8 before. | 
I am indeed ſorry that I ſent her from me in ſuch 
| diſorder. But my Papa Letter threatening me with 
my Uncle Antony's houſe and chapel, terrifies me 
| ſtrangely; and by their filence I am afraid ſome new 
ſtorm is gathering. 
But what ſhall I do with this Lovelace? I have 
j juſt now, by the unſuſpected hole in the wall (that J 
told you of in my Letter by Hannah) got a Letter from 
him—So uneaſy is he for fear I ſhould be prevailed 
upon in Solmes's favour; fo full of menaces. if I 
am; fo reſenting the uſage receive [for, how I can- 
not tell; but he has undoubtedly intelligence of all 
that is done in the family]; ſuch proteſtations of in- 
violable faith and honour ; ſuch vows of reformation ; 
ſuch preſſing arguments to eſcape from this diſgrace- 


ful confinement—O my Ne what ſhall 1 do with, 
this Lovelace: cn G 
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She owned, That ſhe came to expoſtulate with me, 
for the peace-ſake of the family : For that ſhe could 
not believe it poſſible, if I did not conceive myſelf un- 
Kindly treated, that I, who had ever ſhewn ſuch a 
ſweetneſs of temper, as well as manners, ſhould be 
thus reſolute, in a point ſo very near to my Father, 
and all my friends. My Mother and ſhe were both 
willing to impute my reſolution to the manner I had 
been begun with; and to my ſuppoſing that my Bro- 
ther had originally more of a hand in the propoſals 
made by Mr. Solmes, than my Father or other friends. 
In ſhort, fain would my Aunt have furniſhed me with 
an excuſe to come off my oppoſition ; Bella all the 
while bumming a tune, and opening this book and 
that, without meaning; but ſaying nothing. 


After having ſhewed me, that my oppoſition could 


not be of ſignification, my Father's honour being en- 
gaged, my Aunt concluded with enforcing upon me 
my duty, in ſtronger terms than I believe ſhe would 
have done (the circumſtances of the caſe conſidered) 
had not my Siſter been preſent, 

It would but be repeating what I have ſo often men- 
tioned, to give you the arguments that paſſed on both 
ſides, —So I will only recite what ſhe was pleaſed 
to ſay, that carried with it a new face, 

When ſhe found me inflexible, as ſhe was pleaſed 
to call it, ſhe ſaid, For her part, ſhe could not but 
ſay, that if I were not to have either Mr. Solmes or 
Mr. Lovelace, and yet, to make my friends eaſy, muff 
marry, ſhe ſhould not think amiſs of Mr, Wyerley. 
W hat did I think of Mr. Wyerley ? 

Ay, Clary, put in my Siiter, what ſay you to Mr. 
Wyerley? 

I ſaw thro' this immediately. It was ſaid on pur- 
poſe, I doubted not, to have an argument againſt me 
of abſolute prepoſſeſſion in Mr, Lovelace's favour : 
Since Mr, Wyerley every-where avows his value, 
even to veneration, for me; and is far leſs W 
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ble, both in perſon and wind, than Mr. Solmes: And 
I was willing to turn the tables, by trying how far Mr. 
Solmes's terms might be diſpenſed with; fince! the 
ſame terms could not be expected from Mr. W yerley. 

I therefore deſired to know, Whether my anſwer, 
if it ſhould be in favour of Mr. Wyerley, would re- 
leaſe me from Mr. Solmes ?—ForlT owned, that I had 
not the averſion to him, that I had to the other. 

Nay, ſhe had no commiſſion to propoſe ſuch a thing. 
She only knew, that my Father and Mother would 
not be eaſy till Mr, Lovelace's hopes were entirely 
defeated, 

Cunning creature ! ſaid my Siſter, 

And this, and her joining in the queſtion before, 
convinced me, that it was a deſigned ſnare for me. 

Don't You, dear Madam, faid I, put queſtions 
that can anſwer no end, but to ſupport my Brother's 
ſchemes againſt me.— But are there any hopes of an 
end to my ſufferings and diſgrace, without having this 
hated man impoſed upon me? Will not what I have 
offered be accepted? I am ſure it ought—T will ven- 
ture to ſay That. 

Why, Niece, if there be vet any ſuch hopes, I pre- 
ſume you don't think yourſelf abſolved from the duty 
due from a child to her parents ? 

Yes, ſaid my Siſter, I do not doubt but it is Miſs 
Clary's aim, if ſhe does not fly to her Lovelace, to 
get her Eſtate into her own hands, and go to live at 
The Grove, in that independence upon which ſhe 
builds all her perverſeneſs. And, dear heart |. my little 
Love, how will you then blaze away! Your mamma 
Norton, your oracle, with your Poor at your gates, 
mingling ſo proudly and ſo meanly with the ragged 
herd! Reflecting, by your oſtentation, upon all the . 
dies in the county, who do not as you do. This is 
known to be your ſcheme ! And the Poor without- 
doors, and Lovelace within, with one hand buildin 


up a name, pulling it dowa with the other —03 
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gn reer, 
what a charming ſcheme is this But let me tell you, 
my pretty little flighty one, that your Father's living 
Will ſhall controul your Grandfather's dead one; and 
That Eftate will be diſpoſed of as your fond Grand- 
father would have diſpoſed of it, had he lived to fee 
ſuch a change in his favourite. In a word, Miſs, it 
will be kept out of your hands, till my Father ſees 
you diſcreet enough to have the management of it, or 
till you can dutifully, by Law, tear it from him. 

Fie, Miſs Harlowe | ſaid my Aunt: This is not 
pretty to your Siſter. 

O Madam, let her go on. This is nothing to 
what I have borne from Miſs Harlowe. She is either 


commiſſioned to treat me ill by her Envy, or by an 


higher authority, to which I muſt ſubmit.— As to re- 
voking the Eſtate, what hinders, if I pleaſed? I know 
my power; but have not the leaſt thought of exerting 
it. Be pleaſed to let my Father know, that, what- 
ever be the conſequence to myſelf, were he to turn 
me out of doors (which I ſhould rather he would do, 
than to be confined and inſulted as I am) and were I 
to be reduced to indigence and want, I would ſeek no 
relief that ſhould be contrary to his will, 

For that matter, child, ſaid my Aunt, were you to 
marry, you muſt do as your Huſband will have you. 
If that Huſband be Mr, Lovelace, he will be glad of 
any opportunity of further embroiling the families. 
And, let me tell you, Niece, if he had the reſpect for 
you which he pretends to have, he would not throw 
out defiances as he does. He is known to be a very 
revengeful man; and were I you, Miſs Clary, I ſhould 
be afraid he would wreak upon me that vengeance, 
though I had not offended him, which he is conti- 
nually threatening to pour upon the family. 

Mr. Lovelace's threatened vengeance 1s in return 
for threatened vengeance. It is not every-body will 
bear inſult, as, of late, I have been forced to bear it. 

O how my Siſter's face ſhone with paſſion |! b 
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But Mr. Lovelace, proceeded I, as IL have ſaid 
twenty and twenty times, would be quite out of the 
queſtion with me, were I to be generouſly treated ! 

My Siſter ſaid ſomething with great vehemence: 
Bat only raiſing my voice, to be heatd, without mind- 
ing her, Pray, Madam (provokingly interrogated I} 
was he not known to have been as wild a man, when 
he was at fie introduced into our family, as he new 
is ſaid to be? Yet then, the common phraſes of wild 
oats, and black oxen, and ſuch-like, weie qualifiers; 
and Marriage, and the Wife's diſcretion, were to 
perform wonders—But (turning to my Siſter) I find £ 
have ſaid too mu. a 

O thou wicked reflecter - And what made me ab- 
hor him, think you, but the proof of thoſe villainous 
freedoms that ought to have had the ſame effect upon 
you, were you but half ſo good a creature as you 
pretend to be? _ 

Proof, did you ſay, Bella ! I thought that you had 
not pro: — But you know beſt, 

Was not this very ſpiteful, my dear? 

Now, Clary, ſaid ſhe, would I give a thoufand 
pounds to know all that is in thy little rancorous and 
reflecting heart, at this moment. 1 

I might let you know for a much leſs ſum, and not 
be afraid of being worſe treated than I have been. 

Well, young 1 I am ſorry to ſee paſſion run 
ſo high between you. You know, Niece (to me) you 
had not been confined thus to your apartment, could 
your Mother by condeſcenfion, or your Father by au- 
thority, have been able to move you. But how can 
you expect, when there muſt be a conceſſion on one 
fide, that it ſhould be on theirs? If my Dolly, who 


Has not the hundredth part of your underſtanding, 


were thus to ſet herſelf up in abſolute contradiction 

to my will, in a point ſ material, I ſhould not take 

it well of her—Indeed I ſhould not. 

I believe not, Madam: And if Miſs Hervey had juſt 
Vol, I. P ; ſuck 
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ſuch a Brother, and juſt ſuch a Siſter [You may look, 
Bella I] and if both were to aggravate her Parents, 
as my Brother and Siſter do mine—Then, perhaps, 
you might uſe her as I am uſed : And if ſhe hated the 
man you propoſed to her, and with as much reaſon 
as I do Mr. Solmes— | 

And loved a Rake and Libertine, Miſs, as you do 
Lovelace, ſaid my Siſter 

Then might ſhe [continued I, not minding her] 
beg to be excuſed from obeying. But yet if ſhe did, 
and would give you the moſt folemn aſſurances, and 
ſecurity beſides, that ſhe never would have the man 

ou diſliked, againſt your conſent—I dare ſay, Miſs 
Hervey's Father and Mother would fit down ſatisfied, 
and not endeavour to force her Inclinations. 

So !—{[ſaid my Siſter, with uplifted hands] Father 
and Mather now come in for their ſhare |! 

But if, child, replied my Aunt, I knew ſhe loved 
a Rake, and ſuſpected that ſhe ſought only to gain 
time, in order to wire-draw me into a conſent— 

I beg pardon, Madam, for interrupting you; but 
if Miſs Hervey could obtain your conſent, what fur- 
ther would be to be ſaid ? 

True, child; but ſhe never ſhould, 

Then, Madam, it never would be. 

That l doubt, Niece. 

If you do, Madam, can you think confinement and 
ill * is the way to prevent the apprehended raſh- 
neſs 

My dear, this fort of intimation would make one 
but too apprehenſive, that there is no truſting to your- 
ſelf, when one knows your inclination. 

That apprehenſion, Madam, ſeems to have been 
conceived before this intimation, or the leaſt cauſe for 
it, was given. Why elſe the diſgraceful confinement 
I have been laid under ? Let me venture to ſay, that 
my ſufferings ſeem to be rather owing to a concerted 
deſign to intimidate me [ Bella held up her Hands ), 

 (know- 
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(knowing there were too good grounds for my oppo- 
ſition) than to a doubt of my conduct; for, when 
they were inflicted firſt, I had given no cauſe of doubt: 
Nor ſhould there now be room for any, if my dif- 
cretion might be truſted to. | . 

My Aunt, after a little heſitation, ſaid, But, con- 
ſider, my dear, what confuſion will be perpetuated in 
your family, if you marry this hated Lovelace ? 
And let it be conſidered, what miſery to me, Ma- 
dam, if I marry that hated Solmes ? | 

Many a young creature has thought ſhe could not 
love a man, with whom ſhe has afterwards been very 
happy. Few women, child, marry their füſt Loves. 

That may be the reaſon there are fo few happy 
Marriages. 


_ there are few firſt impreſſions fit to be encou- 
raged, 

1 am afraid ſo too, Madam. I have a very indif- 
ferent opinion of light and firſt impreſſions. But, as I 
have often ſaid, all I wiſh for, is, to have leave to live 
Jingle. e $44 
Indeed you muſt not, Miſs. Your Father and Mo- 
ther will be unbappy till they ſee you married, and out 
of Lovelace's reaeh.— I am told that you propoſe to 
condition with him (ſo far are matters gone between 
you) never to have any man, if you have not him. 

I know no better way to prevent miſchief. on all 
ſides, I freely own it—And there is not, if he be out 
of the queſtion, another man in the world, I can think 
favourably of. —Neverthelefs, I would give all I have 
in the world, that he were married to ſome other per- 
ſon—Indeed I would, Bella, for all you put on that 
ſmile of incredulity. | t SO 

May be ſo, Clary: But I will ſmile for all that. 

If he be out of the queſtion ! repeated my-Aunt— 
So, Miſs Clary, I fee how it is—l will go down 
{Miſs Harlowe, ſhall I follow you ?—] And I will 
endeavour to perſuade = Father to let my _ 
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herſelf come up: And a happier event may then re- 


ſult. 


Depend upon it, Madam, ſaid my Siſter, This will 
be the caſe: My Mother and ſhe will be both in tears; 
but with this different effect? My Mother will come 
down ſoftened, and cut to the heart; but will leave 
her favourite hardened, from the advantages ſhe will 
think ſhe has over my Mother's tenderneſs— Why, 
Madam, it is for this very reaſon the girl is not ad- 
mitted into her preſence. ; If CHEE 

Thus ſhe ran on, as ſhe went down ſtairs, 


LETTER ILY; > 
Miſi CLaRISsA HARTOWE, To Miſs Howe.. 
M Y heart fluttered with the hope and the fear of 


ſeeing my Mother, and with the ſhame and the | 


grief of having given her fo much uneaſineſs, But it 
needed not: She was not permitted to come, But 
my Aunt-was ſo good as to return ; yet not without 
my Sifter:: And, taking my hand, made me fit down 
by ber. N N VI SREN. 
"She came, ſhe muſt own, officioufly, the ſaid, this 
ence more; tho' againſt the opinien of my Father: 
But knowing and dreading the conſequence of my 
oppoſition, ſhe could not hut come. 5 720 10% 
She then ſet forth to me my friends expectations 
from me; Mr. Solmes's riches (three times as rich he 
came out to be, as any- body had thought him); the 
ſettlements propoſed ; Mr. Lovelace's bad character; 
their averſion to him; all in a very ſtrong light ; but 
Bot in a ſtronger than my Mother had before placed 
them in. My Mother, ſurely, could not have given 
the particulars of what had paſſed between herſelf and 
me: If ſhe had, my Aunt would not have repeated 
many of the ſame ſentiments, as you will find ſhe did, 
that had been ſtill more ſtrongly urged, without effect 
by her venerable Siſter, 
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- She ſaid it would break the heart of my Father to 
have it imagined, that he had not a power over his 
child ; and that, as he thought, for my own good : 
A child too, whom they had always doated upon 
Deareſt, deareſt Miſs, concluded: the, claſping her 
fingers, with the moſt condeſcending earneſtneſs, let 
me beg of you, for my ſake, for your own fake, for a' 
hundred fakes, to get over this averſeneſs, to give up 
your prejudices, and make every-one happy and eaſy 
once more.— would kneelto you, my deareſt Niece: 
— Nay, I will kneel-to you. | 
And down ſhe dropt, and I with her, kneeling: 
to her, and beſeeching her not to kneel; elaſping my 
arms about her, and bathing her worthy boſom wick 
my tears. | 
O riſe ! rife ? my beloved Aunt, faid I: You cut 
me to the heart with this condeſcending goodneſs, 
Say then, my deareft Niece, ſay then, that you will 
oblige all your friends If you love us, I beſeech you 
do— 8 


How can 1 promiſe what I can ſooner chuſe to die 
than to perform |— | | 
Say then, my dear, you will conſider of it. Say you 
will but reaſon with yourſelf. Give us but hopes. 
Don't let me entreat, and thus entreat, in vain. For 
ſtill ſhe kneeled, and I by her. | 4010 
What a hard cafe is mine Could I but doubr, L 
know I could conguer.— That which is an inducemeny 
to my friends, is none at all to me— How often, my 
deareſt Aunt, muſt J repeat the ſame thing ?—Let 
me but be fingle—Cannot I live ſingle ? Let me be 
fent, as I have propoſed, to Scotland, to Florence; 
any-whither : Let me be ſent a ſlave to the Indies 3 
any-whither—Any of theſe, I will conſent to. But 
J cannot, cannot think of giving my vos to a man E 
cannot endure! 
Well then, riſing (Bella ſilently, with uplifted 
P 3 hands, 
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hands, 8 my ſuppoſed perverſeneſs) I ſee 
nothing can prevail with you to oblige us, 

What can I do, my deareſt Aunt Hervey ? What 
can I do? Were I capable of giving a hope I meant 
not to enlarge, then could I ſay, I would confider of 
your kind advice. But I would rather be thought 
perverſe than inſincere. Is there, however, no medium? 
Can nothing be thought of? Will nothing do, but to 
have a man who is the more diſguſtful to me, becauſe 
he is unjuſt in the very articles he offers? _ 

Whom now, Clary, ſaid my Siſter, do you reflect 
upon? Conſider That. | 

Make not invidious applications of what I ſay, 
Bella. It may not be looked upon in the ſame light 
by every one. The giver and the accepter are prin- 
cipally anſwerable, in an unjuſt donation. While I 
think of it in this !ight, I ſhould be inexcuſable to be 
the latter. But why do I enter upon a ſuppoſition of 
this nature ?—My heart, as I have often, ten ſaid, 
recoils, at the thoughts of the man, in every light.— 
Whoſe Father, but mine, agrees upon articles where 
there is no proſpe& of a liking ? Where the direct 
contrary is. avowed, all along avowed, without the 
leaſt variation, or ſhadow of a change of ſentiment ?— 
But it is not my Father's doing originally. O my 
cruel, cruel Brother, to cauſe a meaſure to be forc'd: 
upon me, which he would not behave tolerably under, 
were the like to be offered to him! 

The girl is got into her altitudes, Aunt Hervey, 
ſaid my Siſter. You ſee, Madam, ſhe ſpares nobody. 
Be pleaſed to let her know what ſhe has to truſt to. 
Nothing is to be done with her. Pray, Madam, pro- 
nounce her doom. | | 

My Aunt retir'd to the window, weeping, with my 
Siſter in her hand: I cannot, Indeed I cannot, Miſs 
Harlowe, ſaid ſhe, ſoftly (but yet I heard every word: 

the ſaid): There is great. hardſhip in her caſe, She 
55 is 
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is a noble child after all. What pity things are gone 
ſo far But Mr. Solmes ought to be told to deſiſt. 
O Madam, ſaid my Siſter, in a kind of loud whiſ- 
per, are you Caught too by the lictle Siren My 
Mother did well not to come up II queſtion whe- 
ther my Father himſelf, after his firſt indignation, 
would not be turned round by her. Nobody but my 
Brother can do any-thing with her, I am ſure. | 
Don't think of your Brother's coming up, ſaid my 
Aunt, ſtill in a low voice He is too furious. I ſee 
no obſtinacy, no perverſeneſs, in her manner! If your 
Brother comes, I will not be anſwerable for the con- 
ſequences: For I thought twice or thrice ſhe would 
have gone into fits. _ 

O — ſhe has a ſtrong heart And you ſee 
there is no prevailing with her, tho' you were upon 
your knees to her. P40 . 

My Siſter left my Aunt muſing at the window, 
with her back towards us; and took that opportu- 
nity to inſult me ſtill more barbarouſly: For, ſtep- 
ping to my cloſet, ſhe took up the patterns which: 
my Mother had ſent me up, and bringing them to 
me, ſhe ſpread them upon the chair by me; and, of- 
fering one, and then another, upon her fleeve and! 
ſhoulder, thus ſhe ran on, with great ſeeming tran- 
quillity, but whiſperingly, that my Aunt might not: 
hear her. This, Clary; is a pretty pattern enough: 
But This is quite charming / I would. adviſe you to 
make your appearance in it. And This, were J you, 
ſhould be my wedding night-gown—And This my 
ſecond dreſſed ſuit ! Won't you give orders, Love, 
to have your Grandmother's jewels new- ſet Or 
will you think to ſhew away in the new ones Mr. 
Solmes intends to preſent to you? He talks of laying: 
out two or three thouſand-pounds in preſents, child 
Dear heart !-—How gorgeouſly will you be array'd !— 
What! filent, my dear! Mamma Norton's ſweet dear # 
What! filent ſtill ?—But, Clary, won't you have a 

| __ Velvet. 
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Velvet Suit? It would cut a great figure in a country 
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church, you know: And the weather may bear it for 
a month yet to come. Crimſon Velvet, fuppoſe ! 
Such. a fine complexion as yours, how it would be ſet 
off by it ! What an agreeable bluſh would it give you} 
-—High-ho! (mocking me; for I fighed to be thus 
fooled with) And do you ſigh, Love ?—Well then, 
as it will be a ſolemn wedding, what think you of 
black Velvet, child?—Siltent fill, Clary {Black 
Velvet, fo fair as you are, with thoſe charming eyes, 
gleaming thro” a wintry cloud, like an April Sun 
Does not Lovelace tell you they are charming eyes !— 
How lovely will you appear to every one What! 
flent ftill, Love !-—But about your Laces, Clary !— 

She would have gone on ſtill further, had not my 
Aunt advanced towards us, wiping her eyes What! 
whiſpering, Ladies]! You ſeem fo eaſy and fo pleaſed, 
Miſs Harlowe, with your private conference, that I 
hope I ſhall carry down good news. f 

I am only giving her my opinion of her patterns, 
here. Unaſk'd indeed; but ſhe ſeems, by her ſilence, 
$0 approve of my judgment. 

O Bella! ſaid I, that Mr. Lovelace had not taken 
you at your word I- You had before now been exer- 
cifing your judgment on your own account : And F 
had been happy; as well as 2 Was it my fault, 1 
pray you, that it was not ſo f— | 

how ſhe raved ! 

To be ſo ready to give, Bella, and fo loth to take, 
is not very fair in you. 12 

The poor Bella deſcended to call names. 

Why, Siſter, ſaid I, you are as angry, as if there 
were more in the hint, than poſhbly might be de- 
figned, My wiſh is fincere, for both our ſakes |— 
for the whole family's fake —And what (good now) 
is there in it ?—Do not, do not, dear Bella, give me 
cauſe to ſuſpeR, that 1 have found a reaſon for your 
behaviour to me; and which till now was wholly: 
unacccuntable from Siſter to ter Fie, 
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Fie, fie, Clary! faid my Aunt. 

My Siſter was more and more outrageous. 

O how much fitter, faid. I, to be a ef, than a 
Jefler But, now Bella, turn the glaſs to 13 J 
ſee how poorly fits the robe upon your own rs, 
_ you have been ſo unmetcifully fixing upon 
mine 4 Site t irh M131 
Fie, fie, Miſs Clary! repeated my Aunt. 

And fie, fie, likewiſe, good Madam, to Miſs Har- 
lowe, you would ſay, were you to have heard: her! 


barbarous inſults |! 4 2 | ts 
Let us go, Madam, faid my Siſter, with great vio- 
tence; let us leave the creature to ſwell till ſhe burſts - 
with her own poiſon.— The laſt time I will ever come 
near her, in the mind I am inn Fa 
It is ſo eaſy a thing, returned I, were I to be mean 
enough to follow an example that is fo cenſureable in 
the ſetter of it, to vanquiſh ſuch a teazing ſpirit as” 
yours with its own blunt weapons, that I am amazed 
you will provoke me !--Yet, Bella, fince you tui 
go (for ſhe had hurried to the door) forgive me. 
forgive you. And you have a double reaſon to do ſo, 
both from elderſhip, and from the offence ſo ſtudi- 
ouſly given to one in aMition,—But _ von be 
I happy, tho' 7 never ſhall ! May you never have half 
be trials / have had ! Be this your comfort, that you 
cannot have a Sifter to treat you, as you have treated 
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ne- And ſo God bleſs you | 
P thou art a—And down ſhe flung without ſaying” 
what. an 


Permit me, Madam, faid I to my Aunt, ſinking 
down, and claſping her knees with my arms, to detain” 
you one moment—Not to ſay any- thing about m 
poor Siſter—She is her own puniſher— Only to thank 
you for all your condeſcending goodneſs to nie, 1 
only beg of you not to impute to obſtinacy the im- 
moveableneſs I have ſhewn to ſo tender a friend; and 
to forgive me every-thing I have ſaid or done amiſa | 


* 
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in your preſense; for it has not proceeded from in- 
ward rancour to the poor Bella. But I will be bold 
to ſay, that neither She, nor my Brother, nor even 
my Father himſelf, knows what a heart they have ſet 
a bleeding. | 

I ſaw, to my comfort, what effect my Siſter's ab- 
ſence wrought for me.—Riſe, my noble-minded Niece! 
— Charming creature [ Thoſe were her kind words] 
kneel not to me !—Keep to yourſelf what 1 now ſay 
to you. I admire you more than I can expreſs—And 
if you can forbear claiming your Eſtate, and can re- 
ſolve to avoid Lovelace, you will continue to be the 
greateſt miracle I ever knew at your years—But I 
muſt haſten down after your Siſter.— Theſe are my 
laſt words to you: Conform to your Father's will, 
© if you poſſibly can. How meritorious will it be in 
vyou to doſo! Pray to God to enable you to con- 

form. You don't know what may be done.” 
Only, my dear Aunt, one word, one word more 
— ſhe was going) —Speak all you can for my dear 
rs. Norton. She is but low in the world: Should 


ill health overtake her, ſne may not know how to live 


without my Mamma's favour, I ſhall have no means 
to help her; for I will want neceſſaries before I 
will aſſert my right: And I do aſſure you, ſhe has 
ſaid ſo many things to me in behalf of my ſubmitting 
to my Father's will, that her arguments have not a 
little contributed to make me reſolve to avoid the ex- 
tremities, which nevertheleſs I pray to God'they do 
not at laſt force me upon. And yet they deprive me 
of her Advice, and think unjuſtly of one of the moſt 
excellent of women, 

I am glad to hear you fay This: And take This, 
and This, and This, my charming Niece (for ſo ſhe 
called me almoſt at every word; kiſſing me earneſtly, 
and claſping her arms about my neck): And God pro- 
| te you, and direct you! But you mu/? ſubmit : Indeed 
you muſt, Some one day in a month from This, is all 


the choice that is left you, And 
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And this, I ſuppoſe, was the doom my Siſter called 
for; yet not worſe than what had been pronounced 
upon me before. | | | 

She repeated theſe laſt ſ-ntences louder than the for- 
mer. And remember, Miſs,” added ſhe, it is your 
© duty to comply - And down ſhe went, leaving me 
with my heart full, and' my eyes running over. 

The very repetition of this, fills me with almoſt equal 
concern, to that which I felt at the time. ” 

I muſt lay down my pen. Miſtineſſes which give 
to my deluged eye the appearance of all the colours in 
the rainbow, will not permit me to write on. 


Wedneſday, Five o'clock, 

I w1iLL now add a few lines—My Aunt, as ſhe 
went down from me, was met at the foot of the ſtairs 
by my Siſter, who ſeemed to think ſhe had ſtaid a 
good while after her: And hearing her laſt words 
preſcribing to me implicit duty, praiſed her for it, and 
exclaimed againſt my obſtinacy. Did you ever hear 
of ſuch perverſeneſs, Madam? ſaid ſhe ; Could you 
have .thought, that your Clariſſa, and © every-body's 
Clariſſa, was ſuch a girl ?mAnd who, as you ſaid, is 
to ſubmit, her Father or be? 

My Aunt ſaid ſomething. in anſwer: to her, com- 
paſſionating me, as I thought, by her accent: But I 
heard not the words. 

duch a ſtrange perſeverance in a meaſure ſo unrea- 
ſonable But my Brother and Siſter are continually 
miſrepreſenting all I ſay and do; and I am deprived 
of the opportunity of defending myſelf My Sifter 
ſays (a), that had they thought me ſuch a cham- 
pioneſs, they would not have engaged with me: And 
now, not knowing how to reconcile my ſuppoſed 
obſtinacy with my general character, and natural 
temper, they ſeem to hope to tire me out, and reſolve 
to vary their meaſures accordingly, My Brother, you 


7 


(a) See p. 289. 


ſee (a), is determined to carry this point, or to aban- 
don Harlowe- place, and never to ſee it more.—80 
they are to loſe a Son, or to conquer a Daughter the 
perverſeſt and moſt ungrateful that ever Parents had 
This is the light he places things in: And has un- 
dertaken, it ſeems, to ſubdue me, if his advice be fol- 
lowed. It will be further tried; of that I am con- 
vinced; and what will be their next meaſure, who 
can divine - - | N eee 

I ſhall diſpatch, with this, my Anſwer to yours of 
Sunday laſt, begun on Monday (6); but which is not 
yet quite finiſhed. It is too long to copy: I have 
not time for it. In it I have been very free with you, 
my dear, in more places than one. I cannot ſay, that 
I am- pleaſed with all I have written Vet will not 
now alter it. My mind is not at eaſe enough for the 
ſubject.— Don't be angry with me. Yet, if you can 
excuſe one or two paſſages, it will be, becauſe they 
were written by 


Your CLARISsA HARLOWE, 


49) In his Letter, p. 30x. (5) See Letter xl. 
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Her reaſons for not giving way to a paſſion for Lovelace, 
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XVI. XVII. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe, Offends her Father by her be- 

| haviour to Solmes in his preſence. Tender converſation between her 
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may be freed from Solmes's addreſs. Subſtance of one of Lovelace's 
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XXVI. From the ſame. Is deſirous to know the opinion Lord M.'s fa- 
mily have of her. Subſtance of a Letter from. Lovelace, reſenting the 
indignities he receives from her Relations. She freely acquaints him, 
that he bas nothing to expe## from ber contrary to ber duty. Infiſts 
that his next Letter ſhall be his laſt. 

XXVII. Miſs Herve, To Clariſſa. Adviſes her to reſume her Eſtate, 
Her ſatirical deſcription of Solmes. Raillies her on her curioſity to 
know what opinion Lord M. and his family have of her. Aſeribes 
to the difference in each of their tempers · their mutual Love. Gives 
the particulars of a converſation between her Mother and her, on 
Clariſſa's caſe, Reflects on the Harlowe family, and particularly on 
Mrs. Harlowe, for her paſſiveneſs. 

XXVIII. Clariſſa. In Anſwer. Chides her for the liberties ſhe takes 
with her Relations. Particularly defends her Mother. Chides her 
alſo for her lively airs to her own Mother. Deſires her to treat her 
freely; but wiſhes not that ſhe ſhould impute Love to her: And why. 

XXIX. From the ſame. Her expoſtulatory Letter to her Brother and 
Siſter. Their Anſwers. | 

XXX. From the ſame, Exceedingly angry with Lovelace, on his coming 
to their church. Reflections on Pride, &c. 
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however, of intentional Pride, Scorn, Haughtineſs, or Want of Senff- 

bility=> What a triumph over the Sex, and over her whole Family, 

if he can carry off a Lady ſo watchful and fo prudent ! Is reſolved, 

if he cannot have the Siſter, to carry off the Brother. Libertine as be 
is, can bave no thoughts of any other woman but Clariſſa. Warns 
Belford, Mowbray, Tourville, and Belton, to hold themſelves in readi- 

neſs to obey his ſummons, on the likelihood there is of room for what 

he calls glorious miſchief. | 

XXXII. XXXII. Clariſſa, To Miſs Hozve, Copies of her Letters to 
her two Uncles; and of their characteriſtic Anſwer. Her expoſtula- 
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future reliance upon bis honour. "© © 72256 f 

XXXVI. Clariſſa, To Miſs: Herve. Lovelace in diſguiſe ſurpriſes her in 
the Woodhouſe. Her terrors on firſt ſeeing him. He greatly engages 
her confidence (as he had deſigned) by his reſpectful behaviour. 
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ſhe defires to know how far ſhe thinks him eligible for his beſt qualities, 
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ent up to her to influence her in Solmes's favour. An affecting con- 
verſation between them. What paſſes upon it, and after it. 

XL. From the ſame. Reſumes the requeſted ſubject. What ſort of Man 
ſhe could have preferred to Mr. Lovelace. Arguments ſhe has uſed to 
herſelf in his favour, and in his disfawour. Frankly owns, that were 
he now a moral man, ſhe would prefer bim to all the men ſhe ever 


ſaw. Yet is perſuaded, that ſue could freely give up the one man, 
do 
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to get rid of the other, as ſhe had offered to ber friends. Her delicacy 
affected by Miſs Howe's raillery : And why. Gives her opinion of the 
force which Figureor Perſon may be allowed to have upon her Sex. 


XLI. From the ſame. A Letter from her Mother (with patterns of 


rich filks) in which ſhe intreatsher to comply with all their wiſhes. 
What ought to be the principal view of a good Wife in adorning ber 
perſon. Her diſtreſs. Begs leave to wait upon her Mother alone. Her 
Father's angry Letter, ordering her to prepare for her Wedding-day. 
Solmes requeſts to ſee her. She refuſes. All in tumults below upon 
it. Her Brother and Siſter deſire that ſhe may be left to their ma- 
nagement. ö 

XLII. From the ſame, A very warm dialogue between her Siſter and 
her, Her Siſter's envy, unnatural behaviour, and violence. Clarifla + 
ſends down propoſals in writing to her Friends, and a Letter to her 

Brother. His inſolent anſwer; in which he tells her, that her pro- 
poſals will be conſidered in full aſſembly, next morning; but that, if 
they ſhall be complied with, he will retire to Scotland, and never more 
return to Harlowe Place. 

XLIII. From the ſame. Hardly doubts but her propoſals will be ac- 
cepted. Paints to herſelf, as her relations arrive one by one, what ts 
their deliberations, and the reſult of them, will be, when they are 
all aſſembled. Her Propoſals rejected. Her Siſter's cruel inſults on 
the occaſicn produce another warm dialogue between them. Her 
Siſter leaves her in a fury, She is greatly diſturbed at the contents of 
a Letter from Lovelace. 

XLIV. From the ſame. Her Aunt Hervey accompanied by her Siſtes, 
makes her a viſit, Further inſults from her Siſter, Her Aunt's 
fruitleſs pleas in Solmes's favour. | 

XLV. From the ſame. Another viſit from her Aunt and Siſter. The 
latter ſpitefully inſults her with the patterns. A tender ſcene be- 
tween her Aunt and her in Arabella's abſence. She endeavours to 
account for the inflexibility of ber Parents and Uncle. 


. 
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